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INTRODUCTION 


The precursor of this present book, The Islamic Dynasties: A Chronological and 
Genealogical Handbook, was published by Edinburgh University Press in 1967 
as no. 5 in the Islamic Surveys series, and speedily established itself as a 
convenient reference work for the chronology of Islamic dynasties of the Middle 
Eastern and North African heartlands and of Central and South Asia and for their 
historical backgrounds. It has proved useful not only for Islamic historians but 
also for Islamic art historians and numismatists. Nevertheless, all these groups 
of scholars remain much less well provided with such Hilfsmittel as chronolo- 
gies of events, genealogical tables, historical atlases, etc., than their colleagues 
in the fields of British or European history.! Some of the subsequent writers of 
general histories of the Islamic world or its component regions and peoples, and 
writers of reference works covering the world in general or the Islamic lands in 
particular, who have given lists of dynasties and rulers, have obviously drawn 
upon the original Islamic Dynasties - sometimes with due acknowledgement? 
sometimes not. 

To my knowledge, four translations into East European and Middle Eastern 
languages have been made. In 1971, there appeared in Moscow an authorised 
translation by P. A. Gryaznevich, under the overall editorship of I. P. Petrushevskiy, 
Musulmanskie dynastii. Spravochnik po khronologii i genealogii, Izdatel'stvo 
««Nauka»» Glavnaya Redaktsiya Vostochnoi Literaturi, 324 pp., to which I 
contributed a Preface. The text is a straight translation, but the bibliographical 
indications at the end of each dynasty's entry have been enriched by references 
to works in Russian, obviously valuable for such regions as the Caucasus, Central 
Asia and the Iranian world in general. In 1980, there appeared in Istanbul Islâm 
devletleri tarihi (kronoloji ve soykütügü elkitab1), Oğuz Press, xxvii + 385 pp., 
an authorised Turkish translation by Erdogan Mercil and Mehmet Ipsirli. This 
has additional material in that Dr Mercil appended an additional, eleventh 
chapter 'Anadolu beylikleri' dealing in detail with the principalities of Anatolia 
during the interim between the decay of the Rüm Seljuqs and the rise of the 
Ottomans. I have, in fact, drawn upon this useful additional chapter for my own, 
widely expanded Chapter Twelve ‘The Turks in Anatolia’. In 1371/1982 there 
appeared Silsilahā-yi Islāmī, an unauthorised Persian translation by one Faridün 
Badra'i, Mu'assasa-yi Mutala'at wa Tahgīgāt Farhangi, 358 pp. In 1994, there 
appeared at Kuwait an authorised Arabic translation by the late Husayn Alī al- 
Lubūdī, under the general supervision of Dr Sulayman Ibrahim al-'Askari, al- 
Usar al-hākima fi 'l-Islām. Dirāsa fi 'l-ta'rikh wa 'l-ansab, Mu'assasat al-Shirā' 
al-‘Arabi, 293 pp. 

The original book is thus still proving useful in these parts of the world 
through translations, although the Edinburgh University Press original is now 
out of print in both the original hardback and the paperback versions (the latter, 
of 1980, contained some slight corrections, all that the process of largely 
verbatim reproduction allowed). But well before the book became finally out of 
print, I had been noting corrections and gathering fresh information for a new, 
considerably expanded version. It would be strange if the explosion of knowledge 
over the last thirty years had not brought much fresh information for the Islamic 
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chronologist and genealogist, from such disciplines as historical research, 
epigraphy and numismatics. Much of the relevant information is, however, 
scattered, and, in regard to epigraphy and numismatics in particular, often 
appears in the local publications of the countries concerned and is not easily 
accessible in Britain and Western Europe. I have nevertheless endeavoured, with 
assistance and advice from specialist colleagues and friends (who are detailed and 
appropriately thanked at the end of this Introduction), to incorporate as much of 
this new information as possible, though certain periods and areas remain - and 
perhaps always will remain ~ dark. 

Most obvious to the reader of this present book will be the fact that it is much 
bigger than the 1967 book. There are now seventeen chapters, covering 186 
dynasties, whereas the original Islamic Dynasties had only ten chapters, cover- 
ing 82 dynasties. The new or vastly expanded chapters include ones dealing with 
Muslim Spain, with much more detailed coverage of the Mulük al-Tawā'if 
(Chapter Two]; the Arabian peninsula, again with much greater detail (Chapter 
Six], West Afríca, and East Africa and the Horn of Africa, both entirely new 
chapters (Chapters Seven and Eight]; the Turks of Anatolia, now with detailed 
coverage of the Beyliks there (Chapter Twelve]; Central Asia after the Mongols, 
a substantially new chapter which includes the Khanates arising there out of the 
Turco-Mongol domination of Inner Asia and persisting until the extension of 
Russian imperial power through Central Asia (Chapter Fifteen]; Afghanistan and 
the Indian Subcontinent, with increased coverage of, for example, the Sultanates 
of the Deccan and the Indian dynasties of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
(Chapter Sixteen], and South-East Asia and Indonesia, again dealing with an 
entirely new region (Chapter Seventeen]. But apart from these ones specifically 
mentioned, virtually all chapters are enlarged to some extent or other. 

Thus the coverage of the new book approaches much more closely to coverage 
of the whole Islamic world, from Senegal to Borneo, than did the 1967 book, since 
it has often in the past been noted that works purporting to deal with Islam or the 
Islamic world have tended to concentrate on the Arab-Persian- Turkish heartlands 
to the neglect of the fringes, even though such peripheral regions as South and 
South-East Asia and Indonesia now contain the majority of Muslim peoples. Yet 
somewhat in extenuation of this concentration in the past on the heartlands, it 
must be admitted that the historian and chronologist of the peripheries is on 
much shakier ground. The heartlands have been long Islamised; many of their 
lands possess ancient historiographical traditions, with reliable dynastic histories 
and clearly-dated coins inscribed with a plethora of information on names and 
titulature. Whereas in regions far from the heartlands such as sub-Saharan Africa, 
South-East Asia and Indonesia, there may well be a care for local tribal or dynastic 
traditions, their recording in clearly-dated written form has nevertheless been 
patchy, and the task of making such records has often been complicated by 
attempts, of a mythic nature, to prove the ancient reception of the Islamic faith 
by families and classes ruling over lands and subjects which remained largely 
pagan for lengthy periods subsequently. The coinage of such ruling strata is 
nearly always much less complete in dated series, and in actual information on 
the coins, than for the Islamic heartlands and the Indian Subcontinent. The 
difficulties involved in constructing king-lists and chronologies in such circum- 
stances may be discerned below, with reference to, for example, the kings of 
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Songhay(no. 59), the rulers of Kanem and Bornu (no. 60), the Sultans of Kilwa (no. 
62) and the Sultans of Brunei (no. 186]. 

Even so, the position in such a region, comparatively near to the heartlands, 
as early Islamic Central Asia is far from crystal-clear. Zambaur confessedseventy 
years ago regarding the Qarakhanids of Transoxania and eastern Turkestan that 
this was 'la seule grande dynastie musulmane dont la généalogie est restée 
obscure' (Manuel, 206 n. 1). Much elucidation has meanwhile come from such 
scholars as Omeljan Pritsak and Elena A. Davidovich, but significant problems 
remain; the substantially increased numbers of coins now finding their way from 
Central Asia and Afghanistan to the West since the demise of the ussa may 
possibly resolve some of these remaining obscurities. 

In the Introduction to the 1967 book, I traced the development of Islamic 
chronological and genealogical studies and listings from Stanley Lane-Poole's 
seminal The Mohammadan Dynasties (1893), through the more specific work of 
F. Justi in his Iranisches Namenbuch (1895) and the expansions and improve- 
ments upon Lane-Poole by W. Barthold in his Musulmanskiy dynastii (1899), E. 
Sachau in his ‘Ein Verzeichnis Muhammedanischer Dynastien' (1923), and 
Khalil Ed'hem in his Dūwel-i Islāmiyye (1345/1927), to E. de Zambaur's almost 
entirely new and monumental Manuel de généalogie et de chronologie pour 
l'histoire de l'Islam (1927). It does not seem necessary to repeat here all these 
details, except to note that no-one has attempted since the publication of 
Zambaur's work to update it as a whole; although a stupendous work for its time, 
its inaccuracies and erroneous renderings of names appear more and more 
obvious with the lapse of time. 

I opined in 1967 that such an updating and rewriting could probably only be 
done as a cooperative effort by historians who are specialists in various sectors 
of the Islamic world, aided by epigraphists and numismatists. The prospects of 
such a collaboration seem no nearer in 1995 than they did twenty-nine years ago. 
Hence my New Islamic Dynasties, here presented to the scholarly world, does 
not aim at such overall completeness as Zambaur essayed (although he did not 
in fact achieve it; his attempts at covering dynasties in sub-Saharan Africa, the 
Indian Ocean islands and Indonesia were fragmentary and feeble to the point of 
uselessness]; but I think I may venture to say that it represents as extensive a 
coverage of Islamic dynasties as one person is likely to achieve in our present day. 
I have endeavoured to cover what might be termed the first, second and third 
ranks of dynasties and to give as up-to-date and accurate information on them as 
possible. There remains the fourth rank and beyond, and readers may well have 
pet dynasties and ruling houses in which they are especially interested and which 
they consider ought to have been included. I can only plead that one must draw 
the line somewhere, and that I have left plenty of opportunities for other 
researchers; such readers might, for instance, care to get their teeth into 
elucidating the Sudūr of Bukhara, the Walis of Badakhshān, the Khans of Sibir, 
the sultans of the Sulu archipelago and the Moro rulers of Mindanāo in the 
southern Philippines, etc. Moreover, an extensive field remains open for future 
scholars, one which Zambaur tackled valiantly and to some extent successfully, 
namely that of elucidating the lines of viziers to the rulers of such dynasties as 
the ‘Abbasids, the Fātimids, the Būyids, the Great Seljugs and their related 
branches, and the Ottomans. Zambaur also set forth the series of provincial 
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governors in the amsār or military concentration-points of the Arab caliphate, 
and he tentatively envisaged a second edition of his Manuel (which never 
appeared, although the author did not die until 1941) in which he would tackle 
the local governors of a host of other cities of the east, such as Tabriz, Isfahan, 
Hamadhan, Marw, Bukhara and Samarkand. Certainly, in regard to the viziers, 
our increased knowledge of the 'Abbasid and Seljug vizierates, for instance, and 
the chronological researches of such Turkish scholars as Ismail Hami Danişmendli 
in his izahlī Osmanlı tarihi kronolojisi, Istanbul 1947-71, in regard to the 
Ottoman viziers, should enable fuller and more accurate lists to be compiled, 
above all, of the innumerable, rapidly-changing Ottoman viziers. Similarly, the 
publication of many texts out of the rich genre of local histories, which has 
flourished in the Iranian and Central Asian lands from classical times virtually 
until the present day, would enable us to reconstruct the history and chronology 
of the ruling strata in many of the cities mentioned above by Zambaur. 

A feature of Lane-Poole's The Mohammadan Dynasties was the short historical 
account of each dynasty prefixed to its relevant entry, accounts which, he said, 


do not attempt to relate the internal history of each dynasty: they merely show its 
place in relation to other dynasties, and trace its origin, its principal extensions, and 
its downfall; they seek to define the boundaries of its dominions, and to describe the 
chief steps in its aggrandisement and in its decline. (p. vi) 


Zambaur agreed that ‘Il eût été agréable de trouver, en tête de chaque dynastie, 
un apercu succinct de ses origines, de son développement et de sa fin’, but, for 
reasons of space and economy, renounced ‘ses introductions qui forment un 
attrait séduisant du livre de M, St. Lane-Poole’ (Manuel, p. vii). Nevertheless, the 
accounts here of Lane-Poole were most useful, especially in pre-Encyclopaedia 
of Islam days, and have still seemed to me eminently desirable for a work on 
Islamic dynastic chronology. A bare list of rulers and their dates would admit- 
tedly be of use to specialist Islamic historians and numismatists, who would 
know where to look for historical information on the dynasties in question 
(though this might well take them down some obscure pathways). But historical 
introductions to the dynasties seem to me essential for students and non- 
specialists. My own aim, as in 1967, has been similar to that of Lane-Poole: not 
so much to give a potted history as to place the dynasty in the broad context of 
Islamic history; to outline some of the major trends of its period; and, where 
relevant, to indicate some of the dynasty’s achievements. Ihave tried to make the 
bibliographical references at the end of each section fuller than in the 1967 book. 
As well as including works specifically useful for illuminating the chronology 
and titulature of the dynasty, I have given references to a series of general works 
dealing with the dynasty concerned, and to a selection at least of specific studies, 
where such general works and special studies exist. But the references here are 
not meant to be in any way exhaustive, nor are they meant to replace the detailed 
information available in the bibliographies to the various dynasties in the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam entries, or set forth in the latest French 
version (Introduction à l'histoire du monde musulman médiéval VII°-XV° 
siécle. Méthodologie et éléments de bibliographie, Paris 1982] of the late Claude 
Cahen's refonte, expansion and updating of Jean Sauvaget's Introduction à 
l'histoire de l'Orient Musulman: éléments de bibliographie (with additions and 
corrections, Paris 1946) (English version, unfortunately with rather more cursory 
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bibliographical references, Introduction to the History of the Muslim East: A 
` Bibliographical Guide, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1965). Also, there has very 
recently appeared Etats, sociétés et cultures du monde musulman médiéval X*— 
XV* siècles, Tome 1, Paris 1995, written by a team of specialists (Jean-Claude 
Garcin, Michel Ballivet, Thierry Bianquis, Henri Bresc, Jean Calmard, Marc 
Gaborieau, Pierre Guichard and Jean-Louis Triaud) and containing a very exten- 
sive section Les outils de travail with up-to-date bibliographical references, maps 
and genealogical tables (pp. vii-ccxi). For the more recent history of the Islamic 
lands, there are also bibliographical references in general histories such as Ira 
Lapidus’s A History of Islamic Societies (Cambridge 1988) and in such encyclo- 
paedic works as Francis Robinson, Atlas of the Islamic World since 1500, Oxford 
1982; Trevor Mostyn and Albert Hourani {eds}, The Cambridge Encyclopedia of 
the Middle East and North Africa, Cambridge 1988; Francis Robinson (ed.), The 
Cambridge History of India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Cambridge 1989; 
and John L. Esposito (ed.], The Oxford Encyclopedia of the Modern Islamic 
World, Oxford 1995. These are all recently published and contain presumably up- 
to-date bibliographical information. For the classical period of Islamic history, 
however, such works mentioned above as those of Lapidus, and of Robinson in 
his Atlas of the Islamic World (whose timespan covers both the later mediaeval 
and the modern periods}, can profitably be consulted, but it is a matter of 
alphabetical chance whether the entry in the new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam dates from the late 1940s or 1950s, when the second edition was 
conceived and first published (as in the case of , for example, the ‘Abbasids and 
the Büyids), or from the last few years (as in the case, for example, of the 
Mamlūks, the Mughals, the Ottomans and the Safawids). If the former, then the 
bibliographical references are distinctly out of date, and I have endeavoured here 
to supply some more recent ones. | 

Since various numismatic colleagues have, over the years, told me how useful 
they have found the 1967 book, it has seemed to that more information might be 
included in this new book for the numismatist. The study of coins, and the 
information which their legends yield on titulature, accession dates, periods of 
power, extent of territories ruled over, etc., have long been recognised as 
constituting an invaluable ancillary discipline for the Islamic dynastic and 
political historian (and equally, for different reasons, for the economic and social 
one). I have tried to use, wherever possible, numismatic evidence in compiling 
the present lists of rulers and their dates, and have listed significant numismatic 
sources in the bibliographies for each dynasty where such sources exist. Also, as 
an innovatory feature of the present book, in the dynastic lists I have marked 
those rulers who issued coins, following the convention established by Zambaur 
in his Manuel of prefixing a small circle to their dates and name, in the hope that 
this will be a worthwhile extra feature for the numismatist and historian alike. 
In general, I have disregarded the numismatic information given by Zambaur, 
which was not free from coin misattributions, and have derived my own 
information, where possible, from coin catalogues, the various studies on the 
coinages of specific dynasties, such as exist, for example, for the Idrisids, the 
Spanish Muslim dynasties, the Fatimids, the Ayyübids and the Mamlüks, and 
from the monthly lists of coins offered for sale by Mr Stephen Album of Santa 
Rosa, California. I am aware of the difficulties involved in deciding whether a 
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specific dynasty or ruler issued its or his own coins, with personal names and 
titles on them, or whether a ruler was content to issue coins in the name of his 
suzerain, as were, for example, the Beys of Tunis up to the later nineteenth 
century, the Oaramānlī governors of Tripoli, and the rulers from the house of 
Muhammad ‘Ali in Egypt until the early twentieth century, all of which rulers 
for long minted coins in the names of their suzerains (however nominal this 
suzerainty might ultimately become), the Ottoman Sultan-Caliphs. On the 
whole, I have tended to regard only those coins with the full names and titles of 
theactual minting authority as evidence for the independent issue of coins by the 
dynasty or ruler in question, but am conscious that some inconsistencies may 
have crept in here. 

Following Lane-Poole, I have given dates in both the Muslim Hijri and the 
Christian eras. It should be noted by those unfamiliar with the Muslim system 
of dating that the pre-Islamic Arabs used a lunar calendar of twelve months 
(because observation of the moon's phases was the only possible basis for time- 
reckoning in a desert environment} with intercalation (nasī'| of an extra month 
every two or three years in order to keep some relation with the solar year and 
with the rhythm of the agricultural seasons, and in order to fix the great annual 
fairs of Arabia at the same time each year. The Prophet Muhammad introduced 
a lunar year, forbidding intercalation and thus throwing the old Arabian system 
out of gear. It was the second caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab who tactfully regulated 
the system. He decreed that the lunar year of twelve months should continue, 
beginning it now, however, on the first day of the Arabian year in which 
Muhammad had made his Hijra or migration from Mecca to Medina, namely 16 
July Ap 622. Furthermore, Umar added days to the alternate lunar months, and 
also an additional day to the final month of the year every three years (such a leap 
year being called a sana kabisa). Thus the lunar year normally consisted of 354 
days grouped into twelve months alternately of twenty-nine and thirty days, but, 
in a kabisa year, it consisted of 355 days. The Hijri months therefore do not 
correspond with the four seasons of the year, as do the Christian Gregorian or the 
Jewish months, but begin slightly earlier, by approximately eleven days each 
solar year. Forinstance, the month of Ramadan 1387 began on 3 December 1967. 
Because of the eleven days’ disparity, the next Ramadan began on 22 November 
1968. It is taking about thirty-two and a half Christian-era years before Ramadan 
will begin again in early December [in fact, 9 December 1999 = 1 Ramadan 1420). 
In this way, the 100 years in a Muslim-era century are approximately equal to 
ninety-seven Christian years. 

It has been difficult and tedious to convert quickly from Christian to Hijri 
dates and vice versa by arithmetical means, so recourse has traditionally been 
made to conversion tables. (The present availability of instantaneous computer 
programs for converting dates now makes this easy for the scholar sitting in his 
study with a computer, but tables in book form will doubtless continue to be the 
most convenient way of finding equivalents for the traveller or the worker in the 
field viewing such epigraphic texts as inscriptions on tombstones or dedications 
on buildings.) In fact, a shifting lunar calendar has obvious disadvantages for the 
fixing of recurrent agricultural operations or financial transactions, and solar 
calendars soon came into use in the Islamic world for these practical purposes. 
Today, most of the Islamic world follows the European Gregorian calendar for 
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purely secular and everyday purposes. Iran and Afghanistan, however, have since 
the earlier decades of the twentieth century used a solar Hijrī year, namely one 
havingas its starting point the year of Muhammad's Hijra (Ap 622) but calculated 
thereafter on a solar basis. However, the primary records for Islamic history up 
to the nineteenth century (and, in certain regions, into the twentieth century], 
whether written in manuscripts and produced in the shape of early printed or 
lithographed books, or in numismatic and epigraphic legends, are almost invari- 
ably dated in the Hijri system, so that dates of accessions, deaths, durations of 
reigns, etc., are here given in it. 

Since the Christian and Muslim years hardly ever correspond, it follows that 
it is impossible to give equivalent Christian dates for historical events in the 
Islamic world with complete accuracy unless the month and day of the Hijrī year 
are known (strictly speaking, one needs also to know the exact time of day for an 
event, given the fact that Muslims, like Jews, calculated the beginning of a day 
not from midnight but from sunset on the previous evening). But although some 
mediaeval Islamic historians were remarkably accurate over the pinpointing of 
events, others were not, and might give only the year of an occurrence; inscrip- 
tions are usually exactly dated, but coins only occasionally give the month of 
their minting. Hence in this book, I have followed two basic principles in giving 
the Christian equivalent of Muslim dates (and in a very few cases — see below — 
when giving the Muslim equivalent of Christian dates]. 

First, where possible I have ascertained from my sources the exact day, or at 
least the month, of the event during the year in question, and have converted to 
the Christian era on this basis. Zambaur gave only Muslim-era dates, with 
citation of the exact day and month where possible, and did not give Christian- 
era equivalents; Lane-Poole gave dates in both eras, and explained that his basic 
principle was to cite the Christian year in which the Hijri year in question began, 
except that when the Hijri year began towards the close of a Christian year he 
gave the following Ap year (The Mohammadan Dynasties, p. vii n.*), and this he 
regarded as adequate for practical purposes. Second, where exact information on 
the day or month is lacking in my sources, I have simply taken the equivalent 
Christian year as the one in which the greater part of the Muslim year fell; and 
if the Muslim year began halfway through the Christian year (i.e. at the end of 
June or the beginning of July), Ihave taken the Christian year as the one in which 
the first half of the Muslim year fell. As with Lane-Poole's system, the equiva- 
lents arrived at this way are clearly not always going to be right, but this 
procedure seems to me in the present context preferable to the cumbersome 
citation of two Christian years. ThusI have written 741/1340 instead of the more 
exact 741/1340-1. 

The difficulties of correctly setting forth the Christian- and Muslim-era dates 
are one thorny aspect of Islamic chronology. Another one arises from the often 
confused circumstances of rulers' succession to power. The great Arabic chroni- 
clers, such as al-Tabari and ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athir (on the latter of whom 
Zambaur relied heavily for his dating of pre-thirteenth-century dynasties of the 
Middle Eastern heartlands — cf. his Manuel, pp. v-vi), were often wonderfully 
exact in recording dates, on occasion down to the very time of day when events 
occurred; but, when one goes out beyond the major dynasties of the heartlands, 
sources often grow sparse and at times barely exist. Sometimes the literary 
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evidence contradicts that of coin legends and of inscriptions; in this connection, 
it is well known that such monetary and epigraphic texts do not always reflect 
reality but might be struck or carved for tendentious, propaganda purposes, and 
hence be at variance with what was really happening. Even when all the relevant 
dates are known, it may be difficult to decide which one to choose as an exact 
accession date. In mediaeval Christendom, the actual accession of a monarch 
was usually followed by a formal coronation. In mediaeval England, it came to 
involve both the secular and religious sealing of approval (the Recognition and 
the Anointing, followed by the Crowning}, and the whole act might take place 
several months after actual accession (in regard to Edgar of Mercia during Anglo- 
Saxon times, fourteen years later!). The Islamic equivalent of such a ceremony 
was the official offering by the great men of state and representatives of the 
religious institution of the bay'a, literally ‘hand clasping’ (cf. the mediaeval 
European manumissio), by which fealty was pledged (the act of mubāya'a). Or 
such pledging might take place at the formal ceremony of julūs, the ruler's 
‘seating’ on his throne ('arsh, sarir), often accompanied by his publicly taking up 
and flourishing such insignia of royalty as a sword (al-taglid bi ’I-sayf, in 
Ottoman Turkish qilich gushanmasi), or a sceptre/rod (gadīb, khayzurān) or 
staff (asa), in the case of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphs, with whom the rod 
or staff in question was assumed to be a legacy from the Prophet Muhammad 
himself. The date when a claimant first seized power, occupying the capital or 
a major part of the kingdom, would obviously be anterior to such ceremonies; is 
this, then, to be considered as the start of a reign? Also, among the early 
Ottomans, up to c. Ap 1600, for instance, there was often a slight interregnum 
between the death of a sultan, during which the throne was technically unoccu- 
pied, and the new incumbent taking the throne. The demise of the previous ruler 
was meanwhile concealed from the public until the heir to the throne, the wali 
'l-'ahd, could return from his provincial governorship and assume power in the 
capital, the great fear being of an outbreak of disorder and civil strife between rival 
claimants.’ Moreover, a first julüs might be followed by a second ceremony, as 
sometimes happened among the Il Khanids of Persia, when the Great Khan in 
distant Qaragorum or Peking signified his approval and assent to the succession 
to power of the provincial Khans, his theoretical subordinates; thus the Il Khàn 
Arghun was enthroned in 683/1284 after the execution of his uncle Ahmad 
Tegüder, but a second ceremony took place twenty months later in 685/1286 
when a yarligh or document containing the Great Khān Qubilay's agreement had 
arrived.? 

Nor can one always rely on having Hijri dates available for constructing a 
dynastic chronology. Several of the dates of the Nasrid kings of Granada during 
the last century of that dynasty's existence, the fifteenth century, are known only 
from Castilian Spanish chronicles, coins being known for only a few of the rulers 
of that time. For the chronology of some of the minor states of the Indian Ocean 
shores, peninsular India, Malaysia and Indonesia, Portuguese and then Dutch and 
British historical information is important. West African dynasties like Mali, 
Songhay and the sultans in Hausaland often handed down king-lists which have 
to be correlated, as far as possible, with the Hijri dates. 

Yet another difficulty in setting down the names of rulers in a consistent yet 
intelligible form arises from the complex system of Arabic and Islamic nomen- 
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clature, especially where rulers and great men of state were concerned. As well 
as the given name (ism) - these names being rather limited in number - all 
Muslims (even children, before they could biologically become fathers or 
mothers) could have a patronymic (kunya), composed of Abū ‘father of ...’ or 
Umm 'mother of ...'. They might further have a nisba, indicating profession, 
religious or legal affiliation, place of origin of the holder or of his family, etc., for 
example al-Sarraj ‘the saddler’, al-Hanafi ‘follower of the law school of Abū 
Hanifa’, al-Dimashqi ‘the man from Damascus’, etc. Any Muslim might also 
have anickname (nabaz, laqab), such as Ta'abbata Sharran ‘he who carries an evil 
under his arm’, or al-Akhtal ‘having a fleshy and pendulous ear, a cauliflower ear’. 
Additionally, as time went on, the ruler himself, and members of the ruling 
classes, military or civilian, would almost certainly have an honorific title or 
nickname, also called a laqab, for example Dhu '1-Riyāsatayn ‘possessor of the 
two functions [civil and military] or Jalal al-Dawla ‘exalted one of the state’. Any 
one or other of all these elements might be the one by which a person was 
generally or best known (his or her shuhra), and the shuhras of mediaeval times 
might not always be the ones by which a person is best known today; thus 
classical Arabic sources more often refer to the poet al-Mutanabbi by his kunya 
of Abu 'l-Tayyib.? 

From the tenth century Ap onwards, honorific titles of this type began to 
proliferate among the holders of power, eventually extending to religious 
scholars and literary figures, with an inevitable cheapening of their significance. 
The study of this titulature is a fascinating one for the historian or epigrapher or 
numismatist, and can often throw significant light on historical events and 
trends.” But thepiling-up of increasingly grandiloquent honorifics in the titulature 
of a single ruler poses problems for the Islamic chronologer. Not infrequently, 
these titles become so long-winded and numerous that a choice has to be made: 
which oneļs] to include in a book such as the present one? One factor involved 
is the question of the names by which a ruler was and still is best known. In some 
instances, the choice is easy; thus Mahmüd of Ghazna is best known as holder 
of the lagab Yamin al-Dawla. For others, the choice is less obvious. In the 1967 
Islamic Dynasties, 1 tended to give simplified versions of long strings of titles, 
setting down the one orones which seemed to me the most familiar and the most 
significant for identification and differentiation purposes. In the New Islamic 
Dynasties, I have been more generous in recording honorifics; and, as well as 
giving the ism in the first place, I have always added the kunya, where known, 
and have endeavoured to display the nasab or string of filiation for at least one 
generation back, for example Ahmad b. al-Hasan, orfor more than one generation 
back when this is necessary for clarity or identificatory purposes, for example 
Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. Ja'far. This should in many cases enable the construction 
of a nasab for a dynasty, always assuming that there is father-son or grandfather- 
son or ruler-brother, etc., succession. Of course, such neat succession is far from 
general in Islam, and questions of succession might frequently be settled by the 
interposition of the sword. Also, at the outset of the new faith and society, there 
still survived the feeling that the inheritance of power should be by any capable 
male relative within a clan or family; only with the ‘Abbasid caliphs did father- 
son succession beome more usual, though by no means universal. When Turkish 
and then Turco-Mongol dynasties appeared in later mediaeval times, tribal 
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customs and a patrimonial conception of the sharing of power often led to 
succession not necessarily by a son but possibly by other members of the ruling 
family. When this occurred within a dynasty, I have tried to indicate the 
relationship of the new ruler to his predecessor by giving the kin connection, 
where this is known. 

Clearly, the ideal would be to have genealogical tables, as had Lane-Poole, 
Barthold, Zambaur and Khalil Ed'hem. Alas, the days when publishers were 
willing to lavish space and to swallow the typographical complications involved 
in the construction of genealogical stemmas, let alone to countenance hand- 
inserted fold-out tables, are now past. The attempt which I have made to show 
genealogical filiation by giving two or more terms in a nasab represents a second- 
best compared with the provision of spaciously set-out tables, but Ihope that my 
practice here will go some way to obviate the sort of criticism made, with some 
justice, of the 1967 book, that it was a chronological handbook but not a 
genealogical one. 

The Arabic-type names of the early lines of rulers in the Arabic heartlands of 
the Middle East and North Africa present the problems of arrangement and 
choice touched upon above. The Iranian names found among many of the 
Kurdish, Daylami and Caucasian dynasties which rose to prominence during 
what the late V. Minorsky called 'the Iranian intermezzo' of the tenth to the 
twelfth centuries Ap at times present problems where dialectical and hypocoristic 
forms of names are involved; here, recourse to such a work as Justi's Iranisches 
Namenbuch is available. From the eleventh century onwards, dynasties of 
Turkish military slave or tribal origin, followed by Turco-Mongol ones from the 
thirteenth century onwards, rapidly spread across the northern tier of theIslamic 
world of Western and South Asia and of North Africa, so that rulers of Turkish 
origin eventually ruled most of the Islamic lands between Algiers in the west and 
Bengal and Assam in the east, extending as far south as Yemen in the Arabian 
peninsula and the Deccan in South India. The rendering of the Turkish names by 
which many of these holders of power were known involves yet more problems, 
for these names often appear in Arabic script in deformed, at times barely 
recognisable, versions. I have set down the correct Turkish and Mongol forms 
where this has been ascertainable; but, where there is considerable divergence 
between them and the Arabic orthography, this last is noted in parentheses, thus 
Hülegü (Hūlākū), Oljeytū (Ūljāytū), Negübey (Nikpay). However, I have left the 
familiar transliteration of the Turkish name Tīmūr as applied to the great 
conqueror, although the more correct rendering Temür is used for other posses- 
sors of this name, as in, for example, Toqay Temürids. Where Ottoman Turkish 
pronunciation of Arabic names produced forms somewhat divergent from the 
standard Arabic pronunciation of these names, these are likewise noted in 
parentheses, thus Muhammad (Mehemmed), ‘Uthman ('Othmān), Bāyazīd 
(Bayezid), Sulayman (Sūleymān). For the dynasties of sub-Saharan West and East 
Africa, the renderings of Arabic names in the indigenous languages have often 
been followed, thus Bukaru for Abū Bakr, Aliyu for ‘Ali. A similar procedure for 
the names of some of the Malaysian and Indonesian dynasties has been adopted. 

I have attempted to make the indexes as full as possible, in order to facilitate 
identifying rulers, with cross-referencing where necessary; and I have further 
given standard, Europeanised forms such as Saladin and Tamerlane. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There remains the pleasant task of thanking various colleagues who have 
patiently answered gueries or provided information from their own special fields 
in Islamic history. They include Professor Barbara Watson Andaya (Indonesia 
and Malaysia); Dr Mohamed Ben Madani (the Beys of Tunis); Professor A, D. H. 
Bivar (West Africa); Dr Peter Carey (Java); Dr E. van Donzel (Harar); Professor 
Antonio Fernández-Puertas (Muslim Spain]; Dr Greville Freeman-Grenville 
(East Africa]; Dr Peter Jackson (the Delhi Sultanate]; Professor Irfan Habib (the 
Nawwabs of Bengal); Professor Alexander Knysh (post-Mongol Central Asia]; Dr 
David Morgan (the Mongols}; Professor Giovanni Oman [Sicily]; Dr C. E. R. 
Pennell (Indonesia and Malaysia]; Dr Muhammad Yusuf Siddiq (Bengal); and 
Professor G. Rex Smith (the Arabian peninsula). For help on numismatics, I am 
equally indebted to Mr Stephen Album, Mrs Helen Mitchell Brown, Dr]. Leyten 
and Mr William F. Spengler. Such libraries as the John Rylands University 
Library at Manchester, the Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London, the Indian Institute Library, Oxford, and the Heberden Coin Room 
Library in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, have provided much of the back- 
ground literature. Dr Freeman-Grenville has also provided much wisdom in the 
thorny field of eras and chronology. Finally, it is a pleasure to have this new 
version of an old book, which was part of the Islamic Surveys series, appear from 
Edinburgh University Press, and I am grateful for much general encouragement 
from the series adviser, Dr Carole Hillenbrand and for the skill of the Press staff 
and their typesetters in coping with such a complex manuscript. 


NOTES 


1. See The Islamic Dynasties, Introduction, p. xi and n. 1. 

2. Itis duly acknowledged in what are now the two fullest and most up-to-date, standard 
works on world rulers and governments, G. C. Allen (ed.), Rulers and Governments of 
the World, 3 vols, London 1978 [chronological arrangement), and Peter Truhart, 
Regents of Nations. Systematic Chronology of States and their Political Representa- 
tives in Past and Present: A Biographical Reference Book, 3 vols. in 4 parts, Munich 
1984-8 (arrangement by areas; vol. II covers Asia and Australia-Oceania]. It may be 
noted that these works replace the pioneer, but largely outdated, book by A. M. H. J. 
Stokvis, Manuel d'histoire, de généalogie et de chronologie de tous les états du globe, 
3 vols, Leiden 1888-91, and also B. Spuler (ed.), Regenten und Regierungen der Welt, 
2nd edn, Würzburg 1962. 

3. The Islamic Dynasties, pp. xi-xiii. 

4. The brief general study by Philip Grierson, Numismatics and History, Historical 
Association pamphlets, General series no. G19, London 1951, is still well worth 
consulting. 

5. These are accessible in several places, for example in C. H. Philips (ed.], Handbook of 
Oriental History, The Royal Historical Society, London 1951, 33-40; Sir Thomas W. 
Haig, Comparative Tables of Muhammadan and Christian Dates, London 1932; H. G. 
Cattenoz, Tables de concordance des ēres chrétiennes et hégiriennes, Rabat 1954; V. 
V. Tsybulskiy, Sovremennye kalendari stran blizhnetsa i srednogo vostoka, Moscow 
1964; G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville, The Islamic and Christian Calendars Ap 622-2222 
(AH1-1650). A Complete Guide for Converting Christian and Islamic Dates and Dates 
of Festivals, Garnet Publishing, Reading 1995 (= a new version of his The Muslim and 
Christian Calendars, first published London 1963, including corrections which the 
author was not allowed to make to the first edition and its reprint). The fullest 
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treatment, including not only the Hijri calendar but also the various other eras in use 
in the Middle East and the Iranian lands at various times, is by F. Wüstenfeld and E. 
Mahler, Vergleichungs-Tabellen zur islamischen und iranischen Zeitrechnung, 3rd 
edn, revised by J. Mayr and B. Spuler, Wiesbaden 1961. 


. Dr Freeman-Grenville has pointed out to me that, at Kilwa in East Africa (see below, 


no. 62), the formal Recognition was by mention in the Friday khutba. 


. See A. D. Alderson, The Structure of the Ottoman Dynasty, Oxford 1956, 37-45. 
. See gir, art. 'Argün Khan’ (Peter Jackson). 
. An excellent survey of the Arabic name and its component parts was begun by L. 


Caetani and G. Gabrieli in their Onomasticon arabicum ossia repertorio alfabetico 
dei nomi di persona e di luogo contenuti nelle principali opere storiche, biografiche 
e geographiche, stampate e manoscritto, relative all’Islam. I Fonti - Introduzione, 
Rome 1915, but unfortunately the project lapsed for over half a century. It has now 
happily been taken up again by an international team based in Paris, under the 
direction of Mme Jacqueline Sublet, who are producing fascicules of the new 
Onomasticon anda series of Cahiers d'onomastique arabe. For the most up-to-date, 
detailed and scholarly treatment of the name in Arabic, including the cultural, literary 
and historical aspects, see now Jacqueline Sublet, Le voile du nom. Essai sur le nom 
propre arabe, Paris 1991, and, in a rather briefer compass, Annemarie Schimmel, 
Islamic Names, Edinburgh 1989. For the lagab in particular, see the article s.v. in zi? 
(C. E. Bosworth]. 


10. Thus P. Guichard has recently suggested that the form of the favoured Jaqab of the 


‘Amirid hājib Ibn Abi ‘Amir in late tenth-century Muslim Spain, al-Mansūr tout court, 
and of the similar honorifics of the members of the ‘Amirid family who followed him 
(see below, Chapter Two, no. 4), reflects their limited pretensions to fully legitimate 
sovereignty in the Umayyad caliphate; the later Spanish Umayyads, like their rivals 
the ‘Abbasids, used honorifics of this type, but with such complements expressing 
divine help or dependence on God as bi 'Ilāh or ‘ald 'llāh. See his 'Al-Mansür ou al- 
Mansi bi lah? Les laqab/s des ‘Amirides d'après la numismatique et les documents 
officiels’, Archéologie Islamique, 5 (1995), 47-53. 


Post-scriptum 


A French translation of the original Islamic Dynasties by Yves Thoraval, Les 
dynasties musulmanes, has recently appeared from Editions Sindbad, Paris 
1996, 340 pp., with some slight updating of the entries on dynasties surviving 
into the last third of the present century and some new bibliographical refer- 
ences, mainly intended for a Francophone readership. 
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ONE 
The Caliphs 
l 


THE RIGHTLY-GUIDED OR ‘PATRIARCHAL’ OR ‘ORTHODOX’ CALIPHS 
(AL-KHULAFĀ' AL-RASHIDUN] 
11-40/632-61 


11/632, Abū Bakr 'Atiq, Ibn Abi Ouņāfa, al-Siddiq 
13/634 Abū Hafs ‘Umar (I) b. al-Khattab, al-Fārūg 
23/644 Abū ‘Amr or Abū ‘Abdallah or Abū Layla ‘Uthman b. 
‘Affan, Dhu '1-Nūrayn 
35-40/656-61 Abu '1-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, al-Imam al-Murtada 
40/661 Umayyad caliphs 


On the Prophet Muhammad’s death at Medina in 11/632, four of his Compan- 
ions, all closely related to him either through marriage or through blood, 
succeeded him as temporal leaders of the infant Muslim umma or community. 
They assumed the title of Khalifa or Caliph (literally, ‘he who follows behind, 
successor’), with responsibility for the upholding and spreading of the new faith 
and the well-being of Muhammad's people, and - at least in the case of the first 
three of these caliphs - general recognition as the interpreters of the faith and 
religious leaders of the community. 

Abū Bakr was the father of the Prophet's virgin wife and favourite, ‘A’isha, and 
was one of his oldest and most trusted supporters. It was he who imposed the 
authority of the capital Medina over the outlying parts of the Arabian peninsula, 
such as Najd, Bahrayn, Oman ('Umān) and Yemen, after many of the Bedouin 
tribes had renounced their personal allegiance to Muhammad (the Ridda Wars). 
"Umar's daughter Hafsa was also a wife of the Prophet, and it was under Umar's 
vigorous direction that the martial energies of the desert Arabs were turned 
outside the peninsula against the Byzantine territories of Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt and against the Sāsānid Persian ones of Iraq and Persia. ‘Umar was also a 
capable organiser, and both the introduction of a rudimentary civil administra- 
tion for the conquered provinces and the invention of the register or dīwān 
system for paying the Arab warriors' stipends are attributed to him. It was he who 
abandoned the increasingly clumsy title of 'Successor of the Successor of the 
Messenger of God' in favour of the simple term 'caliph' and who further adopted 
the designation of Amir al-Mu'minin 'Commander of the Faithful', perhaps 
implyinga spiritual as well as a purely secular, political element in his leadership. 

‘Uthman was, through his wife Ruqayya, the Prophet's son-in-law, and was 
elected caliph after 'Umar's murder by a small council (shūrā) of the leading 
Companions, but his reign ended in a rebellion by discontented elements and his 
death in 35/656. This assassination inaugurated a period of strife and counter- 
strife (fitna, literally ‘temptation, trial [of the believer's faith]’}, and for this 
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reason it was later often referred to as al-Bāb al-maftüh 'the door opened [to civil 
warfare]’. The last of the Rightly-Guided Caliphs, "Alī, was doubly related to 
Muhammad as his cousin and, through his marriage to Fatima, as his son-in-law, 
and as a child had been brought up with the Prophet. Thus in the eyes of certain 
pious circles, those who later formed the nucleus of the shr'at'Alror'party of ‘Ali’ 
{or simply, the Shi‘a}, he was particularly well fitted to succeed to the Prophet’s 
heritage. But he was never able to enforce his authority all though the Islamic 
lands, for Syria and then Egypt were controlled by Mu'āwiya, governor of Syria 
(see below, no. 2). ‘Ali moved his capital out of the Arabian peninsula to Kūfa in 
Iraq, and attempted to rally the Arab tribesmen of Iraq to his side. He confronted 
Mu ‘awiya in battle at Siffin on the upper Euphrates in 37/657, but had no decisive 
success. He was murdered in 40/661 by one of the Khārijīs, a radical, egalitarian 
group which had seceded from ‘Ali’s army; his son al-Hasan half-heartedly 
succeeded to the caliphate in Iraq, but was speedily bought out by Mu'āwiya and 
renounced his rights to the caliphate, which now passed to the Umayyads (see 
below, no. 2). 

In later centuries, the age of the first four caliphs came to be regarded, through 
a somewhat romantic and pious haze, as a Golden Age when faith, justice and the 
pristine Islamic virtues flourished. Hence the title ‘rightly-guided’ was applied to 
them, thereby distinguishing them from their successors the Umayyads, who in 
the eyes of the religious classes came to be regarded as impious and worldly 
mulak ‘kings’ rather than religiously-inspired leaders of the community. 


Lane-Poole, 8-5, 9; Zambaur, 3. 

zi! "Omar b. al-Khattab’, “Othman b. 'Affān' (G. Levi Della Vida], kr "Abū Bakr’ (W. 
Montgomery Watt), "Alī b. Abī Tālib' (L. Veccia Vaglieri). 

L. Veccia Vaglieri, "The Patriarchal and Umayyad caliphates', in P. M. Holt, A. K. S. 
Lambton and B. Lewis (eds}, The Cambridge History of Islam, Cambridge 1970, I, 57— 
108. 

H. Kennedy, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphs, The Islamic Near East from the Sixth 
to the Eleventh Century, London 1986, 50-81, with genealogical table at p. 402. 

A. Noth, "Früher Islam’, in U. Haarmann {ed.), Geschichte der arabischen Welt, Munich 
1987, 11-100. 
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THE UMAYYAD CALIPHS 
41-132/661-750 


1. The Sufyānids 


o 41/661 Abū 'Abd al-Rahmān Mu'āwiya I b. Abī Sufyān 
60/680 Abū Khalid Yazīd I b. Mu'āwiya 
64/683 Mu'āwiya II b. Yazīd I 


2. The Marwānids 


64/684 Abū ‘Abd al-Malik Marwan I b. al-Hakam 
o 65/685 Abu 'I-Walīd ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan I, Abu 'l-Mulük 
o 86/705 Abu 'l- Abbas al-Walid I b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
o 96/715 Abū Ayyüb Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
o 99/717 Abū Hafs ‘Umar (II) b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
o 101/720 Abu Khalid Yazid II b. 'Abd al-Malik, 
o 105/724 Abu ’l-Walid Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
o 125/743 Abu 'l-Abbas al-Walid Il b. Yazid II 
o 126/744 Abū Khalid Yazid HI b. al-Walīd I 
o 126/744 Ibrahim b. al-Walīd I, k. 132/750 
o 127-32/744-50 Abū ‘Abd al-Malik Marwan II b. Muhammad, al-Ja‘di al- 
Himar 
132/750 ‘Abbasid caliphs 


Mu'awiya followed ‘Ali and al-Hasan as caliph of the Muslims, having adopted 
the cry of ‘Vengeance for 'Uthman' against ‘Ali and his regicide supporters 
(Mu'awiya and ‘Uthman were kinsmen, both of them belonging to the Meccan 
clan of Umayya or ‘Abd Shams). Mu'awiya had governed Syria for twenty years, 
and had led the warfare by land and sea against the Byzantines; he consequently 
had a disciplined and well-trained army to set against the anarchic Bedouins of 
Iraq who formed the bulk of 'Ali's support. He thus inaugurates the first branch 
of the Umayyads, the Sufyanids; on the death of the ephemeral caliph Mu'awiya 
II, the caliphate passed — after a period of crisis when it seemed that leadership 
ofthecommunity might goto the Zubayrids, the family of another of Muhammad's 
most prominent Companions - to Marwan I, belonging to a parallel branch of the 
Umayyads, from whom all the subsequent caliphs of the dynasty (and also the 
Spanish Umayyads: see below, no. 4) descended. ` 

The three greatest caliphs of the dynasty, Mu'āwiya, 'Abd al-Malik and 
Hishām, each reigned for some twenty years from their capital Damascus, and 
proved first-class administrators of the empire which the Arabs were conquering. 
With no precedents for a theory of Islamic government over vast territories and 
ethnically and confessionally heterogeneous populations, but with a dynamic 
leadership and a system of society which moved from early rigidity to a more 
flexible form, the Umayyads were necessarily innovators here. Among other 
things, they were concerned to adapt and to incorporate within their system of 
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government the administrative practices of the Greeks and Persians whose 
former lands they now ruled over; the later Umayyad period seems to witness the 
introduction of several Sāsānid technigues and manners, a process which was to 
accelerate under the 'Abbāsids. Military expansion proceeded apace, above all, in 
thereign ofal-Walīd I, even though the easiest conquests had now been made and 
the Arab troops had to campaign in remote, often mountainous regions and in 
harsh climatic conditions; nor did plunder come in so easily as in the first stages 
of Arab conquest. All of North Africa west of Egypt was occupied, and Muslim 
raiders passed across the Straits of Gibraltar into Spain, subsequently surmount- 
ing the Pyrenees and raiding intolate Merovingian and Carolingian France. From 
Egypt, pressure was exerted against the Christian kingdoms of Nubia. Beyond the 
Caucasus, contact was made with the Turkish Khazars, and the Greek frontiers 
in south-eastern Anatolia and Armenia were harried. On the eastern Persian 
fringes, Khwārazm was invaded and Transoxania gradually conquered for Islam 
against the strenuous opposition of native Iranian rulers and their Turkish allies. 
Finally, an Arab governor penetrated through Makrān into Sind, implanting 
Islam for the first time on Indian soil. All these conquests not only increased the 
taxative resources of the empire but also brought in large numbers of slaves and 
clients; the use of this labour enabled the minority of Arabs in the empire to live 
off the conquered lands as a rentier class and to exploit some of the economic 
potential of regions like the Fertile Crescent. 

Yet territorial expansion and economic and administrative progress did not 
prevent the fall of the Umayyad régime. Within the heartlands, the caliphs faced 
the unceasing opposition of the Arab tribesmen of Iraq and of sectarian activists 
like the Kharijis. The formation of a religious institution centred on Medina 
made the two Holy Cities of Arabia centres of pious opposition, especially as 
some of these elements favoured the claims to headship of the community of 
*Ali's descendants, the Ahl al-Bayt ot ‘House of the Prophet’, who regarded 
themselves as the Imāms or divinely-designated inheritors of the prophetic 
charge. It was not, as anti-Umayyad views which emerged under their supplant- 
ers, the 'Abbasids, were later to allege, that the Umayyad caliphs were mere 
kings, hostile to Islamic religion and introducers of the foreign practice of 
hereditary succession in the state. We can now discern that the Umayyads had 
an exalted view of the religious nature of their charge, not just as successors of 
the Prophet but as God's own deputies, implied by their title Khalifat Allah 
'God's Caliph', and considered themselves fully competent to form and to 
interpret the nascent Islamic doctrine. But social tensions appeared within the 
caliphate at large. New classes, such as the Mawālī or clients, converts to Islam 
from the formerly subject populations, began to seek a more satisfactory social 
and political role within the umma commensurate with their numbers and their 
skills. Various discontents were skilfully exploited by members of a rival Meccan 
clan to the Umayyads, that of the descendants of the Prophet's uncle al-' Abbas. 
Hence after 128/746 there began in the Khurasan or eastern Persia a revolution- 
ary movement led by an agitator of genius, Abū Muslim. The anti-Umayyad 
forces gained military victory and, with the claims of the 'Alids to the imamate 
speedily elbowed aside, the ‘Abbasids succeeded to the caliphate in 132/750 (see 
below, no. 3]. In a general massacre of the defeated Umayyads, one of the few 
members of the family to survive was Hishām's grandson ‘Abd al-Rahmān; he 
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escaped to North Africa and eventually founded in Spain a fresh, much longer- 
. lived line of Umayyads (see below, no. 4). 


Lane-Poole, 4-6, 9; Zambaur, 3 and Table F, Album, 7-11. 

ef ‘Umaiyads’ (G. Levi Della Vida). 

Veccia Vaglieri, "The Patriarchal and Umayyad caliphates', in The Cambridge History of 
Islam, 1, 57-103. 

H. Kennedy, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphates. The Islamic Near East from the 
Sixth to the Eleventh Century, 82-123, with genealogical table at p. 403. 

G. R. Hawting, The First Dynasty of Islam. The Umayyad Caliphate Ap 661—750, London 
1986, with genealogical table at p. xv. 

A. Noth, ‘Früher Islam’, in Haarmann [ed.], Geschichte der arabischen Welt, 11-100. 
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THE ‘ABBASID CALIPHS 
132-923/750-1517 


1. The caliphs in Iraq and Baghdad 132-656/749-1258 


o 132/749 
o 136/754 
o 158/775 
o 169/785 
o 170/786 
o 193/809 
o 189/813 


o 201-3/817-19 


o 218/833 
o 227/842 
o 232/847 
o 247/861 
o 248/862 
o 252/866 
o 255/869 
o 256/870 
o 279/892 
o 289/902 

295/908 

296/908 
o 296/908 

317/929 


317/929 
o 320/932 
o 322/934 
o 329/940 
o 333/944 


o 334/946 

o 363/974 

o 381/991 
e 422/1031 
e 467/1075 
o 487/1094 
o 512/1118 
o 529/1135 
o 530/1136 
o 555/1160 
o 566/1170 
e 575/1180 


‘Abdallah b. Muhammad al-Imam, Abu '1-'Abbās al-Saffah 

‘Abdallah b. Muhammad al-Imām, Abū Ja'far al-Mansur 

Muhammad b. al-Mansür, Abū 'Abdallāh al-Mahdī 

Mūsā b. al-Mahdī, Abū Muhammad al-Hādī 

Hārūn b. al-Mahdī, Abū Ja'far al-Rashīd 

Muhammad b. al-Rashīd, Abū Mūsā al-Amin 

"Abdallāh b. al-Rashīd, Abū Ja'far al-Ma'mūn 

Ibrāhīm b. al-Mahdi, in Baghdad, d. 224/839 

Muhammad b. al-Rashid, Abū Ishāg al-Mu'tasim 

Hārūn b. al-Mu'tasim, Abū Ja'far al-Wāthig 

Ja'far b. al-Mu'tasim, Abu '1-Fadl al-Mutawakkil 

Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil, Abü Ja'far al-Muntasir 

Ahmad b. Muhammad, Abu '1-'Abbās al-Musta'in 

Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil, Abū ‘Abdallah al-Mu'tazz 

Muhammad b. al-Wāthig, Abū Ishāg al-Muhtadi 

Ahmad b. al-Mutawakkil, Abu '1-"Abbās al-Mu'tamid 

Ahmad b. al-Muwaffaq, Abu ’1-‘Abbas al-Mu'tadid 

‘Ali b. al-Mu'tadid, Abū Muhammad al-Muktafī l 

Ja'far b. al-Mu'tadid, Abu '1-Fadl al-Muqtadir, first reign 

Ibn al-Mu'tazz al-Murtadā al-Muntasif, in Baghdad 

Ja'far al-Muqtadir, second reign 

Muhammadb.al-Mu'tadid, Abū Mansür al-Qahir, first reign, 
in Baghdad 

Ja'far al-Muqtadir, third reign 

Muhammad al-Qahir, second reign, d. 339/950 

Ahmad b. al-Muqtadir, Abu 'I-'Abbās al-Radi 

Ibrahim b. al-Muqtadir, Abū Ishāg al-Muttagi, d. 357/968 

‘Abdallah b. al-Muktafī, Abu '1-Oāsim al-Mustakfi, d. 338/ 
949 

al-Fadl b. al-Muqtadir, Abu '1-Oāsim al-Muti‘, d. 364/974 

‘Abd al-Karim b. al-Muti', Abu '1-Fadl al-Ta'i', d. 393/1003 

Ahmad b. Ishāg, Abu 'I-"Abbās al-Oādir 

* Abdallah b. al-Oādir, Abū Ja'far al-Oā'im 

‘Abdallah b. Muhammad, Abu 'l-Qàsim al-Mugtadī 

Ahmad b. al-Mugtadī, Abu 'l- Abbas al-Mustazhir 

al-Fadl b. al-Mustazhir, Abū Mansür al-Mustarshid 

al-Mansur b. al-Mustarshid, Abū Ja'far al-Rashid 

Muhammad b. al-Mustazhir, Abū ‘Abdallah al-Muqtafi 

Yusuf b. al-Mugtafī, Abu 'I-Muzaffar al-Mustanjid 

al-Hasan b. al-Mustanjid, Abū Muhammad al-Mustadi’ 

Ahmad b. al-Mustad?’, Abu "l-' Abbas al-Nasir 
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o 623/1226 
o 640-56/1242-58 
o 656/1258 
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Muhammad b. al-Nāsir, Abū Nasr al-Zāhir 
al-Mansür b. al-Zāhir, Abū Ja'far al-Mustansir 
‘Abdallah b. al-Mustansir, Abū Ahmad al-Musta'sim 
Mongol sack of Baghdad 


2. The caliph in Aleppo, Harrān and northern Syria 659-60/1261 


o 659-60/1261 
661/1262 


Ahmad b. al-Hasan, Abu "l- Abbas al-Hakim I 
Transfer to Cairo 


3. The caliphs in Cairo 659-923/1261-1517 


659-60/1261 
661/1262 
701/1302 
740/1340 
741/1341 
753/1352. 
763/1362 


779/1377 
779/1377 
785/1383 
788/1386 
791/1389 
808/1406 


816/1414 
845/1441 
855/1451 
859/1455 
884/1479 
903/1497 


914/1508 
922/1516 
923/1517 
923/1517 


Ahmad b. al-Zāhir, Abu '1-Oāsim al-Mustansir 

Ahmad b. al-Hasan, Abu '1-"Abbās al-Hākim I 

Sulayman b. al-Hākim I, Abū Rabi'a al-Mustakfi I 

Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Mustamsik, Abū Ishāg al-Wāthig I 

Ahmad b. al-Mustakfi I, Abu ']- Abbas al-Hākim II 

Abū Bakr b. al-Mustakfi I, Abu '1-Fath al-Mu'tadid I 

Muhammad b. al-Mu'tadid I, Abū "Abdallah al-Mutawakkil 
Ļ first reign 

Zakariyya' b. al-WathiqI, Abū Yahyāal-Mu tasim, first reign 

Muhammad al-Mutawakkil I, second reign 

‘Umar b. al-Wāthig I, Abū Hafs al-Wāthig II 

Zakariyya’ al-Mu'tasim, second reign 

Muhammad al-Mutawakkil I, third reign 

‘Abbas or Ya'qüb b. al-MutawakkilI, Abu '1-Fadl al-Musta'in 
(also in 815/1412. proclaimed sultan, see below, no. 31, 2) 

Dawid b. al-Mutawakkil I, Abu '1-Fath al-Mu'tadid II 

Sulayman b. al-Mutawakkil I, Abū Rabi‘a al-Mustakfi II 

Hamza b. al-Mutawakkil I, Abū Bakr al-Qa'im 

Yusuf b. al-Mutawakkil I, Abu '1-Mahāsin al-Mustanjid 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Musta'in, Abu '1-Izz al-Mutawakkil II 

Ya'qüb b. al-Mutawakkil II, Abu 'l-Sabr al-Mustamsik, first 
reign 

al-Mutawakkil III b. al-Mustamsik, first reign 

Ya'qüb al-Mustamsik, second reign 

al-Mutawakkil III, second reign, d. in Istanbul 

Ottoman conquest of Egypt 


The ‘Abbasids acquired the caliphate through what might be considered from one 
aspect as a power-struggle between rival Meccan families, since they stemmed 
from the family of the Prophet’s uncle al-'Abbas, of the Meccan clan of Hashim; 
and because of this descent they were able to claim a legitimacy in the eyes of the 
orthodox Sunni religious classes which the Umayyads had lacked. Even so, 
during the first century of their power the ‘Abbasids had to contend with frequent 
revolts of the 'Alids, descendants of the two sons of ‘Ali, al-Hasan and al-Husayn, 
who were grandsons of Muhammad and whom their partisans the Shī'a consid- 
ered as having a better title to the caliphate and imamate, one based on a specific 
act of divinely-inspired designation by the Prophet. In self-defence, the apologists 
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of the ‘Abbasids stressed the superiority of descent through males over descent 
through females (since the ‘Alid claim was through Muhammad’s daughter 
Fatima}, and the caliphs themselves soon adopted a system of honorific titles 
(algāb, sing. laqab} when they each ascended the throne, a practice unknown to 
their Umayyad predecessors; these titles proclaimed dependence on God and 
claimed divine support for ‘Abbasid rule. The theocratic nature of the new 
dynasty's power was gradually emphasised in other ways, and the orthodox 
religious institution enlisted as far as possible on the side of the "Abbāsids. 
Spreading into the sphere of practical government, there were also influences 
from the older Persian traditions of divine rulership and statecraft; for the 
‘Abbasid Revolution, while in origin an Arab movement, began on Persian soil 
and took advantage of certain Persian discontents. The shifting of the capital 
from Damascus in Syria to Iraq, eventually to Baghdad, symbolised the new 
eastward orientation of the caliphate, and over the next centuries Persian 
material and cultural practices and influences became increasingly evident 
within it. 

The Islamic empire had virtually reached its full extent under the Umayyads, 
and, under the early ‘Abbasids, the borders of the Dar al-Islam were almost 
static. Only afew of the caliphs distinguished themselves as military command- 
ers in the field — al-Ma'mün and al-Mu'tasim led successful expeditions into 
Anatolia against the Byzantines — and in the tenth and early eleventh centuries 
it was the Muslims who were forced on to the defensive by the vigorous Greek 
emperors of the Macedonian dynasty. Already in the ninth century, the political 
unity of the caliphate began to dissolve. A branch of the Umayyads, a priori 
hostile to the ‘Abbasids, ruled in Spain (see below, no. 4], and North Africa was 
in general too distant to be controlled properly. Such lines of governors as the 
Tūlūnids in Egypt (see below, no. 25) and the Tahirids and Sajids in Persia (see 
below, nos 82, 70] still behaved as faithful vassals of Baghdad, but their existence 
nevertheless paved the way for largely autonomous dynasties on the far eastern 
fringes of the Persian world, like the Samanids of Transoxania and the Saffarids 
of Sistan (see below, nos 83, 84], who forwarded taxation to Baghdad only rarely 
or not at all. The effective authority of the 'Abbasids became reduced to central 
Iraq, above all, in the tenth century, when an aggressive political Shi'ism 
triumphed temporarily over a large part of the central and eastern lands of the 
caliphate. The Fatimids seized first North Africa and then Egypt and southern 
Syria (see below, no. 27), setting themselves up in Cairo as rival caliphs. In Iraq 
and western Persia, the Daylami Būyids rose to power (see below, no. 75], 
entering Baghdad in 334/945 and reducing the ‘Abbasids to the status of puppets, 
with almost nothing left save their moral and spiritual influence as heads of 
Sunni Islam. 

The situation was saved for the ‘Abbasids and for Sunni orthodoxy in general 
by the appearance in the Middle East in the eleventh century of the Turkish 
Seljugs (see below, no. 91), but the Seljugs, while upholders of the Sunna from 
the religious point of view, did not intend to let the political powerof the caliphs 
revive to the detriment of the sultanate which they had just established. It was 
only in the twelfth century, when the family solidarity of the Great Seljugs was 
impaired and their authority thereby enfeebled, that the fortunes of the ‘Abbasids 
began to rise under such vigorous caliphs as al-Mugtafī and al-Nasir. This 
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recovery in the effective power and moral influence was, however, cut short by 
the Mongol cataclysm, and in 656/1258 Hūlegū's Mongol troops murdered the 
last ‘Abbasid caliph to rule in Baghdad (see below, no. 133). 

The first three centuries of ‘Abbasid rule (eighth to eleventh centuries ap) saw 
the full flowering of mediaeval Islamic civilisation. Literature, theology, philoso- 
phy and the natural sciences all flourished, with fertilising influences coming in 
from Persia and the Hellenistic and Byzantine cultures. Economic and commer- 
cial progress was widespread, above all in the older, long-settled lands of Persia, 
the Fertile Crescent and Egypt, and trade links were established with outside 
regions like the Eurasian steppes, the Far East, India and black Africa. Despite 
political breakdown at the centre and tribal and sectarian violence during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, this progress in the material and cultural fields 
continued, and it was in this regard apt for the Swiss orientalist Adam Mez to 
designate the tenth century that of the ‘Renaissance of Islam’. Within the 
northern tier of the Middle East, incoming Turkmen nomads and subsequently- 
established Turkish dynasties brought extensive changes in such spheres as land 
utilisation and economic life, but were largely absorbed into the cultural and 
religious fabric of Islam; it was the Mongols, for several decades fierce enemies 
of Islam and bringers of a steppe way of life alien to the settled agricultural 
economies of the Middle East, who dealt more serious blows to the economic and 
social stability of Iraq and the Persian lands. 

The Baghdad caliphate was thus extinguished by the Mongols, but soon 
afterwards the Mamluk sultan of Egypt, Baybars (see below, no. 31, 1), himself 
decided to install a caliph, and invited Ahmad al-Mustansir, an ostensible uncle 
of the last ‘Abbasid of Baghdad, who had been held prisoner there but had been 
then released by the Mongols, to Cairo (659/1261), This caliph led an army in an 
unsuccessful bid to reconquer Baghdad, possibly dying in the attempt and 
certainly disappearing from further mention. Meanwhile, a further ‘Abbasid, 
who seems genuinely to have been a descendant of al-Mustarshid, had in this 
same year been proclaimed caliph at Aleppo, with the backing of the Amir Aq- 
qush, as al-Hakim, subsequently installed in Cairo in 661/1262. The establish- 
ment of a caliph in Cairo served to legitimise Mamlük rule and to increase 
Mamluk prestige in places as far apart as North Africa and Muslim India, and it 
was a moral weapon in the warfare against the Crusaders and the Mongols; 
furthermore the caliphs continued, as they had done in late 'Abbasid Baghdad, to 
act as heads of the Futuwwa or chivalric orders. But they had no practical power 
in the Mamlük state, and there was certainly no idea of a division of power with 
the sultans. The last caliph, al-Mutawakkil III, was carried off to Istanbul in 923/ 
1517 by the Ottoman conqueror Selim the Grim, but the story that he then 
transferred his rights in the caliphate to the Turkish sultans is a piece of fiction 
originating in the nineteenth century. 

The advent of the 'Abbasids in 132/749 saw a general elevation of the ruler's 
status and a formalising of the court ceremonial surrounding him, possibly as a 
reflection of the increased permeation of Persian cultural influences into ‘Abbasid 
society mentioned above. Whereas the Umayyad caliphs had been content with 
their simple names as ruling designations, from the accession of al-Mansür 
onwards, the ‘Abbasid caliphs adopted honorific titles expressing divine support 
for their rule, for example al-Mahdi 'the divinely-guided one' or emphasising the 
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ruler's leading role in implementing God's plan for His world, for example al- 
Qa’im ‘he who arises, undertakes [something]! or al-Zahir ‘he who makes 
prevail’, usually with a complement such as li-dīn Allāh 'to/for God's religion’ 
or bi-amr Allāh 'in the furtherance of God's affair/command'. Once the unity of 
the caliphate began to dissolve and provincial dynasties arose, lesser, local rulers 
began to emulate the caliphs and adorn themselves with high-flown, sonorous 
titles of this type, not infrequently ludicrously at variance with the actual 
significance of the bearers of them. 


Lane-Poole, 6-8, 12-13; Zambaur, 4-5 and Table G; Album, 11-13. 

EP " Abbasids' (B. Lewis]. 

D. and J. Sourdel, La civilisation de l'Islam classique, Paris 1968, chs 2 and 3, 61-126. 

D. Sourdel, ‘The ‘Abbasid caliphate’, in The Cambridge History of Islam, I, 104-39. 

H. Kennedy, The Early Abbasid Caliphate: A Political History, London 1981. 

idem, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphs. The Islamic Near East from the Sixth to 
the Eleventh Century, 124-99, with genealogical table at p. 404. 

T. Nagel, ‘Das Kalifat der Abbasiden’, in Haarmann (ed.], Geschichte der arabischen Welt, 
101-65. 

* P.M. Holt, ‘Some observations on the ‘Abbasid caliphate of Cairo’, Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental [and African] Studies, 47 (1984), 501-7. 

S. Heidemann, Das Aleppiner Kalifat (A.D. 1261). Vom Ende des Kalifates in Bagdad tiber 
Aleppo zu den Restaurationen in Kairo, Leiden 1994. 
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o 138/756 
o 172/788 
o 180/796 
e 206/822 


o 238/852 
o 273/886 
o 275/888 
o 300/912 
e 350/961 


o 366/976 


e 399/1009 
e 400/1009 
e 400/1010 
e 403/1013 
- 407/1016 
e 408/1018 

408/1018 

412/1021 

413/1023 
o 414/1023 
e 414/1024 


416/1025 


TWO 
Spain 
4 


THESPANISHUMAYYADS 
138-422/756-1031 


The Iberian peninsula, excepting the Christian kingdoms of the north 


‘Abd al-Rahmān I b. Mu‘awiya, Abu 'l-Mutarrif al-Dakhil 

Hisham I b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān I, Abu 'I-Walīd 

al-Hakam I b. Hisham I, Abu '1l- As 

‘Abd al-Rahmān II b. al-Hakam I, Abu 'l-Mutarrif al- 
Mutawassit 

Muhammad I b. ‘Abd al-Rahman II, Aba ‘Abdallah 

al-Mundhir b. Muhammad I, Abu 'I-Hakam 

‘Abdallah b. Muhammad I, Abū Muhammad 

‘Abd al-Rahman III b. Muhammad, Abu 'l-Mutarrif al-Nāsir 

al-Hakam II b. ‘Abd al-Rahman HI, Abu '1-Mutarrif al- 
Mustansir 

Hisham II b. al-Hakam II, Abu '1-Walīd al-Mu'ayyad, first 
reign 

Muhammad II b. Hishām II, al-Mahdi, first reign 

Sulayman b. al-Hakam, al-Musta'in, first reign 

Hishām II, second reign 

Sulaymān, second reign 

‘Ali Ibn Hammüd, al-Nasir, Hammüdid 

‘Abd al-Rahmān IV b. Muhammad, al-Murtada 

al-Oāsim Ibn Hammüd, al-Ma'mün, Hammūdid, first time 

Yahya b. ‘Ali, al-.Mu'tali, Hammuüdid, first time 

al-Oāsim, Hammūdid, second time 

"Abd al-Rahmān V b. Hishām, al-Mustazhir 

Muhammad III b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, al-Mustakfi, k. 416/ 
1025 

Yahyā, Hammūdid, second time 


o 418-22/1027-31 Hisham III b. Muhammad, al-Mu'tadd, d. 428/1036 


Mulūk al-Tawā'if 


Arab and Berber troops crossed over the Straits of Gibraltar from Morocco to 
Spain in 92/711 and speedily overthrew the Visigoths, the Germanic military 
aristocracy who had ruled Spain until then. Over the next decades, the Muslim 
forces drove the remnants of the Visigoths into the Cantabrian Mountains of the 
extreme north of the Iberian peninsula, and even penetrated across the Pyrenees 
into Frankish Gaul, until Charles Martel defeated them just to the north of 
Poitiers, in the battle called by the Arabs that of Balāt al-Shuhada’, in 114/732. 
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During these early years, Spain was ruled by a succession of Arab governors sent 
out from the east, as the most westerly province of the Islamic empire, called in . 
the Arabic sources al-Andalus (almost certainly not from *Vandalicia, the land 
of the Vandals, whose passage through Spain over two centuries before had left 
virtually no traces, but more probably from a Germanic expression meaning : 
. ‘share, parcel of land”). But in 138/756, ‘Abd al-Rahman I, later called al-Dākhil 
'the Incomer', and one of the few Umayyads to have escaped slaughter in the 
‘Abbasid Revolution, appeared in Spain and founded the Umayyad amirate there. 
In a peninsula where the facts of geography militated against central control 
and firm rule, the establishment of the Umayyad state was an achievement 
indeed. The amirate was based on Seville (Ishbiliya) and Cordova (Ourtuba), but 
the Amirs' hold on the outlying provinces was less secure. Although a good 
proportion of the Hispano-Roman population became Muslim (the Muwalladün)], 
a substantial number remained Christian (the Musta'rabün, Mozarabs}, and 
_ looked to the independent Christian north for moral and religious support. In 
particular, Toledo (Tulaytila), the ancient capital of the Visigoths and the 
ecclesiastical centre of Spain, was a centre of rebelliousness. Among the Mus- 
lims, there were many local princes whose military strength as marcher lords 
enabled them to live virtually independently of the capital Cordova; these 
flourished above all in the Ebro valley of the north-east, the later Aragon and 
Catalonia (e.g. the Tujibids of Saragossa and the Banū Qasi of Tudela). In the later 
ninth century, there were two centres of prolonged rebellion against the central 
government by its own Muslim subjects, one around Badajoz under Ibn Marwan 
the Galician, and the other in the mountains of Granada under Ibn Hafsün. 
Despite these weaknesses, and despite the continued existence of the petty 
Christian kingdoms of the north, the Spanish Umayyads made Cordova a 
remarkable centre of craft industries and trade, and as a home for Arabic culture, 
learning and artistic production it was inferior only to Baghdad and Cairo. The 
tenth century was dominated by 'Abd al-Rahmān IH, called al-Nāsir 'the 
Victorious’, who reigned for fifty years (300—50/912—61 ). He raised the power of 
the monarchy to a new pitch; court ceremonial was made more elaborate, 
possibly with Byzantine practice in mind, and 'Abd al-Rahmān countered the 
pretensions of his enemies the Fātimids by himself adopting the titles of Caliph 
and Commander of the Faithful in place of the simple previous designation of 
Amir. In this way, the rather vague ideological basis of the state, which had 
prevailed for over 150 years — in which the Umayyads had never been able to 
decide whether they were stilla part, albeit peripheral, of the Islamic oecumene, 
or whether they were ruling over a localised, Iberian principality, Muslim in faith 
but turned inwards politically — was relinquished. ‘Abd al-Rahman now clearly 
set aside the doctrine of orthodox religious theory that the caliphate was one and 
indivisible. No longer relying primarily on the Andalusian Arab junds or 
territorially-based military contingents, the Caliph built up the army’s strength 
with fresh Berber tribesmen from North Africa and with slave troops brought 
from various parts of Christian Europe (the Sagāliba). The Christians of the north 
were humbled and an anti-Fatimid policy pursued in North Africa. But after the 
death of al-Hakam II in 366/976, the succession devolved on minors and weaker 
candidates, so that real power in the state passed to the Hājib or chief minister 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir, called al-Mansūr ‘the Victorious’ (the Almanzor of Christian 
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sources]; it was he who captured Barcelona and who on one occasion sacked the 
shrine of St James of Compostella in Galicia. 

Yet early in the eleventh century, the 'Amirid Hajibs lost control and the 
Umayyad caliphate fell apart. Possible reasons for this have been much discussed 
by historians. It has been argued, for instance, that the numbers of Muslims in 
al-Andalus had increased by conversion from Christianity in "Abd al-Rahmān 
III's reign so that the Muslims were perhaps for the first time a majority there and 
felt a new confidence from this strength and a greater feeling of control over the 
land; hence they no longer saw the necessity of a strong, central government as 
vital for the preservation of Islam in the Iberian peninsula. If this was the case, 
such confidence was misplaced. The last, ephemeral Umayyads could not 
maintain the primacy in the state of the old Andalusian Muslims, essentially 
Arabs and Muwalladün, in face of the military strength of the Berbers and 
Sagāliba. Their short reigns alternated with periods of rule by the Berberised Arab 
Hammūdids, local rulers in Malaga, Ceuta, Tangier and Algeciras (see below, no. 
5, Taifas nos 1, 2). The Umayyads finally disappeared in 422/1031, and Muslim 
Spain fell into a period of political fragmentation, in the course of which various 
local chiefs and ethnic groups held power (the age of the Mulūk al-Tawā'if or 
Reyes de Taifas: see below, no. 5); not until the coming of the Almoravids (see 
below, no. 14) at the end of the century did al-Andalus experience unity again. 


Lane-Poole, 19-22; Zambaur, 3-4 and Table F, Album, 13-14. 

Er ‘Umaiyads. IV (E. Lēvi-Provengal). 

G. C. Miles, The Coinage of the Umayyads of Spain, Ans Hispanic Numismatic Series, 
Monographs, no. 1, New York 1950. 

E. Lēvi-Provengal, Histoire de l'Espagne musulmane, Paris 1950-67, I-II, with Table at II, 
346. 
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THE MULŪK AL-TAWA’IF OR REYES DE TAIFAS IN SPAIN 
Fifth to early seventh century/eleventh to early thirteenth century 
Central and southern Spain, Ceuta and the Balearic Islands 


The seventy or eighty years or so between the end of the line of ‘Amirid Hājibs 
and the coming of the Almoravids saw the final collapse of the Umayyad dynasty 
and the formation of local principalities across Muslim Spain; yet, as has not 
infrequently happened in world history, political fragmentation was accompa- 
nied by great cultural brilliance. 

The process began in the post-‘Amirid period of fitna or chaos, well before the 
disappearance of the Umayyads in 422/1031, with the main Taifa principalities 
firmly established by then. The former capital Cordova was never able to 
establish more than a local authority during these decades of the Taifas. Instead, 
there arose a mosaic of local powers, whose geographical centres David 
Wasserstein has listed as amounting to in effect thirty-nine, as follows (in 
alphabetical order): 


. Algeciras/al-Jazira al-Khadra' (the Hammuüdids) 

. Almería/al-Mariya (the Bani Sumadih) 

Alpuente/al-Bunt (the Banu '1-Oāsim) 

Arcos/Arkush (the Banü Khazrūn) 

. Badajoz/Batalyaws (the Aftasids] 

. Baza/Basta 

. Calatayud/Qal'at Ayyüb (the Hüdids) 

. Calatrava/Qal‘at Rabāh 

. Carmona/Oarmūna (the Banū Birzāl) 

10. Ceuta/Sabta (the Hammudids) 

11. Cordova/(Qurtuba (the Jahwarids} 

12. Denia/Dāniya (the Banū Mujahid) 

13. Majorca/Mayūrga and the Balearic Islands/al-Jaza'ir al-Shargiyya (the Banū 
Mujahid and then governors for the North African dynasties and independ- 
ent rulers of the Banū Ghāniya: see below, no. 6) 

14. Granada/Gharnāta (the Zīrids) 

15. Huelva/Walba or Awnaba and Saltes/Shaltish 

16. Huesca/Washga (the Hūdids]) 

17. Jaén/Jayyan 

18. Lērida/Lārida (the Hūdids) 

19. Majorca/Mayūrga (the Banū Mujāhid) 

20. Mālaga/Mālaga (the Hammūdids) 

21. Medinaceli/Madīnat Sālim 

22. Mērtola/Martula 

23. Morón/Mawrür (the Bana Nah) 

24. Murcia/Mursiya (various rulers, including the Tahirids} 

25. Murviedro/Murbaytar 

26. Niebla/Labla and Gibraleón/Jabal al-‘Uyan (the Yahsubids) 
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27. Ronda/Runda 

28. La Sahla or Albarracin/al-Sahla (the Bana Razin) 

29. Santa Maria de Algarve/Shantamariya al-Gharb or Ocsonoba/Ukshūnuba 
(the Banū Hārūn) 

30. Saragossa/Saraqusta (the Tujibids and then Hüdids) 

31. Segura/Shaqüra - 

32. Seville/Ishbiliya (the 'Abbadids) 

33. Silves/Shilb (the Banū Muzayn) 

34. Toledo/Tulaytila (the Dhu '1-Nūnids) 

35. Tortosa/Turtüsha 

36. Tudela/Tutila (the Hūdids) 

37. Valencia/Balansiya (the 'Amirids) 

38. Vilches/Bilj 

39. Hisn al-Ashraf 


Some of these, especially in the more prosperous and settled south, south-east 
andeast, were little more than city states, but others, like the Aftasids of Badajoz 
in the south-west of the peninsula, the Dhu '1-Nūnids of Toledo, on the far 
northern edge of Muslim territory, and the Hüdids in the Ebro valley, ruled large 
tracts of territory. The dynasties were of varying official background and race, 
reflecting the trends of later Umayyad times and of the ethnic rivalries of the 
various groups. Several sprang out of the old ‘Amirid military élite and their 
clients. Some were from long-established Arab families, like the ‘Abbadids of 
Seville, the Banü Oāsim of Alpuente and the Hüdids of Saragossa. Others were 
Berber, like the Miknasa Aftasids and the Hawwara Dhu 'l-Nünids (whose 
original name was the Berber one of Zennun), or were Berberised Arabs like the 
Hammūdids (ultimately of Idrisid origin) of Algeciras, Ceuta and Málaga; in 
several cases, these Berber Taifas sprang from the great influx of troops from 
North Africa brought about by Ibn Abi ‘Amir towards the end of the tenth 
century, such as the Sanhaja Zirids in Granada. In certain towns of the south-east 
and east, Saglabi commanders seized power, such as the initial rulers in Almeria, 
Badajoz, Murcia, Valencia and Tortosa, although the role of the Sagaliba in Spain 
tended to fade out after the mid-eleventh century. 

The larger Taifas pursued aggressive policies at the expense of their neigh- 
bours. The 'Abbādids expanded almost to Toledo, and to further their designs at 
one stage resuscitated a man who claimed to be the last Umayyad caliph, Hisham 
III, thought to have died in obscurity after his deposition. Several of the Taifas 
were quite content to intrigue with or even to call in the Christians against their 
fellow-Muslims; the last Aftasid, Umar al-Mutawakkil, was ready, after the 
arrival in Spain of the Almoravids, to cede his possessions in central Portugal to 
Alfonso VI of Léon and Castile in return for belp against the threatening Berber 
power. 

Towards the end of the eleventh century, the tide was clearly flowing against 
the Muslims in Spain, a complete reversal of the situation a century or so before 
when the weak, petty kingdoms of northern Spain had paid tribute to the mighty 
Cordovan caliphate; now many of the Taifas were paying tribute, parias, to the 
Christian states and were in varying relations of vassalage to them. Toledo fell 
to Alfonso in 478/1085 as much through internal dissensions as through external 
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attack. Appeals to the greatest Muslim power in the West, the Almoravids of 
Mauritania and Morocco, both from Taifa rulers andfrom the religious classes in 
Spain, seemed to be the only way out, but the victory of the Almoravids at 
Sagrajas or al-Zallāga in 479/1086 proved to be the prelude to the sweeping-away 
of almost all the Taifas within a few years, the Hūdids in Saragossa alone 
preserving a tenuous independence until 503/1110. 

In the interval between the collapse of Almoravid power in Spain and the 
assertion of Almohad control there after 540/1145 (see below, nos. 14, 15), short- 
lived Taifas were constituted in some places, e.g. at Valencia, Cordova, Murcia 
and Mērtola; and after the decline of Almohad authority in Spain, local com- 
manders were able to seize power in certain places, for example at Valencia, 
Niebla and, somewhat more enduringly, Murcia, until these towns were recov- 
ered by the Christians. 


1. The Hammidids of Málaga 


e 404/1014 or 
405/1015 ‘Ali b. Hammüd, al-Nāsir 
o 408/1017 al-Oāsim b. Hammūd, al-Ma'mün, first reign 
o 412/1021 Yahya Ib. ‘Ali, al-Mu'tali, first reign 
413/1022. al-Oāsim I, second reign 
417/1026 Yahyā I al-Mu'tali, second reign 
o 427/1036 Idris I b. ‘Ali, al-Muta'ayyad 
431/1039 Yahya II b. Idris, al-Oā'im 
e 431/1040 al-Hasan b. Yahya I, al-Mustansir 
o 434/1043 Idris II b. Yahya I, al-' Alī, first reign 
e 438/1046 Muhammad I b. Idrīs, al-Mahdī 
444/1052, Idris III b. Yahyā II, al-Sāmī al-Muwaffag 
o 445/1053 Idris II al-' Ali al-Zāfir, second reign 
? to 448/1056 Muhammad II b. Idris, al-Musta'li 
The main Hammūdid line in Málaga extinguished by the 
Zirids of Granada, the branch in Alcegiras being 
extinguished also in 446/1054 or 451/1059 by the 
'Abbadids of Seville. 


2. The Hammūdids of Ceuta 


400/1010 ‘Ali b. Hammüd, al-Nāsir 
408/1017 al-Oāsim b Hammūd, al-Ma'mün 
412/1021 

or 414/1023 

to 427/1036 Yahya I b. ‘Ali, al-Mu'tali 
426/1035 Idris I b. ‘Ali, al-Muta’ayyad 
431/1039 Yahya II b. Idris, al-Qa'im 
431/1040 Hasan b. Yahya I, al-Mustansir 

c. 442/c. 1050 Idris II b. Yahya I, al-' Ali 
by 453/1061 Governors for the Hammuüdids and then independent 
rulers from the Barghawāta Berbers 
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414/1023 
o 433/1042 
o 461-84/1069-91 


484/1091 


414/1023 
434/1043 
444-59/1052-67 
459/1067 


402/1012 
? 


448-58/1056-66 
459/1067 


403/1013 
410/1019 

o 429/1038 
465-83/1073-90 


483/1090 


c. 403/c. 1013 
419/1028 
429—33/1038-42 


429/1038 
433/1042, 
o 443/1051 
484/1091 
484/1091 


8. 


e c. 403/c. 1012 
o 436-68/1045—76 
468/1076 


3. The 'Abbādids of Seville 


Muhammad I b. Ismā'īl Ibn ‘Abbad, Abu '1-Oāsim, initially 
as member of a triumvirate 

' Abbad b. Muhammad I, Abu ‘Amr Fakhr al-Dawla al- 
Mu'tadid 

Muhammad II b. 'Abbad, Abu 'l-Qasim al-Mu'tamid, d. 
487/1095 

Almoravid conquest 


4. The Banü Birzal in Carmona 


Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Birzali, Abū ‘Abdallah 
Ishàq b. Muhammad 

al-'Aziz or al-'Izz b. Ishaq, al-Mustazhir 

"Abbādid annexation 


5. The Banü Khazrün in Arcos 


Muhammad Ibn Khazrün, Abū 'Abdallah 'Imād al-Dawla 
'Abdün Ibn Khazrün 

Muhammad b. 'Abdün 

‘Abbddid annexation 


6. The Zirids of Granada 


Zāwī b. Zīrī al-Sanhaji 

Habbūs b. Māksan 

Bādīs b. Habbūs, al-Muzaffar al-Nāsir 

o ‘Abdallah b. Buluggin b. Badis, 

Sayf al-Dawla, in Granada, died in exile | co-rulers 
Tamim b. Buluggin, in Málaga, 

d. 488/1095 

Almoravid conquest 


7. The Banü Sumadih of Almería 


Khayrān al-Saglabi 

Zuhayr al-Saglabi 

‘Abd al-' Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi ‘Amir, al- 
Mansūr of Valencia 

Governors from the Banü Sumādih for the ‘Amirids of Valencia 

Ma'n b. Muhammad Ibn Sumadih 

Muhammad b. Ma'n, Abū Yahyā al-Mu'tasim 

Ahmad b. Muhammad, Mu'izz al-Dawla, died in exile 

Almoravid conquest 


The Banū Mujāhid of Denia and Majorca 


Mujahid b. ‘Abdallah al-'Amiri, al-Muwaffaq 
‘Ali b. Mujahid, Iqbal al-Dawla 
Annexation by the Hūdids 
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9. The rulers in Majorca during the eleventh and early twelfth centuries 


405-68/1015-76 
o 468/1076 

o 486-508/ 
1093-1114 
508/1114 


422/1031 


o 435/1043 
450-61/1058-69 


461/1069 


Governors of the Banü Mujāhid of Denia 
‘Abdallah al-Murtada 


Mubashshir b. Sulaymān, Nāsir al-Dawla 
Almoravid annexation 


10. The Jahwarids of Cordova 


Jahwar b. Muhammad Ibn Jahwar, Abu 'l-Hazm, formally as 
member of a triumvirate 

Muhammad b. Jahwar, Abu '1-Walid al-Rashid 

‘Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad, Dhu 'l-Siyadatayn al-Mansur 
al-Zafir, died in exile 

‘Abbddid conquest 


11. The rulers in Cordova of the Almoravid-Almohad interregnum 


o 538/1144 
o 539/1145 


540/1146 
541/1146 
543/1148 


403/1012-13 
413/1022. 


437/1045 
e 460/1068 
o 460-87/1068-94 


487/1094 


c. 403/c. 1012 
o 409/1018 


o 435/1043 


o 467/1075 
472/1080 

e 473-8/1081-5 
478/1085 


Hamdin b. Muhammad, al-Mansūr, first reign 

Ahmad III b. ‘Abd al-Malik, Sayf al-Dawla, Hadid, d. 540/ 
1146 

Hamdin b. Muhammad, second reign 

Yahya b. ‘Ali, Ibn Ghaniya 

Almohad conquest 


12. The Aftasids of Badajoz 


Sabir al-Saqlabi 

‘Abdallah b. Muhammad Ibn al-Aftas, Abū Muhammad al- 
Mansur 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, Aba Bakr al-Muzaffar 

Yahya b. Muhammad 

‘Umar b. Muhammad, Abū Hafs al-Mutawakkil, k. 487/ 
1094 or 488/1095 

Almoravid conquest 


13. The Dhu '1I-Nūnids of Toledo 


Ya'īsh b. Muhammad, Abū Bakr al-Oādī 

Ismā'īl b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān Ibn Dhi '1-Nūn, Abū Muhammad 
Dhu '1-Riyāsatayn al-Zāfir 

Yahyā Ib. Isma'il, Abu 'l-Hasan Sharaf al-Dawla al-Ma'mün 
Dhu 'l-Majdayn 

Yahya II b. Isma‘il b. Yahya I, al-Oādir, first reign 

Occupation by the Aftasid ‘Umar al-Mutawakkil 

Yahya II al-Qadir, second reign, k. 485/1092. 

Conquest by Alfonso VI of León and Castile, with Yahyā 
installed in Valencia as a puppet ruler 
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14. The 'Āmirids of Valencia 


401/1010-11 Mubārak al-Saqlabi and Muzaffar al-Saqlabi 
408 or 409/1017-18 Labīb al-Saqlabi 
o 411/1020 
or 412/1021 'Abdal- Azīz b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (Sanchuelo) Ibn Abi ‘Amir, 
al-Mansür 
o 452/1060 ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz, Nizam al-Dawla al-Muzaffar 
457-68/1065-76 Dhu 'I-Nūnid occupation 
468/1076 Abü Bakr b. 'Abd al-'Aziz, al-Mansür 
478/1085 ‘Uthman b. Abi Bakr, al-Oādī 
478-85/1085-92 Dhu l-Nünid Yahyā b. Ismā'īl al-Qadir installed as puppet 
ruler by Alfonso VI 
487-92/1094-9 Valencia occupied by the Cid 
495/1102 Almoravid conquest 


15. The rulers in Valencia of the Almoravid-Almohad interregnum 


539/1144. Mansür b. ‘Abdallah, Oādī 
e 542/1147 Abū'Abdallāh Muhammadb. Sa'd, Ibn Mardanish, Rey Lobo 
or Lope 
567/1172, Hilalb. Muhammad, Ibn Mardanish, submitted to the Almohads 


16. The Tujibids in Saragossa 


400/1010 al-MundhirIb. Yahyā al-Tujibi, governor for the Umayyads 
o 414/1023 Yahya b. al-Mundhir I, al-Muzaffar 
e 420/1029 al-Mundhir II b. Yahyā, Mu'izz al-Dawla al-Mansür 
e 430-1/1039-40 ‘Abdallah b. al-Hakam, al-Muzaffar 
431/1040 Succession of the Hüdids 


17. The Hüdids in Saragossa, Huesca, Tudela and Lérida, 
and, subsequently, Denia, Tortosa and Calatayud 


e 431/1040 Sulaymān b. Muhammad Ibn Hüd al-Judhāmī, Abū Ayyüb 
al-Musta'in I, d. 438/1046 
e c. 439/c. 1047 Sulaymān b. Yüsuf, Taj al-Dawla 
e (c. 43940/ 
c. 1047-8 Muhammad b. Sulayman, ‘Adud al-Dawla, in Calatayud 
o c. 43942/c. 
1047-50 ? al-Mundhir b. Sulaymān, in Tudela] 
o 441-75/1049-82 Ahmad I b. Sulayman, Sayf al-Dawla ‘Imad al-Dawla al- 
Mugtadir l 
e 474/1081 Yūsuf b. Ahmad I, al-Mu'tamin 
e (474—83/1081-90 al-Mundhirb. Ahmad, Imādal-Dawla, in Denia and Tortosa] 
o 476/1083 Ahmad II b. Yüsuf, Sayf al-Dawla al-Musta'in 
o (483-c. 492/ 
1090-c. 1099 Sulaymān b. al-Mundhir, Sayyid al-Dawla, in Denia and 
then Tortosa) 
503/1110 'Abd al-Malik b. Ahmad II, Imād al-Dawla, after this same 
year in Rueda de Jalón/Rüta 
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503/1110 Almoravid occupation of Saragossa 
512/1118 Christian occupation of Saragossa 
-.524-40/1130-46 Ahmad III b. ‘Abd al-Malik, Sayf al-Dawla, in Rueda and 
then in central Spain 
540/1146 Former Hüdid territories in central Spain taken over by 
Alfonso I el Batallador and Ramiro II of Aragon 


18. The rulers of Murcia, including the Tāhirids and Hüdids 


403/1012-13 Khayrān al-Saglabi of Almería 
419/1028 Zuhayr al-Saqlabi of Almería 
429/1038 ‘Abd al- Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān Ibn Abi ‘Amir, al- 
Mansür, of Valencia 
436/1045 Mujahid b. ‘Abdallah al-‘Amiri of Denia 
c. 440/c. 1049 Ahmad, Abū Bakr Ibn Tahir 
455/1063 Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn Tahir 
471/1078 Governors on behalf of the ‘Abbddids of Seville 
484/1091 Almoravid conquest 
489-90/1096-7 Ahmad b. Abi Ja‘far ‘Abd al-Rahmān Ibn Tahir, Abū Ja'far 
Resumption of Almoravid control 
540/1145 e ‘Abdallah b. Iyād and e ‘Abdallah b. Faraj al-Thaghri as 
rivals for power 
o 543/1148 Muhammad b. Sa'd, Abū ‘Abdallah Ibn Mardanish, Rey 
Lobo or Lope, of Valencia 
567/1172 Almohad occupation 
o 625/1228 Muhammad b. Yūsuf Ibn Hūd, Abū 'Abdallāh al- 
Mutawakkil, also in Valencia till the Christian 
reconquest of Valencia in 636/1238 
e 635/1238 Muhammad b. Muhammad, Abū Bakr al-Wāthig, first reign 
636/1239 al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Malik, Diya’ al-Dawla 
o 638/1241 Muhammad Ibn Hid, Abū Ja'far Baha’ al-Dawla 
660/1262 Muhammad b. Abi Ja'far Muhammad 
662/ a Muhammad b. Muhammad, Abu Bakr, second reign 
? ‘Abdallah b. ‘Ali, Ibn Ashalala, of the Nasrids of Granada 
(664/1266 Aragonese conquest) 


Zambaur, 53-8 and Map 1; Lane-Poole, 23-6; Album, 14-15. 

A. Prieto y Vives, Los Reyes de Taifas, estudio histórico-numismático de los Musulmanes 
españoles en el siglo V de la Hégira (XI de J.C.), Madrid 1926. 

H. W. Hazard, The Numismatic History of Late Medieval North Africa, ans Numismatic 
Studies, no. 8, New York 1952, 57-8, 96, 233-6, 281-2 (for the Hammuüdids of Málaga, 
Algeciras and Ceuta], 68-9, 158-9, 272-3 (for the later Hūdids of Murcia and Ceuta). 

G. C. Miles, Coins of the Spanish Mulük al-Tawā'if, ans Hispanic Numismatic Series, 
Monographs, no. 3, New York 1954. 

D. Wasserstein, The Rise and Fall of the Party Kings. Politics and Society in Islamic Spain 
1002-1086, Princeton 1985. 

Ei! art. ‘Tudjib (Banū), ‘Zirids’ (E. Lēvi-Provengalļ 

E arts ^ Abbadids', ‘Aftasids’, Balansiya' (Lēvi-Provengal), ‘Dhu 'I-Nünids' (D. M. Dunlop), 
'Djahwarids', ‘Hammidids’ (A. Huici Miranda), 'Hūdids' (Dunlop), ‘Ibn Mardanish’, 
'Karmüna', 'Mayürka' (J. Bosch-Vilá], 'Sarakusta' (M. J. Viguera). 
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THE BANU GHANIYA 
520-99/1126-1203 
The Balearic Islands 


520/1126 Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Yüsuf al-Massüfi, Ibn Ghaniya, 
governor of the Balearics for the Almoravids 

550/1155 *Abdallāh b. Muhammad 

550/1155 Abū Ibrāhīm Ishaq b. Muhammad 

579/1183 Muhammad b. Ishāg, under Almohad suzerainty 

580/1184 "Alī b. Ishaq 

583—600/1187—1203 ‘Abdallah b. Ishaq 

600/1203 Almohad occupation of the Balearics, and Almohad 

governors 
627-8/1230-1 Aragonese conquest of Majorca 


The founder of this petty Sanhaja Berber dynasty, which controlled the Balearic 
Islands for eighty years and also played a significant role during the period of later 
Almohad rule in the eastern Maghrib, was an Almoravid descendant on the 
female side, deriving his name Ibn Ghaniya from the name of an Almoravid 
princess, the wife of ‘Ali b. Yüsuf. 'Ali's son Yahya defended the Almoravid 
possessions in Spain against the incoming Almohads (see below, no. 15], and then 
remnants of the Ibn Ghāniya family withdrew to the Balearic Islands. There they 
founded their own independent line as a post-Almoravid principality which grew 
rich on, inter alia, piracy against the Christians. One member of the family, 'Ali 
b. Ishaq, decided to leave the Balearics and carry on the struggle against the 
Almohads in the eastern Maghrib. He and his successor there, Yahyā b. Ishāg, 
were for several decades destabilising influences in the affairs of Ifriqiya and what 
is now eastern Algeria until 'Ali's defeat and death in 633/1227 and Yahya's loss 
of Ifrīgiya and subsequent death in 635/1236; the activities here of the Banü 
Ghāniya were a potent factor in the decline of Almohad power in the eastern 
Maghrib. Meanwhile, the Almohad caliph al-Nāsir had invaded Majorca and 
installed his own governor there, ending the rule of the Banü Ghaniya in the 
Balearics; the Almohads and their epigoni held the islands for nearly thirty years 
until James I of Aragon conquered Majorca, with Ibiza and Minorca following it 
into Christian hands by 686/1287. 


Zambaur, 57. 

zÊ 'Ghàniya, Bani’ (G. Margais]; "Mayūrķa' (J. Bosch-Vilā). 

A. Bel, Les Benou Ghánya, derniers représentants de l'empire almoravide et leur lutte 
contre l'empire almohade, Publications de l'Ecole des Lettres d'Alger, Bull. de 
Correspondance Africaine, XXVII, Paris 1903, with a genealogical table at p. 26. 
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o 629/1232 


671/1273 
701/1302 
708/1309 


713/1314 
o 725/1325 
o 733/1333 
e 755/1354 

760/1359 

761/1360 


e 763/1362 
793/1391 
794/1392. 


810-20/1408-17 


o 1417 
o 1419 
1427 
1429 
1432 
1432 
1445 
1445 


1446 
1447-53 


1451-5 
1454-64 

o 1464 

o 887/1482. 


1483 
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THE NASRIDS OR BANU 'L-AHMAR . 
629—897/1232-1492. 
Granada 


Muhammad I b. Yusuf, Abū 'Abdallāh al-Ghalib or al- 
Shaykh, called Ibn al-Ahmar 

Muhammad II b. Muhammad I, Abū ‘Abdallah al-Fagīh 

Muhammad III b. Muhammad H, Abū ‘Abdallah al-Makhlū' 

Nasr b. Muhammad II, Abu "l-Juyüsh, after 713/1314 
governor in Guadix 

Isma‘il I b. Faraj, Abu '1-Walid 

Muhammad IV b. Isma‘il, Abū ‘Abdallah 

Yusuf I b. Isma'il I, Abu '1-Hajjāj al-Mu'ayyad 

Muhammad V b. Yusuf I, Abū ‘Abdallah, first reign 

Ismā'īl II b. Yüsuf I, Abu 'I-Walīd 

Muhammad VI b. Isma‘il, Abū ‘Abdallah al-Ghālib (el 
Bermejo in Christian chronicles) 

Muhammad V, al-Ghani, second reign 

Yusuf II b. Muhammad V, Abu 'l-Hajjàj al-Mustaghni 

Muhammad VII b. Yüsuf H, Abū ‘Abdallah al-Musta‘in 

Yusuf III b. Yüsuf II, Abu 'l-Hajjaj al-Nāsir 

Muhammad VIII b. Yüsuf III, Aba ‘Abdallah al-Mutamassik 
(al-Saghir/el Pequeño), first reign 

Muhammad IX b. Nasr, Abū 'Abdallāh al-Ghalib (al-Aysar/ 
el Zurdo), first reign 

Muhammad VIII, second reign 

Muhammad IX, second reign 

Yusuf IV, Abu ’l-Hajjāj (Ibn al-Mawl/Abenalmao] 

Muhammad IX, third reign 

Muhammad X b. Uthmān, Abū ‘Abdallah (al-Ahnaf/el 
Cojo}, first reign 

Yusuf V b. Ahmad b. Muhammad V, Abu '1-Hajjāj (Ibn 
Isma‘il/Aben Ismael], first reign 

Muhammad X, second reign 

Muhammad IX, fourth reign (1451-3 in association with 
Muhammad XI) 

Muhammad XI b. Muhammad VIII, (el Chiquito} (1454-5 in 
competition with Sa'd} 

Abū Nasr Sa'd b. ‘Ali b. Yüsuf II, al-Musta‘in (Ciriza < Sidi 
Sa'd, Muley Zad, Cah} (1462 in competition with Yüsuf 
V], second reign 

‘Ali b. Sa'd, Abu 'l-Hasan (Muley Hācen), first reign 

Muhammad XII b. Abi '1-Hasan ‘Ali, Abū ‘Abdallah al- 
Zughübi (Boabdil el Chico}, first reign 

‘Ali b. Sa'd, second reign 
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1485 Muhammad b. Sa'd, al-Zaghal, from 1486 in competition 
with his nephew Muhammad XII's second reign 
8967/1490-2, Muhammad XII, third reign, d. 940/1533 
897/1492 Spanish reconquest 


After the Almohads (see below, no. 15) were defeated in Spain, most of the 
Muslim towns fell speedily into Christian hands: Cordova fell in 633/1236 and 
Seville in 646/1248. One Muslim chief, Muhammad (I) al-Ghālib, who claimed 
descent from a Medinan Companion of the Prophet, managed to gain control of 
the mountainous and thus defensible extreme south of the Iberian peninsula 
covering the present provinces of Granada, Málaga and Almería with parts of 
Cádiz, Jaén and Murcia. He made Granada his capital and its citadel, known as 
the Alhambra (al-Hamrā' ‘the Red [fortress]'), his centre, agreeing to pay parias 
or tribute first to Ferdinand III of Castile and León and then to his successor 
Alfonso X. The Nasrid sultans were rivals with the Marinids of Morocco (see 
below, no. 16) for control of the Straits of Gibraltar, and Muhammad II and 
Muhammad V actually controlled Ceuta during 705-9/1305-9 and 786-9/1384— 
7, minting coins there. But they eventually had to seek help from the Marinids 
against pressure from the Christian kingdoms of Castile and Aragon; yet Muslim 
hopes of successful Marinid intervention in the Iberian peninsula were dashed 
when the Marinid sultan Abu '1 Hasan 'Ali and the Nasrid sultan Yüsuf I were 
defeated by the Castilians and Portuguese at the battle of Tarifa (known in 
Christian sources as that of the Rio Salado) in 741/1340. 

Despite its precarious position, partly because of instability and disturbances 
within the kingdom of Castile-Léon, the Nasrid sultanate remained for two and 
a half centuries a centre for Islamic civilisation, attracting scholars and literary 
men from all over the Muslim West. The historian Ibn Khaldün served as a 
diplomat for Muhammad V on a mission to Pedro I of Castile at Seville, and in 
the vizier Lisān al-Din Ibn al-Khatib, whose history of Granada is a source of 
prime importance, Nasrid Granada produced a major literary figure. But in the 
fifteenth century the internal unity of Granada was impaired by internecine 
rivalries among the ruling family, aided and abetted by powerful families like 
that of the Banu '1-Sarrāj (the 'Abencerrajes']. The marriage of Ferdinand II of 
Aragon (subsequently Ferdinand V of Castile-Aragon) to Isabella of Castilc in 
1469 brought about the unification of the greater part of Christian Spain under 
one crown, and the prospects for the sultanate's survival darkened. Dynastic 
strife grew worse under the last Nasrids, until in 897/1492, Granada was handed 
over to the Christians by Muhammad XII (Boabdil), who remained as lord of 
Mondújar and the Alpujarras for one year and some months before crossing over 
to Morocco. 

The history and the chronology of the last Nasrid amirs are extremely 
confused; where Christian era dates alone are given in the above list of rulers, this 
indicates that the chronology has to be constructed from Christian sources alone 
and that regnal dates are not provided by the Arabic ones. 


Lane-Poole, 28-9; Zambaur, 58-9; Album, 15. 


The lists of Lane-Poole and Zambaur are, in our present state of knowledge, very 
inaccurate and misleading. See now zr? ‘Nasrids’ (J. D. Latham], with a much more 
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accurate chronology, utilising the standard histories pf Rachel Arié, L'Espagne 
musulmane au temps des Nasrides (1232—1492), enlarged 2nd edn, Paris 1990, with 
table after plate XII; eadem, El reino nasri de Granada, Madrid 1992, and L. P. Harvey, 
Islamic Spain 1250-1500, Chicago and London 1990, with tables at pp. 17-19. 

F. Codera y Zaydín, Tratado de numismática ardbigo-espafiola, Madrid 1879. 

A. Vives y Escudero, Monedas de las dinastías ardbigo-espatiolas, Madrid 1893. 

H. W. Hazard, The Numismatic History of Late Medieval North Africa, 84-5, 228, 279, 
285 (for coins minted by the Nasrids at Ceuta]. 

M. A. Ladero Quesada, Granada, historia de un país islámico (1232-1571), 2nd edn, 
Madrid 1979. 

J. J. Rodriguez Lorente, Numismática nasrí, Madrid 1983. 
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THE IDRĪSIDS 
172-375/789-985 
Morocco 


o 172/789 Idris I (al-Akbar} b. ‘Abdallah 
(175/791 Regency for his posthumous son Idris} 
o 187/803 Idris II (al-Asghar or al-Azhar} b. Idris I 
o 213/828 Muhammad b. Idris II, al-Muntasir 
o 221/836 "Alī I Haydara b. Muhammad 
o 234/849 Yahya Ib. Muhammad 
e 249/863 Yahya II b. Yahyā I 
o 252/866 "Alī II b. ‘Umar 
? Yahya IM b. al-Qàsim, al-Miqdam al-Jūtī 
292/905 Yahya IV b. Idris, deposed in 307/919 
305/917 onwards Tributary to the Fātimids, with the Fātimid governor Mūsā 
b. Abi "l- Afiya installed 
313-15/925-7 al-Hasan b. Muhammad, al-Hajjām 
326/938 al-Qasim Gannün b. Muhammad (at Hajar al-Nasr, in the 
Rif and north-western Morocco) 
337/948 Ahmad b. al-Qasim, Abu '1-'Aysh (at Asila} 
343-63/954—74 al-Hasan b. al-Qasim (at Hajar al-Nasr), first reign 
.375/985 al-Hasan, second reign, k. 375/985 
375/985 Incorporation ofthe Western Maghrib into the Fātimid empire 


The Idrisids were the first dynasty who attempted to introduce the doctrines of 
Shi'ism, albeit in a very attenuated form, into the Maghrib, where the most 
vigorous form of Islam - in a region where there was still much paganism and 
Christianity surviving — was that of the radical and egalitarian Khārijism. Idris I 
was a great-grandson of al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, hence connected with the 
line of Shi‘i Imāms. He took part in the ‘Alid rising in the Hijaz of his nephew al- 
Husayn, the sāhib Fakhkh, against the 'Abbasids in 169/786, and was compelled 
to flee to Egypt and then to North Africa, where the prestige of his ‘Alid descent 
led several Zanāta Berber chiefs of northern Morocco to recognise him as their 
leader. There he settled at Walila, the Roman Volubilis, but it seems that he also 
began the laying-out of a military camp, Madinat Fās, nucleus of the later city of 
Fez. This last soon grew populous, attracting emigrants from Muslim Spain and 
Ifrīgiya, the eastern Maghrib, and became the Idrīsids' capital. Its role as a holy 
city, home of the Shorfā (< shurafā' ‘noble ones’), privileged descendants of the 
Prophet's grandsons al-Hasan and al-Husayn, also begins now, and henceforth 
these Shorfā play an important role in Moroccan history (see below, nos 20, 21). 
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The Idrīsid period is also important for the diffusion of Islamic culture over the 
recently-converted Berber tribesmen of the interior. 

However, during the reign of Muhammad al-Muntasir, the Idrisid dominions 
became politically fragmented as a result of his decision to divide out the family's 
various towns - the Idrisids' hold on Morocco was essentially urban-based rather 
than on the countryside - as appanages for several of his numerous brothers. The 
Idrisids thus fell prey to attacks from their Berber enemies, but in the early tenth 
century a more determined and dangerous foe appeared in the shape of the radical 
Shr'i Fatimids of Ifrīgiya. Yahyā IV had to recognise the suzerainty of the Mahdī 
*Ubaydallah, and much of his territory was detached and given to the Miknasa 
Berber chief Misa b. Abi 'l- Afiya. The Idrisids were subsequently driven to the 
peripheries of Morocco, so that there were minor branches at places like Tamdult 
in the south, but the main line was established among the Ghumara Berbers in 
the Rif of northern Morocco. These last gave their allegiance variously to the 
Spanish Umayyads, who were now, under their caliph ‘Abd al-Rahmān M, 
attempting to extend their influence in North Africa, and to the Fātimids. In 353/ 
974, the Idrisid al-Hasan had to surrender to the Umayyads and was carried off 
to Cordova. Some years later, he managed to reappear, with Fātimid support, but 
was killed by Umayyad forces and the Idrisid dynasty in North Africa ended. 

However, during the period of Umayyad decadence in the early eleventh 
century, a distant branch of the Idrisids, the Hammuüdids, succeeded in establish- 
ing Taifa principalities in Málaga and Algeciras (see above, no. 5, Taifas nos 1, 2). 


Lane-Poole, 35; Zambaur, 65 and Table 4; Album, 15. 

kr ‘Idris I’, ‘Idris II’, ‘Idrisids’ (D. Eustache]. 

H. Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc des origines à l'établissement du Protectorat français, 
Casablanca 1949-50, T, 107-34. 

D. Eustache, Corpus de dirhams idrisides et contemporains. Collection de la Banque du 
Maroc et autres collections mondiales, publiques et privées, Rabat 1970—1, with a list 
of rulers and genealogical tables at pp. 3ff. and with notes at pp. 17-24. 
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THE RUSTAMIDS 
161-296/778—909 
Tahert (Tāhart), in western Algeria 


161/778 ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Rustam 

171/788 'Abd al-Wahhāb b. 'Abd al-Rahmān 

208/824 Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Abū Sa'īd 

258/872. Abū Bakr b. Aflah | 

260/874 Muhammad b. Aflah, Abu 'I-Yagzān 

281/894 Yüsuf b. Muhammad, Abü Hatim, first reign 

282/895 Ya'qüb b. Aflah, first reign 

286/899 Yüsuf b. Muhammad, second reign 

? Ya'qüb b. Aflah, second reign 

294-6/907-9 Yaqzàn b. Muhammad 

296/909 Destruction of Tahert by the Fātimids 


The Rustamids have an importance for the history of Islam in North Africa 
disproportionate to the duration and limited extent of their political power. In 
the eighth century, the majority of the Berbers of North Africa adopted the 
radical, egalitarian religio-political sect of Khārijism, perhaps as an expression of 
their own ethnic solidarity against domination by their orthodox Sunni Arab 
masters. Whereas in the east, except for certain areas of concentration, Khārijism 
tended to be an extremist, savagely violent minority faith, in North Africa, 
though equally violent, it was more of a mass movement. The Khariji sub-sect 
of the Ibadiyya, the followers of one ‘Abdallah b. Ibād of Basra, had their original 
North African centre among the Zanāta Berbers of the Jabal Nafüsa in modern 
Tripolitania; and, after a temporary capture of Kairouan (Oayrawān) in central 
Ifrīgiya or Tunisia, the bastion of Arab religious orthodoxy and military power, 
these Ibadis controlled a vast region from Barca to the fringes of Morocco. When 
Arab dominion was largely re-established, a group of the Ibadis under the 
leadership of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam (whose name would indicate Persian 
descent; he was later provided with a doubtless fictitious genealogy back to 
Sasanid royalty] fled to what is now western Algeria. 

Here, ‘Abd al-Rahman in 144/761 founded a Khārijī principality based on the 
newly-founded town of Tahert (Tāhart) (near modern Tiaret), and some fifteen 
years later he was offered the imamate of all the Ibadiyya of North Africa. This 
nucleus in Tahert was linked with Ibādī communities in the Aurés, southern 
Tunisia and the Jabal Nafüsa, and groups as far south as the Fezzan oasis 
acknowledged the spiritual headship of the Ibādī Imāms. Surrounded as they 
were by enemies, including the Shīī Idrisids (see above, no. 8) to the west and the 
Sunni ‘Abbasid governors and then the Aghlabids to the east, the Rustamids 
sought the alliance of the Spanish Umayyads, and received subsidies from them. 
But the rise of the messianic Shi'i Fātimids in Morocco was fatal for them, as for 
other local dynasties of the Maghrib like the Sufri Khariji Midrarids (see below, 
no. 10) and the Aghlabids. The later Rustamids were cut off in the course of the 
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ninth century through schisms within Khārijism from their co-religionists in 
Tripolitania, and in 296/909 Tahert fell to the Kutāma Berber followers of the 
Fatimid dāī or propagandist Abū ‘Abdallah; many of the Rustamids were 
massacred, and the rest fled southwards to the oasis of Ouargla (Wargla). 

Tahert under the Rustamids enjoyed a great material prosperity, being one of 
the northern termini, like Sijilmāsa, of the trans-Saharan caravan routes, and it 
acquired the name of 'the Iraq of the Maghrib'. It attracted a cosmopolitan 
population, among whom were appreciable Persian and Christian elements, and 
was a centre of scholarship. Its great historical role was as a rallying-point and 
nerve-centre for Khārijism throughout North Africa; although Tahert suc- 
cumbed to the Fātimids, Ibadi doctrines long remained potent in the Maghrib, 
and have indeed survived to this day in a few places like the Mzab oasis in Algeria, 
the Tunisian island of Djerba (Jarba) and in the Jabal Nafūsa. 

Itissomewhat remarkable that no coins of the Rustamids have yet been found. 


Sachau, 24-5 no. 55; Zambaur, 64. 

zi! "Tahert' (G. Margais), z? 'Ibādiyya' (T. Lewicki), 'Rustamids' (M. Talbi). 

Chikh Békri, ‘Le Kharijisme berbère: quelques aspects du royaume rustumide', Argo Alger, 
15 (1957], 55-108. 
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THE MIDRĀRIDS 
2.08-366/823-977 
Sijilmdsa in south-eastern Morocco 


208/823 al-Muntasir b. Ilyasa', Abū Malik, called Midrar 
253/867 Maymūn b. al-Muntasir, Ibn Thagiyya, al-Amir 
263/877 Muhammad b. Maymūn 
270/884 Ilyasa' b. al-Muntasir, Abu 'l-Mansür 
296/909 Wasül al-Fath b. Maymün al-Amir 
300/913 Ahmad b. Maymūn al-Amir 
309/921 Muhammad b. (?) Sarü, Abu '1-Muntasir al-Mu'tazz 
321/933 Samgū b. Abi 'l-Muntasir, al-Muntasir, first reign 
e 331/943 Muhammad b. Wāsūl al-Fath, al-Shākir 
347/958 Samgū al-Muntasir, second reign 
352 to 366 
or 369/963 
to 977 or 980 (?) ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad, Abū Muhammad 
c. 366/c. 977 Deposition of the Midrārids 


The Banü Midrār were a Berber family from the Miknasa tribe who arose in the 
town of Sijilmāsa on the Sahara fringes of Morocco, either at roughly the same 
time as the town was founded (or refounded) or shortly afterwards, in the second 
half of the eighth century. The town, which seems originally to have been a 
settlement of Sufri Khārijīs, now flourished as the northern terminus of trans- 
Saharan caravan trade coming from West Africa; the Midrarids came to levy 
transit dues and taxes on the products of the mines of southern Morocco and 
Mauritania (we know virtually nothing, however, of any corresponding cultural 
activity in the town under their rule). The chiefs of the Midrārid family had 
become prominent there, but it is difficult to pin down the date of the actual 
dynasty's beginning. A convenient date, however, is 208/823, when Abū Malik 
al-Muntasir, called Midrar (‘copiously flowing’ [with milk, largesse, etc.]), achieved 
power. 

At first, the Midrārids were nominal vassals of the 'Abbasid caliphs, but had 
some connections with the Rustamids of Tahert (see above, no. 9), who were also 
Khariji in faith. But in the early tenth century, following a prediction according 
to which the expected Mahdi or Divinely-Guided One of the Shī'a was to appear 
at Sijilmāsa, the partisans of the future founder of the Fatimid dynasty (see below, 
no. 27), 'Ubaydallah al-Mahdī, took over Sijilmāsa in 296/909. The Midrarids 
were henceforth generally vassals of the Fatimids. But Muhammad b. Wāsūl's 
repudiation of Sufri Khārijism and adoption of Mālikī Sunnism involved adher- 
ence to the cause of the Spanish Umayyads, and this change of loyalties, plus his 
assumption, like the Umayyads, of the exalted title of caliph, provoked a Fatimid 
reconquest of Sijilmāsa. The Midrārids returned to control the town briefly, but 
their dominion was ended around 366/977 or shortly thereafter, when Khazrün, 
the chief of the Berber Maghrāwa tribe, which was allied with the Spanish 
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Umayyads, killed the last Midrarid and put an end to the dynasty (the descend- 
ants of Khazrūn were in the early eleventh century to establish a Taifa principal- 
ity at Arcos in Spain: see above, no. 5, Taifa no. 5). 


Sachau, 25 no. 56; Zambaur, 64—5, 66; Album, 16. 
Ei ‘Sidjilmasa’ (G. S. Colin); kr "Midrār, Banū' (Ch. Pellat). 
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THE AGHLABIDS 
184-296/800—909 
Ifriqiya, Algeria, Sicily 


o 184/800 Ibrahim I b. al-Aghlab 
o 197/812 ‘Abdallah I b. Ibrahim I, Abu "l- Abbas 
o 201/817 Ziyādat Allāh I b. Ibrahim I, Abū Muhammad 
o 223/838 al-Aghlab b. Ibrahim I, Abū Igāl 
o 226/841 Muhammad I b. al-Aghlab, Abu 'l- Abbas 
o 242/856 Ahmad b. Muhammad I, Abü Ibráhim 
o 249/863 Ziyādat Allāh II b. Muhammad I 
o 250/863 Muhammad II b. Ahmad, Abū ‘Abdallah Abu '1-Gharānīg 
o 261/875 Ibrahim H b. Ahmad, Abū Ishaq 
o 289/902 ‘Abdallah II b. Ibrahim II, Abu 'l- Abbas 
e 290-6/903-9 Ziyadat Allah III b. ‘Abdallah II, Abū Mudar, died in exile 
290/909 Fātimid conquest 


Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab’s father was a Khurāsānian Arab commander in the ‘Abbasid 
army, and in 184/800 the son was granted the province of Ifrīgiya by Hārūn al- 
Rashid in return for an annual tribute of 40,000 dīnārs. The grant involved 
considerable rights of autonomy, and the great distance of North Africa from 
Baghdad ensured that none of the Aghlabids was much disturbed by the caliphal 
government, itself increasingly racked by succession disputes and internal strife 
after the mid-ninth century. Nevertheless, the Aghlabids always remained 
theoretical vassals of the caliphs, retaining the caliphs’ names in the khutba or 
Friday sermon though never on Aghlabid coins after the time of Ibrahim I. The 
first Aghlabids suppressed outbreaks of Berber Khārijism in their territories; and 
then, under Ziyādat Allah I, one of the most capable and energetic members of 
the family, the great project of the conquest of Sicily from the Byzantines was 
begun in 217/827. An extensive corsair fleet was launched, making the Aghlabids 
masters of the central Mediterranean and enabling them to harry the coasts of 
southern Italy, Sardinia, Corsica and even that of the Maritime Alps. Malta was 
captured before 256/870 and occupied by the Muslims for over two centuries 
until the Norman reconquest. It is probable that the conquest of Sicily was begun 
in order to divert religious bellicosity into jihād against the infidels, for the early 
Aghlabid amirs had to cope with strong internal opposition in Ifriqiya from the 
Maliki fuqahd’ or religious lawyers in Kairouan. By the opening of the tenth 
century the conquest of Sicily was virtually complete, and the island remained 
under Muslim rule, at first under governors appointed by the Aghlabids and then 
under those of the Fatimids, including the Kalbids (see below, no. 12), until the 
Norman reconquest of the later eleventh century, forming an important centre 
for the diffusion of Islamic culture to Christian Europe. 

However, the Aghlabids’ hold on Ifriqiya became loosened towards the end of 
the ninth century. The Shīī propaganda of the dā'ī Abu ‘Abdallah had a powerful 
effect among the Kutāma Berbers of the mountainous region of what is now 
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north-eastern Algeria. Kutāma forces inflicted several defeats on the Aghlabid 
army, and the last of the line, Ziyādat Allāh III, was compelled in 296/909 to 
abandon the capital al-Raggāda, founded by his grandfather Ibrahim II, and fled 
to Egypt after fruitless attempts to secure help from the 'Abbasids, subsequently 
dying in the East. Ifrīgiya now became the nucleus of the Fátimids' North African 
possessions, where they constructed their capital al-Mahdiyya, which then 
replaced al-Raggāda. 


Lane-Poole, 36-8; Zambaur, 67-8; Album, 15-16. 

EP  Aghlabids' (G. Margais]. 

M. Vonderheyden, La Berbérie orientale sous la dynastie des Benoū Arlab 800—909, Paris 
1927, with genealogical table at p. 332. 

O. Grabar, The Coinage of the Tülünids, ans Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 139, 
New York 1957, 51-4. 

M. Talbi, L'émirat aghlabide, Paris 1966. 
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THE KALBIDS 
337-445/948-1053 
Governors in Sicily 


337/948 al-Hasan b. ‘Abdallah b. Abi 'l-Husayn al-Kalbī 
342/953 Ahmad b. al-Hasan, Abu 'l-Husayn 
359/970 "Alī b. al-Hasan, Abu '1-Oāsim 
372/982. Jahir b. 'Ali 
373/983 Ja'far b. Muhammad b. 'Ali 
375/985 ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
379/989 Yusuf b. ‘Abdallah, Abu 'l-Futüh Thigat al-Dawla 
388/998 Ja'far b. Yüsuf, Tàj al-Dawla 
410/1019 Ahmad al-Akhal b. Yüsuf, Abü Ja'far Ta'yid al- 
Dawla, d. 429/1038 
431-c. 445/1040—c. 1053 al-Hasan al-Samsām b. Yusuf, Samsām al-Dawla 
436-/1044- Disintegration of Arab Sicily into various princi- 
palities, with the Norman conguest beginning 
from 452/1060 onwards 


The Byzantine province of Sicily was conquered by Arab forces sent by the 
Aghlabids of Ifrīgiya (see above, no. 11) over a period of more than seventy years 
from 212/827 onwards, culminating in the capture of Taormina in 289/902. The 
Aghlabids appointed their own governors to the island, as did their successors in 
North Africa after 296/909, the Fatimids (see below, no. 27). The lengthy period 
of rule by the Kalbid governors began with the caliph al-Mansür's nomination of 
al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Kalbi, although their succession was not recognised as 
implicitly hereditary until al-Mu'izz's caliphate in 359/970. The Fatimids' 
transfer of their centre of power to Egypt meant, in practice, more freedom of 
action for the Kalbids, who nevertheless remained firmly loyal to their masters, 
receiving from them honorific titles and, latterly, resisting pressure from the 
Zirids (see below, no. 13) in North Africa. In the early decades of their rule, the 
Kalbids combated the Byzantines and led frequent raids on Calabria and other 
parts of the Italian mainland, reaching as far as Naples. After c. 421/c. 1040, 
however, the power of the Kalbids was in decline, with attacks from the 
Byzantines and from Italian city-states like Pisa. All these led to a period of 
disintegration of Arab rule in Sicily into a series of tawd’if resembling those in 
Spain (see above, no. 5), paving the way for the first appearance of the Normans 
in 1060 and the subsequent reincorporation of Sicily into Christendom. 

It does not seem that the Kalbid governors ever minted coins in Sicily on behalf 
of their suzerains, but a puzzling point is the large number of glass weights of 
their period which have been found in Sicily, these being far more numerous than 
would have been needed for weighing out small quantities of precious metals. It 
has accordingly been suggested that these glass weights may have served as a 
purely local currency for minor transactions. 
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Sachau, 26 no. 64; Zambaur, 67-9. 
EP ‘Kalbids’ (U. Rizzitano), 'Sikilliya' (R. Traini, G. Oman and V. Grassi]. 
M. Amari, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, 2nd edn, C. A. Nallino, Catania 1933-9, II, 


241-490, 
Aziz Ahmad, A History of Muslim Sicily, Edinburgh 1975, 30-40. 
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THE ZIRIDS AND HAMMĀDIDS 
361-547/972-1152 
Tunisia and eastern Algeria 


1. Zirid governors of the Maghrib for the Fatimids 


after 336/947 Zīrī b. Manad 
361/972 Yusuf Buluggin I b. Zīrī 
373/984 al-Mansūr b. Buluggīn I 
386/996 Bādīs b. al-Mansūr, Nasir al-Dawla 
. Division of authority 


2. Zirids of Kairouan 


405/1015 Badis 
o 406/1016 al-Mu‘izz b. Badis 

454/1062 Tamim b. al-Mu'izz 

501/1108 Yahyā b. Tamim 

509/1116 "Alī b. Yahya 

515-43/1121-48 al-Hasan b. 'Ali 
Norman and then Almohad conquest, with al- 

Hasan as Almohad governor until 558/1163, 
d. 563/1168 


3. Hammadids of Qal'at Bani Hammad 


405/1015 Hammad b. Buluggin I | 
419/1028 al-Qa'id b. Hammad, Sharaf al-Dawla 
446/1054 Muhsin b. al-Qa'id 
447/1055 Buluggin II b. Muhammad 
454/1062. al-Nāsir b. 'Alannas 
481/1088 al-Mansūr b. al-Nāsir 
498/1105 Badis b. al-Mansür 
498/1105 al-'Aziz b. al-Mansür 

o 515 or 518-47/ 

1121 or 1124—52. Yahya b. al-‘Aziz, d. 557/1162 
547/1152 Almohad conquest 


The Zirids were Sanhāja Berbers inhabiting the central part of the Maghrib, who 
early identified themselves with the Fātimid cause in North Africa, bringing 


military relief to the Fātimid capital of al-Mahdiyya when in 334/945 it was 
besieged by the Khārijī rebel Abū Yazid al-Nukkari ‘the Man on the Donkey’. 


Accordingly, when the Fātimid caliph al-Mu'izz left for Egypt, he appointed 


Buluggin I b. Ziri, whose family had already served the dynasty as governors, to 


be viceroy of Ifriqiya. Buluggin kept up the traditional enmity of his people with 
the nomadic Zanāta Berbers, and overran all the Maghrib as far west as Ceuta. A 


branch of the family under another son of Ziri, Zawi, took service in Spain under 
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the Hājib al-Muzaffar b. al-Mansūr Ibn Abi ‘Amir, and after 403/1013 was able to 
found a Taifa in Granada (see above, no. 5, Taifa no. 6). 

Buluggin's grandson Bādīs entrusted the more westerly part of his governor- 
ship to his uncle Hammad b. Buluggin I, and the latter built a capital for himself 
and his family at Qal'at Bani Hammad, in the upland plain of the Hodna near 
Msila in the central Maghrib. After discord broke out in 405/1015 between 
Hammad and Bādīs, in which the former temporarily transferred his allegiance 
to the ‘Abbasids, there was a divisio imperii: the Zirid main branch of North 
Africa remained in Ifrigiya, with its capital at Kairouan, while Hammad's line 
took over the lands further west. 

The rich resources and wealth of Ifrīgiya tempted the Zirid al-Mu'izz b. Badis 
to rebel against his Fatimid overlords, and in 433/1041 he gave his allegiance to 
the ‘Abbasids (the Hammadid al-Qa'id, after temporarily recognising the Bagh- 
dad caliphs, returned to Fatimid allegiance). Hence shortly afterwards, the 
Fatimids in Egypt released against the Zirids bands of unassimilated, barbarian 
Bedouins of the Hilal and Sulaym tribes, who migrated from Lower Egypt to the 
Maghrib. These Arabs gradually worked their way across the countryside, 
terrorising the towns and forcing the Zirids to evacuate Kairouan for al-Mahdiyya 
on the coast and the Hammādids to withdraw to the less accessible port of Bougie 
(Bijāya), renamed al-Nāsiriyya after its founder al-Nāsir b. ‘Alannas. Having lost 
control of the land, the two sister lines turned to the sea and built up a fleet; it 
is, indeed, this period which inaugurates the age of the Barbary corsairs. But they 
were unable to prevent Muslim Sicily from falling to the Normans, even though 
peaceful commercial relations were later established with the Norman kings. By 
the twelfth century, the Zirids were hard pressed; Roger II of Sicily captured al- 
Mahdiyya and the Tunisian coast, forcing the Zirid al-Hasan b. ‘Alito pay tribute. 
Also, within the Maghrib, the Almohads (see below, no. 15) were now advancing 
relentlessly eastwards. The Hammadids were overrun, and the last ruler, Yahya, 
surrendered at Constantine and ended his days in exile in Morocco. The last 
Zirid, al-Hasan, was at one point reinstated as Almohad governor of al-Mahdiyya, 
functioning there until the Almohad sultan 'Abd al-Mu'min's death in 558/1163, 
but died also in Morocco eight years later. 


Lane-Poole, 3940; Zambaur, 70-1; Album, 16. 

zi! ‘Zirids’ (G. Margais]; er” 'Hammadids' (H. R. Idris). 

H. W. Hazard, The Numismatic History of Late Medieval North Africa, ANs Numismatic 
Studies, no. 8, New York 1952, 53-7, 89-96, 233. 

H. R. Idris, La Berbérie orientale sous les Zīrīdes X°-XII° siècles, 2 vols, Paris 1962, with 
detailed genealogical and chronological tables at II, 830ff., making many corrections to 
Zambaur. 

Amin T. Tibi, The Tibyān. Memoirs of 'Abd Allāh b. Buluggin, last Zirid Amir of 
Granada, Leiden 1986, with table of the Zīrids of Muslim Spain, showing connections 
with the North African lines, at p. 30. 
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THE ALMORAVIDS OR AL-MURĀBITŪN 
454-541/1062-1147 
North-west Africa and Spain 


Berber chiefs in the Sahara 
acknowledging the spiritual 
authority of ‘Abdallah b. 
Yàsin 


Yahyā b. Ibrahim al-Gudālī or al-Jaddālī 
Yahyā b. Umar al-Lamtüni, d. 447 or 448/1055-6 
o Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar al-Lamtüni, d. 480/1087 


o 453/1061 Yüsuf b. Tashufin 
e (462-7/1070-5 Ibrahim b. Abi Bakr, ruler in Sijilmāsa) 
e 500/1107 'Ali b. Yusuf 
o 537/1142 Tāshufīn b. ‘Ali 
e 540/1146 Ibrahim b. Tashufin 
e 540-1/1146-7 Ishaq b. ‘Ali 
541/1147 Almohad conquest 


The Almoravids arose from one of the waves of spiritual exaltation which have 
from time to time in the history of the Maghrib come over the Berber peoples 
there. In the early part of the eleventh century, the Sanhaja chief Yahya b. Ibrahim 
of the Gudāla tribe, whose territories extended over parts of what became in 
modern times the Spanish Sahara and Mauritania, made the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Fired with enthusiasm, he came back to his own people with a Moroccan 
scholar, ‘Abdallah b. Yasin, with the intention of propagating a strict form of 
Maliki Sunnism. The militant and expansionist ideology which 'Abdallah b. 
Yasin now brought into being was, according to later local historians, given 
impetus by the community of murābitūn, dwellers in a ribāt or hermitage 
situated near the mouth of the Senegal River or along the Mauritanian coast; but 
if this dār al-murābitīn did in fact exist, its importance may well have been 
exaggerated. At all events, the term for these warriors, murābitūn 'those 
dwelling in a hermitage or frontier fortress', was to yield the Spanish form 
Almorávides by which the subsequent dynasty was to be called, and also the 
French word marabout 'holy man, saint', a figure especially characteristic of 
North African Muslim piety. These Berber warriors of the Sahara wore veils over 
their faces against the sand and wind (as do their modern descendants the 
Tuaregs), hence were also known as al-mutalaththimūn ‘the veiled ones’. 

Led by the Lamtunā chiefs Yahyā and Abū Bakr and then by the latter's 
lieutenant Yüsuf b. Tashufin, the Almoravids moved northwards against Mo- 
rocco and conquered North Africa as far as the central part of what is now Algeria. 
With Abü Bakr now deflected southwards into the western Sahara, Yüsuf 
founded Marrakech (Marrākush) as his capital in 454/1062; from this event may 
be dated the formal beginning of the Almoravid dynasty in Morocco, explicitly 
designated on some coins, after Yüsuf's death, as the Banü Tāshufīn. The 
Almoravids recognised the ‘Abbasid caliphs as spiritual heads of Islam and 
followed the conservative Maliki law school, dominant in Spain and North 
Africa after the virtual demise of Khārijism. 
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Muslim Spain was at this time in the fragmented condition of the age of the 
Mulük al-Tawā'if (see above, no. 5), and, now that the Christian Reconquista was 
gathering momentum, it became clear that only the rising power and enthusiasm 
of the Almoravids could save the divided and squabbling princelings there. Yüsuf 
b. Tashufin crossed over from Africa in 479/1086 and won a great victory over 
Alfonso VI of Léon and Castile at Zallàqa near Badajoz. Much Muslim territory 
was recovered or made secure in the western marches, although the recently-lost 
city of Toledo remained in Christian hands. Over the next few years, Yüsuf 
suppressed almost all the Taifas, only the Hüdids being allowed to remain in 
Saragossa (see above, no. 5, Taifa no. 17], and a fierce form of puritanical Islam, 
in which the works of the great theologian of eastern Islam, al-Ghazālī, were 
publicly burned, was introduced into Spain. 

But in the early years of the twelfth century, the Almoravid position in the 
Maghrib was threatened by the rise there of a fresh religio-political movement, 
that of the Almohads and their Masmüda supporters in southern Morocco (see 
below, no. 15). It was because of this pressure in their rear that the Almoravids 
were unable to save Saragossa from the Christians in 512/1118. In 541/1147, the 
last Almoravid ruler in Marrakech, Ishaq b. 'Ali, was killed by 'Abd al-Mu'min's 
troops, and the Almohads now began crossing into Spain. When the last 
Almoravid governor there, Yahyā b. Ghāniya al-Massūfī, whose family was 
related by marriage to the Almoravid ruling house, died in 543/1148, Almoravid 
power was ended. However, the post-Almoravid line of this Berber family, the 
Banü Ghaniya, continued, and held power in the Balearic Islands until the 
beginning of the thirteenth century (see above, no. 6). 

The Almoravids of Morocco, and the Maghrib in general, rapidly assimilated 
Andalusian culture at this time. Abu Bakr b. 'Umar and Yüsuf b. Tashufin came 
to disclaim their Berber origins and instead pretended to a Oahtānī, South 
Arabian, royal pedigree. The dominance of Malikism in North Africa was given 
a great fillip by their patronage, and the study of Malikn legal manuals was 
exalted above that of the Qur'an and Hadith, while kalām, scholastic theology, 
was regarded as positively inimical to the faith. Perhaps the most lasting legacy, 
however, of the Almoravid movement was the impetus which it gave to the 
spread of Islam, and of Almoravid religious doctrines in particular, southwards 
across the Sahara to the Sahil and Savannah zones of West Africa, namely to 
modern Senegal, Niger, Mali and northern Nigeria. 


Lane-Poole, 41-4; Zambaur, 73-4; Album, 16. 

EP 'al-Murabitün' (H. T. Norris and P. Chalmeta). 

H. Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc, 1, 211-60. 

J. Bosch Vilá, Los Almordvides, Instituto General Franco de Estudios y investigación 
hispano-árabe, Historia de Marruecos, Tetouan 1950. 

H. W. Hazard, The Numismatic History of Late Medieval North Africa, 59-64, 95-143, 
236-63, 282-3. 
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THE ALMOHADS OR AL-MUWAHHIDUN 
524—668/1130-1269 
North Africa and Spain 


Muhammad b. Tümart, d. 524/1130 
e 524/1130 ‘Abd al-Mu'min b. ‘Ali al-Kümi 
@ 558/1163 Yüsuf I b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min, Abū Ya'gūb 
o 580/1184 Ya'gūb b. Yusuf I, Abū Yūsuf al-Mansür 
o 595/1199 Muhammad b. Ya'gūb, Abū ‘Abdallah al-Nasir 
o 610/1213 Yusuf II b. Muhammad, Abū Ya'gūb al-Mustansir 
621/1224 'Abd al-Wahid b. Yūsuf I, Abū Muhammad al-Makhlū' 
o 621/1224 ‘Abdailah b. Ya'gūb, Abū Muhammad al-'Adil 
ø 624—33/1227-35 Yahya b. Muhammad, Abū Zakariyya' al-Mu'tasim. 
Authority in Morocco disputed by @ Idris I b. Ya'qüb, Abu °l- 
‘Ula al-Ma'mün, 624-30/1227-32, and e ‘Abd al-Wahid b. 
Idrīs I, Abū Muhammad al-Rashid, 630/1232 onwards 
o 633/1235 ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Idris I, al-Rashid 
e 640/1242. "Alī b. Idris I, Abu ’l-Hasan al-Sa'id 
e 646/1248 ‘Umar b. Ishaq, Abū Hafs al-Murtada 
o 665-8/1266-9 Idris H b. Muhammad, Abu ’1-‘Ula Abū Dabbūs al-Wathiq 
Christian conquest of all mainland Spain, except Granada, 
by the mid-seventh/thirteenth century; the Almohad 
North African territories divided among the Hafsids, 
'Abd al-Wadids and Marinids 


The Almohads (an originally Spanish form from al-Muwahhidün 'those who 
proclaim God's unity') represented, intellectually and theologically, a protest 
against the rigidly conservative and legalistic Mālikism prevalent in North 
Africa and against the social laxity of life under the later Almoravids (see above, 
no. 14). Their founder, the Masmüda Berber Ibn Tümart, had studied in the East 
and had acquired ascetic, reformist views. On returning to Morocco, he was in 
515/1121 hailed by his followers as the Mahdi or promised charismatic leader 
who would restore and cause to triumph the true and universal Islam. For his 
fellow-Berbers of southern Morocco, he made available in their own language 
Muslim creeds and other theological and legal works, so that one aspect of his 
mission may have been to express the religious feelings of the mountain Berbers 
against the essentially urban attitudes of the Maliki lawyers who were the 
mainstay of Almoravid religious authority. His lieutenant 'Abd al-Mu'min 
assumed leadership of the movement on Ibn Tümart's death; he carried on the 
war against the Almoravids, gradually taking over Morocco from them, and after 
542/1147 he made the Almoravid capital of Marrakech his own. 

In Spain, there was a vacuum of power after the decline of the Almoravids 
there, in which some local groups like the Taifas of the previous century 
reappeared, for example at Valencia, Cordova, Murcia and Mértola (see above, no. 
5, Taifas nos 11, 15, 18). Then, in 540/1145, 'Abd al-Mu'min despatched an army 
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to Spain and soon occupied the greater part of the Muslim-held territory there. 
A powerful Almohad kingdom, with its capital at Seville, was now constituted 
on both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar. The countryside of the central and eastern 
Maghrib had become economically disrupted, and socially and politically dis- 
turbed, by influxes of nomadic Arabs from the East, and the coastlands were being 
harriedby Norman Christian raiders. With his highly effective military and naval 
forces, 'Abd al-Mu'min conquered as far as Tunis and Tripoli, thus uniting the 
whole of North Africa under Almohad rule; the Ayyübid sultan Salah al-Din or 
Saladin (see below, no. 30] sought — in vain, as it proved - Almohad ships for his 
war against the Frankish Crusaders. The Almohad rulers now assumed the lofty 
titles of caliph and "Commander of the Faithful'. 

The structure of the Almohad state reflected the messianic, authoritarian nature 
of Ibn Tümart's original teaching, and was built around a closely-knit hierarchy 
of the caliphs' advisers and intimates. Their court was a splendid centre of art and 
learning, above all, for the last flowering of Islamic philosophy associated with 
such scholars as Ibn Tufayl (Abubacer) and Ibn Rushd (Averroes], both of whom 
acted as court physicians to the Almohad rulers; and the Almohad period saw a 
remarkable florescence of a simple but monumental style of architecture in 
North Africa and at Seville. Intellectual speculation was nevertheless confined 
to the narrow court circles, and elsewhere in the Almohad empire a rigid and 
repressive orthodoxy prevailed. The Dhimmīs or "Protected Peoples', Jews and 
Christians, suffered extreme hostility and persecution, seen in the massacres of 
Jews in Spain and Morocco, which triggered an exodus of Jews to Christian 
Europe and to the Near East; those to the latter destination included the physician 
and philosopher Maimonides, who fled from Cordova and settled in Cairo. 

Abü Yüsuf Ya'qüb won a victory over the Christians of Spain at Alarcos (al- 
Arak} in 591/1195, and his successor freed the eastern Maghrib as far as Libya and 
the Balearic Islands from the control of the Banū Ghāniya (see above, no. 6). But 
Muhammad al-Nasir's catastrophic defeat in 609/1212 at Las Navas de Tolosa 
{al-‘Iqab}, at the hands of most of the Christian kings of the peninsula, led to a 
decline of Almohad authority in Spain and Morocco, with internal revolts and 
dynastic quarrels, and with Idris al-Ma'mūn repudiating the Almohad doctrine. 
Spain was abandoned, to face alone the impetus of the Reconquista, and the 
Almohad grip on North Africa began also to loosen. In 627/1230, the Hafsid 
governor of Ifriqiya proclaimed his independence (see below, no. 18], anda decade — 
later the rising of Yaghmurāsan b. Zayyān or Ziyān in the central Maghrib led to 
the formation of the 'Abd al-Wadid kingdom based on Tlemcen (Tilimsan] (see 
below, no. 17). Within Morocco, the Marinids (see below, no. 16) began to wear 
down what remained of Almohad authority, culminating in their capture of 
Marrākush in 668/1269 and of Tinmallal, cradle of the Almohad movement, 
eight years later; the capital of Morocco now moved to Fez. 


Lane-Poole, 45-7; Zambaur, 73-4; Album, 16-17. 

EP 'al-Muwahņidūn' (M. Shatzmiller). 

H. Tetrasse, Histoire du Maroc, I, 261-367. 

H. W. Hazard, The Numismatic History of Late Medieval North Africa, 64-8, 143-58, 
262-73, 283. 

A. Huici Miranda, Historia politica del imperio Almohade, 2 vols, Instituto General 
Franco de Estudios y investigación hispano-árabe, Tetouan 1956-7. 
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e 800/1398 
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THE MARĪNIDS 
614-869/1217-1465 
North Africa 


‘Abd al-Hagg I al-Marini, Abū Muhammad 

"Uthmān I b. ‘Abd al-Hagg I, Abū Sa'id 

Muhammad I b. ‘Abd al-Hagg I, Abū Ma'rūf 

Abū Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Hagg I, Abū Yahya 

Ya'qüb b. ‘Abd al-Hagg I, Abū Yusuf 

Yusuf b. Ya'gūb, Abū Ya'gūb al-Nasir 

‘Amr b. Yūsuf, Abū Thābit 

Sulaymān b. Yüsuf, Abu '1-Rabī' 

"Uthmān II b. Ya'gūb, Abū Sa'īd 

‘Ali b. Uthmān II, Abu 'l-Hasan 

Faris b. ‘Ali, Abū Inān al-Mutawakkil 

Muhammad II b. Faris, Abū Zayyan or Ziyān al-Sa‘id, 
first reign 

Abū Bakr b. Faris, Abū Yahyā 

Ibrāhīm b. 'Ali, Abū Salim 

Tashufin b. ‘Ali, Abū ‘Amr 

Muhammad II b. Faris, al-Muntasir, second reign 

"Abd al-Halim b. Umar, Abū Muhammad, in Sijilmāsa 
only) 

"Abd al-Mu'min b. Umar, Abū Malik in Sijilmasa only) 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz I b. ‘Ali, Abū Faris al-Mustansir 

Muhammad III b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Abū Zayyān or Ziyān al- 
Sa'id 

Ahmad I b. Ibrahim, Abu "l- Abbas al-Mustansir 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Ifallūsin, Abū Zayd, ruler in 
Marrakech) 

Mūsā b. Fāris, Abū Fāris 

Muhammad IV b. Ahmad I, Abū Zayyàn or Ziyān al- 
Muntasir 

Muhammad V b. ‘Ali, Abū Zayyān or Ziyān al-Wāthig 

Ahmad II b. Ahmad I, Abu 'l- Abbas 

‘Abd al-'Aziz II b. Ahmad II, Abū Faris 

‘Abdallah b. Ahmad II, Abū ‘Amir 

"Uthmān III b. Ahmad II, Abū Sa'id 

‘Abd al-Hagg II b. Uthmān III, Abū Muhammad, under 
the regency of the Wattāsids and then as nominal 
ruler under their control 


The Marinids succeeded to the heritage of the Almohads (see above, no. 15] in 
Morocco and much of the lands of the Maghrib lying to the east. The Banü Marin 
were a tribe of Zanata Berbers who nomadised on the north-western fringes of the 
Sahara, where there now runs in a north-east to south-west direction the modern 
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border between Algeria and Morocco. It seems that they were sheep herders and 
that they gave their name to the fine-guality merino wool exported from an early 
date via mediaeval Italy to Europe. The cultural level of the Banū Marīn was 
probably low; they were uninspired in their bid for power by any of the religious 
enthusiasms which had given impetus to the movements of the Almoravids and 
Almohads, and may not have been long converted to Islam. These facts, 
combined with what seem to have been comparatively restricted numbers, doubt- 
less account for the protracted nature of their struggles in the mid-thirteenth 
century with the later Almohads. They first invaded Morocco from the Sahara in 
613/1216, but were halted by the Almohad rulers, and did not capture the latter's 
capital Marrakech until 668/1269 and Sijilmasa until four years later. 

Once established in their capital at Fez, the Marinids acquired a strong sense 
of being heirs to the Almohads, and attempted, with considerable success, to 
rebuild their empire in the Maghrib. They further nurtured the spirit of jihād and 
utilised popular religious fervour in the Maghrib for a desired reconquest of Spain. 
Several Marinid sultans fought personally in the Iberian peninsula. Abü Yüsuf 
Ya'qüb crossed over in answer to an appeal from the Nasrids of Granada (see 
above, no. 7] and won the battle of Ecija in 674/1275. After the Christian capture 
of Gibraltar in 709/1309, Marīnid troops again appeared in Spain, but Abu 'l- 
Hasan ‘Ali was routed at the Rio Salado in 741/1340 by the forces of Alfonso XI 
of Castile and his brother-in-law Alfonso IV of Portugal, and the Marinids never 
again tried to intervene directly in Spain. Within North Africa, the Marinids wore 
down their neighbours the 'Abd al-Wadids (see below, no. 17], occupying their 
capital Tlemcen in 737/1337 and 753/1352. and temporarily dislodging the 
Hafsids from Tunis in 748/1347, for a while controlling the whole Maghrib. 
These years of thc later thirteenth and the first two-thirds of the fourteenth 
century also saw a remarkable cultural and artistic efflorescence in Morocco, 
seen in the extensive building of mosques, madrasas and other public buildings 
which gave concrete expression to the strength of a restored Malikism and an 
increased trend towards popular Süfism and maraboutism. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century, the decline of the Marinids began 
to be apparent. In 803/1401, Henry III of Castile attacked Tetouan (Tittawin] and in 
818/1415 the Portuguese took Ceuta (Sabta], and this extension of the Reconquista 
to North Africa provoked a further wave of religious sentiment and calls for jihād 
in the Maghrib against the infidels. Within the Marinid sultanate, there was a 
prolonged series of succession crises, with Marinid princes placed on the throne for 
short reigns by palace coups or by Arab and Berber tribal revolts. After the assassin- 
ation of sultan Abū Sa'id Uthmān III in 823/1420, de facto power in the western 
Maghrib was assumed by a family related to the Marinids, the Banü Wattas [see 
below, no. 19), acting at first as regents for the infant Abū Muhammad ‘Abd al-Haqq 
II; but after the latter’s murder in 869/1465, the Wattasids shortly afterwards 
succeeded in form as well as name to the heritage of the Marinids in Morocco. 


Lane-Poole, 57-9, Zambaur, 79—80; Album, 18. 

Ei! "Merinids' (G. Margais]; rr ‘Marinids’ (Maya Shatzmiller}, with detailed genealogical 
table, correcting and replacing that of Zambaur. 

H. Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc, II, 3-104. 

H. W. Hazard, The Numismatic History of Late Medieval North Africa, 79-84, 192-227, 
275-8, 284-5. 
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o 633/1236 
681/1283 
703/1304 

o 707/1308 

o 718/1318 
737/1337 


749/1348 


753/1352 
o 760/1359 
o 791/1389 
796/1394 
796/1394 
ø 797/1395 
e 802/1400 
o 804/1402 
813/1411 
814/1411 
o 814/1411 
o 827/1424 
831/1428 
o 833/1430 
o 866/1462 
873/1469 
873/1469 
o 910/1504 


923/1517 
934/1528 
o 947/1540 
947/1541 
949/1543 
951/1544 
957/1550 
962/1555 


THE ‘ABD AL-WADIDS OR ZAYYANIDS OR ZIYANIDS 


633-962/1236-1555 
Western Algeria 


Yaghmurasan b. Zayyān or Ziyān, Abū Yahyā 
"Uthmān I b. Yaghmurāsan, Abū Sa'īd 
Muhammad I b. Uthmān, Abū Zayyān or Ziyān 
Masa I b. 'Uthman, Abū Hammü 
‘Abd al-Rahmān I b. Mūsa I, Abū Tashufin 
First Marinid conquest 
‘Uthman II b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān L Aba Sa'īd 
al-Za'im b. 'Abd al-Rahmān I, Abū Thābit 
Second Marinid conquest 
Mūsā II b. Yüsuf, Abū Hammū 
' Abd al-Rahmān II b. Mūsā II, Abū Tashufin 
Yusuf I b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān II, Abū Thābit 
Yusuf II b. Mūsa II, Abu '1-Hajjāj 
Muhammad II b. Mūsā II, Abū Zayyān or Ziyan 
‘Abdallah I b. Musa II, Abū Muhammad 
Muhammad III b. Misa II, Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Wathiq 
‘Abd al-Rahmān III b. Muhammad III, Abū Tāshufīn 
Sa'id b. Mūsā II 
‘Abd al-Wahid b. Misa II, Abū Malik, first reign 
Muhammad IV b. ‘Abd al-Rahman III, Abū ‘Abdallah 
‘Abd al-Wahid b. Misa II, second reign 
Ahmad I b. Masa II, Abu 'l-' Abbas 
Muhammad V b. Muhammad, Abū 'Abdallāh al-Mutawakkil 
Abū Tāshufīn b. Muhammad V 
Muhammad VI b. Muhammad V, Abū "Abdallah al-Thābitī 
Muhammad VII b. Muhammad VI, Abū 'Abdallāh al-Thābitī, 
after 918/1512 as a vassal of Ferdinand II of Aragon 
Mūsā III b. Muhammad V, Abū Hammū 
‘Abdallah II b. Muhammad V, Abū Muhammad 
Muhammad VIII b. ‘Abdallah II, Abū ‘Abdallah 
Ahmad II b. ‘Abdallah II, Abū Zayyān or Ziyan, first reign 
Spanish occupation 
Ahmad II b. ‘Abdallah II, second reign, as an Ottoman vassal 
al-Hasan b. 'Abdallah H 
Conquest of Tlemcen by Salāh Re'īs Pasha of Algiers 


co-rulers 


The 'Abd al-Wādids or Zayyānids or Ziyānids were originally from the Wāsīn 
tribe of Zanata Berbers, hence kin to the Marinids (see above, no. 16). They rose 
to prominence in what is now north-western Algeria through their support to the 
Almohads, so that their chief, Yaghmurāsan (? Yaghamrāsan), was able to found 
a principality of his own based on Tlemcen (Tilimsān). The decay of his Almohad 
suzerains left him exposed to attack by the Marinids of Fez, and after his death 
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the latter were twice to occupy Tlemcen. The 'Abd al-Wādid princes endeav- 
oured to stem Marinid ambitions against Tlemcen through alliances with 
Christian Castile and the Nasrids of Granada [see above, no. 7), common foes of 
the Marīnids, although, having inherited lands which had been devastated by the 
incoming nomadic Arabs of the Banū Hilal and Banü Sulaym, their economic and 
military resources were limited. The only direction in which the 'Abd al-Wādids 
could themselves contemplate expansion was eastwards, although their raids 
here were generally checked by the Hafsids (see below, no. 18). The ‘Abd al-Wadid 
principality never fully recovered from the Marinid occupations, although the 
decline of the Marinid rulers of Fez and their replacement by the less formidably 
aggressive Wattāsids (see below, no. 19) relieved pressure from the direction of 
Morocco. It was the Hafsids who were the main threat to Tlemcen in the fifteenth 
century, at one point successfully attacking the town and imposing vassal 'Abd 
al-Wādid princes on the throne there; but this threat was succeeded in the 
sixteenth century by ones from the Spaniards in Oran and the Turkish pashas in 
Algiers, and it was from the pressure of these last two powers that the 'Abd al- 
Wadids finally succumbed in 962/1555, the son of the last ruler, al-Hasan, 
becoming a Christian convert under the name of Carlos. 

Tlemcen owed much of its mediaeval florescence and splendour to the ‘Abd 
al-Wadids. It lay on the main east-west route through Algeria to Morocco, with 
a caravan route southwards to the Sahara and with its own port at nearby 
Hunayn, which traded with the Christian powers of the western Mediterranean. 
The fine public buildings of Tlemcen attest the encouragement of learning and 
enlightened patronage of its princes. 


Lane-Poole, 51, 54; Sachau, 25 no. 57; Zambaur, 77-8; Album, 17. 

gr! ‘Tlemcen’ (A. Bel]; z?“ Abd al-Wadids' (G. Margais). 

H. W. Hazard, The Numismatic History of Late Medieval North Africa, 75-9, 181-92, 
274-5, 284. 
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e 839/1435 
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o 932/1526 
941/1534 
942/1535 


o 950/1543 
977/1569 
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THEHAFSIDS 
627-982/1229-1574 
Tunisia and eastern Algeria 


Yahya I b. ‘Abd al-Wāhid, Abū Zakariyya’ 

Muhammad I b. Yahyā I, Abū 'Abdallāh al-Mustansir 

Yahyā II b. Muhammad I, Abū Zakariyya' al-Wāthig 

Ibrāhīm I b. Yahyā I, Abū Ishāg, k. 682/1283 

Usurpation of Ahmad b. Abi 'Umüra 

‘Umar I b. Yahya I, Abū Hafs (after 684/1285 in Tunis only) 

Yahya III b. Ibrahim I, Abū Zakariyya' al-Muntakhab (in 
Bougie and Constantine until 689/1299] 

Muhammad II b. Yahya II, Abū ‘Abdallah (or Abū 'Asida] 

Abū Bakr I b. 'Abd al-Rahmān, Abū Yahyā al-Shahid (after 
709/1309 in Constantine and after 712/1312 in Bougie] 

Khalid I b. Yahya III, Abu 'l-Baqa' 

Zakariyya' I b. Ahmad, al-Lihyānī, Abū Yahya (in Tunis) 

Muhammad III b. Zakariyya’ I, Abū ‘Abdallah or Abū Darba 
al-Lihyani al-Mustansir (in Tunis) 

Abū Bakr II b. Yahya III, Abū Yahyā al-Mutawakkil 

‘Umar II b. Abi Bakr II, Abū Hafs 

First Marinid occupation of Tunis 

Ahmad I b. Abi Bakr II, Abu "]-' Abbas al-Fadl al-Mutawakkil 

Ibrahim II b. Abi Bakr II, Abū Ishaq al-Mustansir, first reign 

Second Marinid occupation of Constantine and Tunis 

Ibrāhīm II b. Abi Bakr II, second reign (in Tunis until 770/ 
1369; other Hafsid princes in Bougie and Constantine] 

Khalid II b. Ibrāhīm II, Abu '1-Bagā' (in Tunis] 

Ahmad II b. Muhammad, Abu 'l- Abbas al-Mustansir 
(previously in Bougie and Constantine] 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Ahmad II, Abū Faris al-Mutawakkil 

Muhammad IV b. Muhammad al-Mansūr, Abū ‘Abdallah al- 
Muntasir 

'Uthmàn b. Muhammad al-Mansūr, Abū ‘Amr or ‘Umar 

IV b. Muhammad al-Mas'ūd, Abū Zakariyya' Yahyà 

‘Abd al-Mu'min b. Abi Salim Ibrahim, Abū Muhammad 

Zakariyya' II b. Yahyā IV, Abū Yahyā 

Muhammad V b. Abi Muhammad al-Hasan, Abū ‘Abdallah 
al-Mutawakkil 

al-Hasan b. Muhammad V, Abū 'Abdallāh, first reign 

First Turkish conquest of Tunis by Khayr al-Din Barbarossa 

al-Hasan b. Muhammad V, second reign (as a vassal of the 
Emperor Charles V) 

Ahmad III b. al-Hasan, Abū Zayyān or Ziyān 

Second Turkish conquest of Tunis by 'Ulüj Alī 
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981/1573 Muhammad VI b. al-Hasan, Abū ‘Abdallah (as a vassal of Spain) 
982/1574 Third and definitive Turkish conquest of Tunis from Don John 
of Austria by Sinàn Pasha 


The Hafsids, the most important dynasty in the history of later mediaeval 
Ifriqiya, derived their name from Shaykh Abū Hafs ‘Umar al-Hintātī (d. 571/ 
1176), a disciple of the founder of the Almohad movement, Ibn Tümart (see 
above, no. 15), and one of 'Abd al-Mu'min's commanders. His offspring filled 
various important offices under the Almohads, including the governorship of 
Ifrīgiya, and, once established as a separate dynasty, the early Hafsids were to 
continue Almohad traditions in many ways. One of these Hafsid governors, Abü 
Zakariyya' Yahya I, in 627/1229 threw off the authority of the Almohad caliph, 
alleging that the latter had abandoned the true Mu'minid traditions, and 
proclaimed himself an independent amir. He now expanded westwards into the 
central Maghrib, taking Constantine, Bougie and Algiers, making the 'Abd al- 
Wādids of Tlemcen (see above, no. 17) his tributaries, compelling the Marinids 
of Morocco to acknowledge him and receiving appeals for help from the 
beleaguered Muslims of southern Spain. He further began the tradition of close 
commercial relations in the western Mediterranean with such powers as Angevin 
Sicily and Aragon. The power of the Hafsids was equally great under his son Abü 
‘Abdallah Muhammad I, who repelled the attacks of Louis IX of France and 
Charles of Anjou (the Crusade of 668/1270], and assumed the titles of caliph and 
‘Commander of the Faithful’ plus the grandiose honorific of al-Mustansir, 
obtaining these titles from the Sharif of Mecca and claiming to be the heir of the 
recently-defunct Baghdad ‘Abbasids (see above, no. 3, 1). 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, however, the unity of the Hafsid 
amirate became loosened, with Bougie and Constantine, in particular, tending to 
fall under the authority of separate rulers from the Hafsid family, and with 
southern Tunisia and the Djerid region also throwing off the control of Tunis 
during periods of weak rule. At times, there were several contenders for the 
throne in Tunis, with claimants ruling in various towns, and during the course 
of the fourteenth century the Hafsid capital was twice occupied temporarily by 
the Marinids (see above, no. 16). The dynasty rallied in the fifteenth century 
under such strong rulers as Abū Faris ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mutawakkil and his 
grandson Abū ‘Umar Uthmān, but in the early sixteenth century the establish- 
ment of the Turks in Algiers and other ports and the inability of the Hafsids to 
curb corsair depredations in the western Mediterranean invited attacks and 
reprisals by the Christians. A Turkish occupation of Tunis in 941/1535 drove out 
the Hafsid ruler, who was only restored after the Emperor Charles V had planted 
a Spanish garrison at La Goletta later in that year. The last Hafsids retained a 
precarious authority with Spanish help against the Turks; in 981/1573 Don John 
of Austria took Tunis, but in the following year the Ottoman commander Sinān 
Pasha recaptured it and carried off the last Hafsid captive to Istanbul. 

Tunis under the Hafsids enjoyed a great resurgence of prosperity. Before the 
disruptive activity of the Barbary pirates caused a deterioration in relations, the 
Hafsids had fruitful commercial treaties with Anjevin Sicily, with the Italian and 
southern French cities and with Aragon. Both the economy and the culture of the 
land also benefited from the influx of Spanish Muslim refugees (among whom 
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were the forebears of the historian Ibn Khaldūn). Tunis became a great artistic 
and intellectual centre, and it was the Hafsids who in the thirteenth century 
introduced the madrasa system of education already flourishing in the central 
and eastern lands of Islam. 


Lane-Poole, 49-50, 52-3; Zambaur, 74-6; Album, 17. 

EP 'Hafsids' (H. R. Idris). 

R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides des origines à la fin du XV" siécle, 
2 vols, Paris 1940-7, with genealogical tables at II, 446. 

H. W. Hazard, The Numismatic History of Late Medieval North Africa, 69-75, 159-81, 
273-4, 284. 
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THE WATTĀSIDS 
831-946/1428—1549 
Morocco and the central Maghrib 


831/1428 Yahyā I b. Zayyān al-Wattāsī, Abū Zakariyya’, at first regent 
for the Marīnids and then as de facto ruler for them 
852/1448 "Alī b. Yüsuf de facto rulers for the 
863/1458-9 Yahya II b. Yahyā I Marinids 
863-9/1459-65 Direct rule of the Marinid 'Abd al-Haqq II 
869-75/1465-71 Rule of the Idrisid Shorfa in Fez 
o 876/1472 Muhammad I b. Yahya I, Abū ‘Abdallah al-Shaykh 
e 910/1504 Muhammad II b. Muhammad I, Abū ‘Abdallah al-Burtugālī 
o 932/1526 ‘Ali b. Muhammad II, Abu 'l-Hasan or Abū Hassün, as rival 
ruler, first reign 
e 932/1526 Ahmad b. Muhammad Ii, first reign 
e 952/1545 Muhammad III b. Ahmad, al-Qasri, Nasir al-Din 
954-6/1547-9 Ahmad b. Muhammad II, second reign 
956/1549 Sa'did Sharifs 
961/1554. ‘Ali b. Muhammad II, temporary occupation of Fez, second 
reign 
961/1554 Sa'did Sharifs 


The decline of the Marīnids (see above, no. 16) facilitated the rise of the Banü 
Wattās, a collateral branch of the Berber Banü Marin from which the family of 
"Abd al-Hagg I, founder of the Marīnid fortunes, had sprung. The Banü Wattās 
settled in north-eastern Morocco and the Rif as virtually autonomous governors 
for their Marinid kinsmen, with whose rule they were always closely linked, 
receiving high offices and other favours from the sultans. 

When Morocco fell into anarchy in the 1420s, with extensive Christian attacks 
on its coasts and with the murder of the Marinid Abū Sa'id ‘Uthman III, the 
Wattāsid Abū Zakariyya' Yahya, governor of Salé (Salā), proclaimed a young son 
of the dead sultan as the new ruler (as events proved, the last of the Marinid line), 
‘Abd al-Hagg II, with himself acting as regent. This regency of the Wattāsids in . 
fact lasted until well after the Marinid reached his majority, and only latterly did 
"Abd al-Haqq manage to throw off their tutelage. However, the Wattāsids 
returned to power at Fez in 876/1472, now as independent rulers; under them, the 
city's splendour to some extent continued as under the Marinids, and it was 
during their time that Leo Africanus visited Fez. 

Pressure from the Christian powers of the Iberian peninsula was meanwhile 
growing apace, and the fall of Granada in 897/1492. aroused a fresh wave of Islamic 
fervour in Morocco, spearheaded by the Sa'did Shorfā from southern Morocco (see 
below, no. 20), who moved northwards and seized Marrakech in 929/1523 and Fez 
in 956/1549. The Wattasids even tried, in vain, to get help from the Emperor 
Charles V and from the Portuguese, but were unable to check the Sa'did advance. 
A revanche with Ottoman Turkish help from Tlemcen achieved only a momen- 
tary success, with its ultimate failure sealing the fate of the dynasty permanently; 
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some of the last Wattāsids left for the Iberian peninsula and became converts to 
Christianity. 


Lane-Poole, 58; Sachau, 26 no. 62; Zambaur, 79-80; Album, 18. 

Ei! "Wattasids' (E. Lēvi-Provengal). 

A. Cour, La dynastie marocaine des Beni Wattās (1420-1534), Constantine 1920. 

H. De Castries (ed.), Les sources inédites de l'histoire du Maroc de 1530 à 1845, Série 1, 
Dynastie saadienne 1530-1660, vol. IV, part I, Paris 1921, with detailed genealogical 
tables of the Wattāsids at pp. 162-3. 

H. Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc, H, 105-57. 

H. W. Hazard, The Numismatic History of Late Medieval North Africa, 85-6, 229-30, 
279-80, 285. 
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916/1510 
923/1517 


o 923/1517 


o 964/1557 
2981/1574 
o 983/1576 
o 986/1578 


o 1012/1603 


o 1015/1606 


o 1032/1623 
o 1036/1627 
o (1037-8/1628-9 
o 1040/1631 
o 1045/1636 


1065/1655 
1069-79/1659-68 


20 


THE SA DID SHARIES 
916-1069/1510-1659 
Morocco 


Muhammad I b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān, Abū ‘Abdallah al-Oā'im 
al-Mahdi, in the Süs 

Ahmad al-A'raj b. Muhammad al-Mahdi, north of the 
Atlas, then in Marrakech after 930/1524 until 950/1543 

Mahammad al-Shaykh b. Muhammad al-Mahdi, Abü 
‘Abdallah al-Mahdi al-Imām, in the Sis, then in 
Marrakech after 950/1543, and then in Fez after 956/ 
1549 as sole Sa'di ruler in Morocco 

‘Abdallah b. Mahammad al-Shaykh, Abū Muhammad al- 
Ghālib 

Muhammad II b. 'Abdallāh, al-Mutawakkil al-Maslükh 

"Abd al-Malik b. Mahammad al-Shaykh, Abū Marwān 

Ahmad b. Mahammad al-Shaykh, Abu "]-'Abbàs al- 
Mansür al-Dhahabi 

Zaydan, Abu 'I-Ma'ālī al-Nasir, in Fez until 
1013/1604, then in the Süs, then in anms ot 
Marrakech after 1018/1609 until his Ahmad al: 
death in 1036/1627 Mansur, 

o ‘Abdallah, Abū Faris al-Wāthig, in in rivalry 
Marrakech until 1015/1606, then in Fez forthe 
until his death in 1018/1609 sultanate 

e Mahammad al-Shaykh al-Ma'mün, in Fez 
from 1015/1606; killed in 1022/1613 

‘Abdallah b. Mahammad al-Shaykh al-Ma'mün, al-Ghalib, 
at first in Marrakech, then after 1018/1609 in Fez until 
his death in 1032/1623 

‘Abd al-Malik b. Mahammad al-Shaykh, al-Mu'tasim, in 
Fez until 1036/1627 

‘Abd al-Malik b. Zaydān al-Nasir, Abū Marwān, successor 
to his father in Marrakech until his death in 1040/1631 

Ahmad b. Zaydān al-Nāsir, Abu 'l- Abbas, claimant] 

Muhammad al-Walid b. Zaydān al-Nāsir, in Marrakech 

Mahammad al-Shaykh al-Asghar or al-Saghir b. Zaydān al- 
Nasir, in Marrakech. 

Ahmad al-'Abbās b. Mahammad al-Shaykh al-Asghar 

Power in Morocco divided between the Filālī or 'Alawi 
Sharīfs of Tafilalt and the Dilā'ī marabouts of the Atlas 


From mediaeval times onwards, the Shorfā of Morocco (classical form Shurafa’, 
sing. Sharif} have played an outstanding part in the country's history. The 
Maghrib has often been receptive to the leadership of messianic or charismatic 
figures, and some of the most characteristic forms of popular Islam there have 
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been the cult of holy men, saints and marabouts (< murābit: see above, no. 14) and 
the formation of religious fraternities organised round the religio-military 
centres of the zāwiyas. The strength of maraboutism and the rise to social pre- 
eminence of the Shorfā have been especially characteristic of Moroccan Islam, 
for Morocco, with its Mediterranean and Atlantic seaboards and its proximity to 
Spain and Portugal, bore the brunt of crusading Christian naval and military 
attacks from the thirteenth century onwards, provoking a Muslim reaction of 
commensurate intensity. 

The Sharifs are the descendants in general of the Prophet Muhammad, but in 
Morocco most of the lines of Shorfā have traced their descent from the Prophet's 
grandson al-Hasan b. "Alī, and the Sa'dids and their successors the 'Alawis or 
Filalis (see below, no. 21) claimed descent thus, specifically via al-Hasan's 
grandson Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, called al-Nafs al-Zakiyya ‘the Pure Soul’ 
(killed at Medina in 145/767). The Idrisids (see above, no. 8) were the first line of 
Sharifs to achieve power in Morocco, but in ensuing centuries various Berber 
dynasties from the Midrārids and Almoravids onwards (see above, nos 10, 14) 
dominated the history of the land. However, the chance of the Shorfā came in the 
sixteenth century when the power of the Berber Wattāsids of Fez (see above, no. 
19) was clearly waning. From a base in the Sis of southern Morocco, the Sa‘did 
line of Shorfā - who had been quietly consolidating their position in southern 
Morocco for some two centuries — gradually extended northwards, seizing 
Marrakech in 930/1524 and Fez from the last Wattasids in 956/1549. 

The full titles of the founder of the line’s fortunes, Sidi Muhammad al-Mahdi 
al-Qa’im bi-amr Allah, show how messianic expectations in Morocco and 
feelings of religious exaltation and jihād against the Christians were utilised by 
the early Sa'dis. Their authority was now imposed over almost the whole of 
Morocco, and the Bilād al-Makhzan, or area where the sultan's writ ran and from 
which taxation and troops were raised, reached its maximum extent. In the east, 
the Sa'dids had a determined enemy in the Turks of Algiers, who aimed at 
extending Ottoman suzerainty over as much of the Maghrib as possible. Hence 
the Sa'dids did not hesitate in the sixteenth century to ally with powers like Spain 
and Navarre against the Turks, but a long-term aim of theirs was ejection of the 
Portuguese from their presidios or garrison towns on the Atlantic coast. Under 
the greatest ruler of the dynasty, Mawlāy Ahmad al-Mansür, trading relations 
were established with Christian powers as far afield as England, with the Barbary 
Company receiving commercial privileges within Morocco. But his greatest 
achievement was a vast expansion southwards in 999/1590 through the Sudan to 
the Niger valley, defeating the local ruler or Askia of Gao (in modern Mali) and 
extending Moroccan dominion over the Sahil and Savannah belt of West Africa 
from Senegal to Bornu. The gold which now accrued to al-Mansür from the Sudan 
earned him his further honorific of al-Dhahabī 'the Golden One', while control 
of the salt-pans of the Western Sahara brought further economic benefits to 
Morocco. The social and fiscal privileges of the Shorfa were now further 
consolidated and confirmed by each new sultan on his accession, and it was the 
Shorfā also who, at this time, played a leading role in the formation of a Moroccan 
feeling, strongly xenophobic and imbued with feelings of jihād, and concerned 
to preserve the land against Christian and Turkish encroachments. 

However, in the early seventeenth century the Sa'dids were rent by succession 
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disputes, with anarchy over much of Morocco and with various local adventurers 
and marabouts striving for power. The last Sharifs tended to be confined to the 
Marrakech region, and, despite help at times from outside powers like the English 
and Dutch, the Sa'dids disappeared in 1069/1659 as the authority of the 'Alawi 
or Filali Sharifs of Tafilalt (see below, no. 21] rose pari passu with their decline 
and finally displaced them. 

It should be noted that the honorific title Mawlāy 'My Lord' was frequently 
borne by and prefixed to the names of the Sharifi sultans, both Sa'dī and Filali, 
with the exception of those who were called Muhammad and were therefore 
called Sayyidi/Sidi (with the same meaning), although the variant form 
Mahammad {colloquial form M’hammed, used in the Maghrib with a hope of 
sharing in the baraka or charisma attached to the Prophet's name without risk 
of the original form Muhammad being profaned in any way] did not exclude the 
usage of Mawlāy. 


Lane-Poole, 60-2; Zambaur, 81 and Table C; Album, 18. 

El! Shorfa" (E. Lēvi-Provengal); £?'Hasani' (G. Deverdun], with a genealogical table; ‘al- 
Maghrib, al-Mamlaka al-Maghribiyya II. History’ (G. Yver*), 'Sa'dids' (Chantal de La 
Vēronne), with a genealogical table. 

H. Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc, II, 158-235. 

H. de Castries (ed.), Les sources inédites de l'histoire du Maroc de 1530 à 1845, Series I, 
Dynastie saadienne 1530-1660, vol. I, part 1, Paris 1905, with detailed genealogical 
table between pp. 382-3. 
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THE ALAWID OR FILĀLĪSHARĪFS 
1041- /1631- 
Morocco 


1041/1631 Muhammad I al-Sharif, in Tafilalt, died 1069/1659 
1045/1635 Mahammad or Muhammad II b. Muhammad I al-Sharif, in 
eastern Morocco, k. 1075/1664 
e 1076/1666 al-Rashid b. Muhammad I al-Sharif, in Fez, originally in 
Oujda (Wajda) 
o 1082/1672, Isma'il b. Muhammad I al-Sharif, al-Samin, governor in 
Meknès (Miknāsa), then sultan in Fez 
1139/1727 Ahmad b. Ismā'īl, al-Dhahabi, reigned on two occasions, 
died, at the end of the second reign, in 1171/1757; his 
power contested by several of his brothers, immediately 
in 1139/1727 by 'Abd al-Malik b. Isma'il, and subse- 
quently by e ‘Abdallah (reigned on five occasions, begin- 
ning 1141/1729 and ending with his death in 1171/1757); 
‘Ali Zayn al-'Abidin (reigned on two occasions]; 
Muhammad b. al-'Arabiyya, al-Mustadī”; etc. 
o 1171/1757 Muhammad III b. 'Abdallah 
e 1204/1790 Yazid b. Muhammad III 
e (1205-9/1790-4 Husayn, in Marrakech) 
o 1206/1792, Hisham b. Muhammad III 
o 1207/1793 Sulayman b. Muhammad III 
o 1238/1822 ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Hisham 
o 1276/1859 Muhammad IV b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān 
e 1290/1873 al-Hasan I b. Muhammad IV, Abū 'Alī 
o 1311/1894 'Abd al-'Aziz b. al-Hasan I, abdicated 1326/1908 
o 1325/1907 (‘Abd) al-Hafiz b. al-Hasan I 
o 1330/1912 Yusuf b. al-Hasan I 
o 1346/1927 Muhammad V b. Yüsuf, first reign 
o 1372/1953 Muhammad b. ‘Arafa 
o 1375/1955 Muhammad V b. Yüsuf, second reign 
e 1380-/1961- al-Hasan II b. Muhammad V 


As the two Sa'did makhzans based on Marrakech and Fez crumbled in the middle 
years of the seventeenth century (see above, no. 20), Morocco was rent by internal 
factions, usually with strong religious, maraboutic bases. It was the ‘Alawids or 
Filālī Shorfā, of the same Hasani descent as the declining Sa'dids, who finally 
succeeded in imposing order from an original centre in Tafilalt, the valley of the 
Wadi Zīz in south-eastern Morocco (whence the name Filālī). Mawlay al-Rashid 
was the first of the family to assume the title of sultan. He began the work of 
pacification and attempted a restoration of central authority throughout Mo- 
rocco, but this proved an extremely lengthy process, so deep-rooted had become 
provincialism and anarchy. A strong figure like Mawlay Isma‘il tried in vain to 
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solve these problems by recruiting, in addition to the gīsh (< Class. Ar. jaysh) or 
the sultans' military guard of Arabs, a standing army which included among 
other elements black slave troops, the 'abid al-Bukhārī (colloquially known as 
the Bwakher), descendants of black slaves imported by the Sa'dids; it was also 
Isma'il who developed Meknés as the capital and the favoured place of residence 
for himself and his eighteenth-century successors. But he failed to dislodge the 
Christians from the ports held by them, and, after his death, Morocco was 
plunged into its nadir of anarchy and brigandage, with a succession of rival, 
ephemeral rulers. 

Some degree of order and prosperity was restored towards the end of the 
century; the last foothold of the Portuguese on the Atlantic coast at Mazagan (al- 
Jadida} was taken over in 1182/1769, but the Spanish could not be dislodged from 
Ceuta and Melilla. Morocco was opened up to a limited extent for trade with 
Europe, and the new town of Mogador or Essouaira (al-Suwayra] was founded to 
accommodate and isolate the infidel merchants and consuls whom the sultans 
were compelled reluctantly to admit. However, with an essentially mediaeval 
polity, hardly touched by the influences which during the course of the nine- 
teenth century affected such Islamic lands as those of Egypt, the Ottoman empire 
and Persia, Morocco was ill-prepared for the two disastrous wars which she 
fought with France (1260/1844) and Spain (1277/1859—60). By the end of the 
century, the 'Alawid dynasty was tottering, with the sultans' power challenged 
by various pretenders and the country forming the locale for such international 
incidents as that of Agadir (1911). The French Protectorate proclaimed in 1330/ 
1912, saved the 'Alawid dynasty itself from disappearing and Morocco from 
disintegration and possible dismemberment by outside powers, although the 
work of pacification and restoration of the sultan's authority took twenty years; 
it was 1930 before the makhzan was fully in control and before the modernisa- 
tion of Morocco's infrastructure could proceed properly. Sidi Muhammad V in 
1934 aligned himself with the growing Moroccan nationalism of the Istiglāl or 
Independence Party. After the end of the Second World War, friction between 
Moroccan nationalism, eager for independence, and the more cautious attitude 
of the French Protectorate authorities, grew. Conservative, traditionalist Moroc- 
can forces lent support to the decision in 1953 to depose Muhammad V, but it was 
soon apparent that the overwhelming mass of Moroccan opinion was behind the 
sultan and the desire for full independence, and he had to be restored two years 
later. Morocco became independent in 1956, and in 1957 Sidi Muhammad 
assumed the title of king, so that Morocco under his son and successor al-Hasan 
II is one of the few monarchies surviving today in the Arab world. 


Lane-Poole, 60-2; Zambaur, 81 and Table C; Album, 18-19. 

E?" Alawis' (H. Terrasse], Hasanī' (G. Deverdun], with a genealogical table; ‘al-Maghrib, 
al-Mamlaka al-Maghribiyya. II. History' (G. Yver*), 'Shurafa" (E. Lévi-Provengal and 
Chantal de La Véronne]. 

H. de Castries and Pierre de Cenival (eds), Les sources inédites de l'histoire du Maroc ..., 
Series II, Dynastie filalienne. Archives et bibliothéques de France, Paris 1922-31. 

H. Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc, II, 239-406. 
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THE HUSAYNID BEYS 
1117-1376/1705-1957 
Tunisia 


1117/1705 al-Husayn I b. 'Ali al-Turki, k. 1152/1746 
1148/1735 "Alī I b. Muhammad 
1170/1756 Muhammad I b. al-Husayn I 
1172/1759 ‘Ali Hb. al-Husayn I 
1196/1782 Ham(m)]üda Pasha b. ‘Ali II 
1229/1814 ‘Uthman b. ‘Ali H 
1229/1814 Mahmūd b. Muhammad I 
1239/1824 al-Husayn II b. Mahmüd 
1251/1835 Mustafa b Mahmüd 
1253/1837 Ahmad I b. Mustafa 
e 1271/1855 Muhammad II b. al-Husayn II 
o 1276/1859 Muhammad III al-Sadiq b. al-Husayn II 
e 1299/1882 ‘Ali III b. al-Husayn II 
o 1320/1902 Muhammad IV al-Hadi b. ‘Ali III 
o 1324/1906 Muhammad V al-Nāsir b. Muhammad II 
e 1341/1922 Muhammad VI al-Habib b. Muhammad V 
e 1347/1929 Ahmad II b. ‘Ali HI 
o 1361/1942 Muhammad VII al-Munsif (Moncef) b. Muhammad V 
o 1362/1943 Muhammad VIII al-Amin (Lamine] b. Muhammad VI, d. 1382/ 
1962 
o 1376/1957 Husayn al-Nasr b. Muhammad V 
1376/1957 Rashād al-Mahdi b. Husayn, King of the Tunisians 
1376/1957 Republican régime 


The Husaynid Beys arose out of the Turkish garrison for the Ottomans in Algiers. 
The commander al-Husayn b. ‘Ali was raised to the Beylicate after the military 
defeat and deposition of the previous Bey of Tunis in 1117/1705. While the 
suzerainty of the Ottomans was to be acknowledged, with the sultans in their 
turn regarding the Husaynids as provincial goverors or beylerbeyis, al-Husayn 
and his descendants were granted by the local Ottoman commanders hereditary 
succession by male primogeniture. In practice, this form of succession did not 
always happen, and latterly the succession tended to go to elderly collateral 
members of the family who were no longer fully competent to deal with affairs. 
But the Husaynids were nevertheless to rule for two and a half centuries, though 
latterly under French protection. In an absence of Turkish interference, the Beys 
were able to make diplomatic agreements with European powers like France, 
England and the Italian states, and their power within Tunisia became somewhat 
firmer once Ham(m]üda Pasha had suppressed the local corps of Janissaries in 
1226/1811. 

During the nineteenth century, there were signs that the Beys aimed at a policy 
more independent of their suzerains in Istanbul. The relationship, with the 
possibility of Ottoman diplomatic and military protection, still had advantages 
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for Tunis, as in 1259—60/1843-4 when there was tension with Sardinia. Tunisian 
contingents joined the Ottoman forces during the Greek Revolt and the Crimean 
War, but in 1261/1845 Ahmad I Bey managed, with French diplomatic backing, 
to throw off the obligation to send tribute to Istanbul. The Porte still regarded the 
Husaynids as linked with themselves, as local mūshīrs, marshals of the army, 
and wālīs, governors, but the link was largely symbolic and was in any case ended 
in 1298/1881. Reckless spending by the Beys, abolition of the lucrative slave 
trade, an increased European commercial penetration of Tunisia plus 
administrative malpractices, brought Muhammad Sadiq Bey to the verge of 
bankruptcy in 1286/1869, leading to the imposition of an international financial 
commission in order to regulate Tunisia's debt. French pressure led to a military 
occupation of Tunisia in 1298/1881 followed by a Protectorate in 1300/1883, so 
that subseguent Beys functioned under a French Resident-General. At times, the 
Beys were able to give some impression of representing Tunisian national 
interests, despite their foreign origin; but in the twentieth century the nationalist 
movements of the Destour or Constitutionalists and then the Néo-Destour 
Parties became strong. In 1956, France agreed to the full independence of Tunisia, 
but the last Husaynid, who was hailed as King of the Tunisians at Kairouan, ruled 
for only two months before he was forced out of his homeland by the Néo- 
Destour Party led by Habib Bourgiba (Habib Bü Ruqayba] and a republic was 
proclaimed. 

The Beys displayed their dependence on the Ottoman by minting coins at 
Tunis only in the names of the Ottoman sultans, until in 1272/1856 Muhammad 
II b. Husayn II started the practice of adding his own name to that of the sultan; 
with the French occupation, the Beys and, later, the kings issued their own coins. 


Zambaur, 84-5. 

£i! "Tunisia. 2. History’ (R. Brunschvig}, z "Husaynids' (R. Mantran]. 

P. Grandchamp, ‘Arbre généalogique de la famille hassanite {1705-1941}, Rev. Tunisienne, 
nos 45-7 (1941), 233. 

R. Mantran, ‘La titulature des beys de Tunis au XIXe siēcle d'aprēs les documents 
d'archives turcs du Dar-el-Bey (Tunis}’, cr, nos 19-20 (1957), 341-8. 

L. Carl Brown, The Tunisia of Ahmad Bey 1837-1855, Princeton 1974, with a chronologi- 
cal table of events at pp. xv-xviii. 

Hugh Montgomery-Massingberd (ed.), Burke's Royal Families of the World. II. Africa and 
the Middle East, London 1980, 225-9. 
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THE OARAMĀNLĪS 
1123-1251/1711-1835 
Tripolitania 


1123/1711 Ahmad Bey I b. Yüsuf, Qaramanli 

1157/1745 Muhammad b. Ahmad 

1167/1754 'Ali Eb. Muhammad 

1209/1795 Ahmad II b. ‘Ali 

1210/1796 Yūsuf b. 'Alī, d. 1254/1838 
1248-51/1832-5 "Alī II b. Yusuf 

1251/1835 Re-establishment of Ottoman direct rule 


The Qaramanlis were a line of Turkish soldiers apparently arising out of the 
Qulughlis or products of mixed marriages between the Turkish Janissary units 
in North Africa and local women. In the prevailing chaos and internal strife 
characterising early eighteenth-century Ottoman Tripolitania, Ahmad Qaramanli 
(whose name may derive from the fact that he or his forebears came originally 
from Oaramān in Anatolia) seized power, eventually receiving from the sultan 
in Istanbul the titles of Beylerbey or governor and Pasha and establishing what 
was virtually an independent line. From Tripoli (Tarabulus al-Gharb), he ex- 
tended his control over most of what is now Libya. He and his sons managed to 
control the local factions of the Turks and the Arabs, and, despite the fact that 
Tripoli was notoriously a base of the Barbary corsairs, concluded trade agree- 
ments with countries like Britain and France. In the early nineteenth century, 
various rivals for the succession within the ruling family were to seek support 
from oneorother of these two powers. But the appearance of the French in Algeria 
after 1830 alarmed the Sublime Porte and, taking advantage of Oaramānlī 
dissensions, sultan Mahmüd II sent an expedition against Tripoli which removed 
the Qaramanlis and imposed a rule from Istanbul which lasted until the Italian 
seizure of Libya in the early twentieth century. 

The Qaramanlis used only coins in the names of the Ottoman sultans issued 
by the Tripoli mint. 


Zambaur, 85. 
zi? 'Karamanli' (R. Mantran]. 
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THE SANŪSĪCHIEFS AND RULERS 
1253-1389/1837-1969 
Eastern Sudan and Libya 


1253/1837 Sayyid Muhammad b. ‘Ali, al-Idrisi al-Sanüsi al-Kabir, 
founder of the Sanüsiyya dervish order, d. 1275/1859 

1276/1859 Sayyid Muhammad al-Mahdi b. Muhammad b.' Ali al-Sanüsi 

1320/1902. Sayyid Ahmad al-Sharif b. Muhammad al-Sharif (in 1336/ 
1918 gave up military and political leadership, but retained 
spiritual primacy until his death at Medina in 1351/1933} 

o 1336-89/1969 Sayyid Muhammad Idris b. Muhammad al-Mahdi {initially as 

military and political leader; 1371/1951 King of Libya], d. 
1401/1982 

1389/1969 Republican régime 


Muhammad b. ‘Ali, known as the ‘Great Sanūsī', was born in Algeria towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. While studying in Fez, he was much influenced by 
Moroccan Sūfism, especially that of the Tijaniyya order; and later, while further 
studying in Hijaz, he joined several dervish orders himself and became an 
adherent of the Moroccan Safi and Sharif Ahmad b. Idris. In addition to this 
inclination towards mysticism, he developed reformist and innovatory ideas, 
and, after Ahmad b. Idris’s death in 1253/1837, organised in Mecca his own tariqa 
or order, the Sanüsiyya. Finding his homeland Algeria in the process of being 
taken over by the French, he settled in Cyrenaica, where direct Ottoman Turkish 
rule had recently been imposed in place of the local line of Qaramanli Pashas (see 
above, no. 23]. Moving into the desert interior rather than the coastlands, several 
zāwiyas or religious, educational and social centres for the Sanüsiyya were now 
founded there, including in 1272/1856 that of Jaghbüb near the Egyptian border. 
This was to be the headquarters of the order until 1313/1895, when it was moved 
southwards to the less accessible oasis of Kufra and, soon afterwards, to what is 
now northern Chad. The Sanüsi message appealed to the desert-dwellers of 
North Africa and the eastern Sudan. Veneration for the person of the Great Sanüsi 
accorded with the maraboutism and saint-worship of those regions, but the firm 
organisation of the order gave these enthusiasms effect and purpose. Expecta- 
tions of a coming Mahdi, who would restore Islam to its pristine simplicity, were 
also rife, as events in Dongola were to show in the Mahdiyya movement there of 
the late nineteenth century. The Sanüsis hoped for a reunion and regeneration of 
allIslamic peoples, and the Ottoman sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II (see below, no. 130) 
hoped to recruit their support for his Pan-Islamic policies. The Sanüsiyya did, in 
fact, have a strong missionary zeal, and zawiyas were founded in Hijaz, Egypt, 
Fezzàn and as far south as Wadai and Lake Chad, the faith in this case following 
the trans-Saharan caravan routes. 

The Sanüsis were in the forefront of opposition to the French advance into 
Chad and the central Sudan, and for some twenty years after 1911 provided the 
driving power behind local Libyan resistance to the Italian invaders, especially 
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in Cyrenaica. Italy's entry into the First World War on the Allied side in 1915 
inevitably inclined the Sanüsiyya to the Turkish cause, and the head of the order, 
Sayyid Ahmad, had to leave for Istanbul in 1918; thereafter, the military struggle 
in Cyrenaica was left largely to local Sanüsi leaders. During the Second World 
War, the British government recognised Muhammad Idris, who had been in exile 
in Egypt for twenty years, not merely as a spiritual head but also as Amir or 
political head of the Sanüsis of Cyrenaica. In 1371/1951 he became ruler of the 
independent federated kingdom of Libya, comprising Cyrenaica, Tripolitania 
and Fezzān; in 1382/1963 it became a unitary state. So far, the process of the 
Sanüsi family's development from being heads of a religious movement to the 
headship of a modern Arab state had been somewhat reminiscent of the 
development of the Su'üdi state in Arabia (see below, no. 55] out of the 
Wahhābiyya, but the Idrisid monarchy of Libya was destined to have only a short 
life. The new state failed to develop a political system which could accommodate 
the aspirations of the new classes and a social one which could cope with the new 
stresses resulting from the unprecedented Libyan oil boom of 1955 onwards. In 
1969, King Idris was deposed by an army coup, and Libya became a republic under 
Colonel Mu'ammar Gaddafi (Oadhdhāfī). 


Zambaur, 89; kr 'al-Sanūsī, Muhammad b. ‘Ali’, 'Sanüsiyya' (J.-C. Triaud). 

E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, Oxford 1949, with a genealogical table at 
p. 20. 

N. A. Ziadeh, Sanūsīyah: A Study of a Revivalist Movement in Islam, Leiden 1959. 

J. Wright, Libya: A Modern History, London 1981. 
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THE TŪLŪNIDS 
254—92/868-905 
Egypt and Syria 


e 254/868 Ahmad b. Tülün 
o 270/884 Khumarawayh b. Ahmad, Abu 'l-Jaysh 
e 282/896 Jaysh b. Khumārawayh, Abu 'I-' Asākir 
e 283/896 Harün b. Khumārawayh, Abū Mūsā 
292/904 Shaybàn b. Ahmad, Abu '1-Manāgib 
292/905 Conquest by the ‘Abbdsid general Muhammad b. Sulayman 


The Tülünids represent the first local dynasty of Egypt and Syria to secure some 
degree of autonomy from the caliphate in Baghdad. Ahmad b. Tūlūn (Tūlūn < 
Turkish dolun ‘full [moon], the equivalent of Ar. badr) was a Turkish soldier 
whose father had been sent in the tribute from Bukhara in the early ninth 
century. Ahmad first came to Egypt as deputy of the ‘Abbasid governor there, but 
then acquired the governorship himself, extending his power into Palestine and 
Syria also. His ambitions were facilitated by the preoccupation of al-Muwaffaq 
~ brother of the caliph al-Mu'tamid (see above, no. 3, 1} and virtual ruler - with 
the Zanj rebels in Lower Iraq, which meant that Ahmad could not be dislodged 
militarily from the west. Under Ahmad's son Khumarawayh, the Tülünids' 
fortunes continued to be high. The new caliph al-Mu'tadid (see above, no. 3, 1] 
had on his accession in 279/892 to grant to Khumārawayh and his heirs for thirty 
years Egypt, Syria up to the Taurus Mountains and Jazira (northern Mesopota- 
mia) with the exception of Mosul (Mawsil), in return for an annual tribute of 
300,000 dinars. The treaty was later revised in a form less favourable to the 
Tülünids, but it was not until Khumarawayh’s death in 282/896 that the fabric 
of the Tülünid empire, weakened by Khumārawayh's luxurious living and 
extravagance — he left behind an empty treasury - began to crack. The inability 
of the last Tūlūnids to keep the Carmathian radical religious sectaries of the 
Syrian desert in check led the caliph to despatch an army which conquered Syria 
and then seized the Tülünid capital of Fustāt or Old Cairo, carrying off the 
remaining members of the family to Baghdad and imposing a direct ‘Abbasid rule 
over Egypt which was to last for thirty years. 

For the mediaeval Egyptian historians, the age of the Tülünids was a golden 
one. Ahmad held power by means of a large multi-ethnic army, which included 
Bedouins, Greeks and black Nubians, but the resultant financial burden was 
alleviated for the people of Egypt by the ending of governmental malpractices; 
only under Khumarawayh did administrative chaos and insubordination in the 
army appear. Since Syria can best be held from Egypt by sea, Ahmad also built a 
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strong fleet. He was a great builder in his capital Fustat, laying out there the 
military quarter of al-Qata'i' and constructing his famous mosque in order to 
accommodate all those troops who could not find room in the mosque of the 
conqueror of Egypt ‘Amr b. al-‘As. 


Lane-Poole, 68; Zambaur, 93; Album, 20. 

£i! "Tülünids' (H. A. R. Gibb) 

Z. M. Hassan, Les Tulunides; étude de l'Egypte musulmane à la fin du IX* siēcle, Paris 
1933. 

O. Grabar, The Coinage of the Tülünids, ANs Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 139, 
New York 1957. 
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THE IKHSHĪDIDS 
323-58/935—69 
Egypt and southern Syria 


@ 323/935 Muhammad b. Tughj, Abū Bakr al-Ikhshid 
e 334/946 Ūnūjūr (? On Uyghur} b. Muhammad, Abu '1-Oāsim 
o 349/961 ‘Ali b. Muhammad, Abu '!-Hasan 
o 355/966 Kāfūr al-Lābī, Abu 'l-Misk, originally regent for ‘Ali, then sole 
ruler until his death in 357/968 
o 357/968 Ahmad b. ‘Ali, Abu 'l-Fawaris, d. 371/981 
358/969 Conquest of Egypt by the Fātimid general Jawhar 


Muhammad b. Tughj came of a Turkish military family which had already been 
in the service of the ‘Abbasids for two generations. He was appointed governor 
of Egypt in 323/935 and remained a faithful vassal of the caliphs. He also secured 
from al-Radi (see above, no. 3, 1} the title of al-[khshid. The Arabic sources are 
unclear about the meaning of this title, but it is obvious that Muhammad b. Tughj 
knew that it was a title of honour in the Central Asian homeland of his forefathers 
(it is in fact an Iranian title meaning ‘prince, ruler’, and had been borne by the local 
Iranian rulers of Soghdia and Farghāna). Muhammad b. Tughj defended himself 
against the caliph's Amir al-Umarā' or Commander-in-Chief, Muhammad b. 
Rā'ig, and against the Hamdanids in Syria (see below, no. 35, 2), holding on to 
Damascus. The two sons who succeeded him were, however, mere puppets, and 
real power in the state passed to Muhammadb. Tughj's Nubian slave Kāfūr (kāfūr 
= ‘camphor’, a reference by antiphrasis to his black colour), whom he appointed 
regent for his sons just before he died. 

On 'Ali's death in 355/956, Kafür became unrestricted ruler. To him belongs 
the credit for holding up the threatened Fatimid advance along the North African 
coast (see below, no. 27) and for containing the Hamdānids in northern Syria. It 
was only after his death that a weak and ephemeral grandson of Muhammad b. 
Tughj was installed in Fustāt, to go down almost immediately before the Fātimid 
invasion, this time successful. Kafür was famed as a liberal patron of literature 
and the arts, and it was at his court that the poet al-Mutanabbi spent some time. 


Lane-Poole, 69; Zambaur, 93; Album, 20. 

Ei! "Tkhshidids' (C. H. Becker); z? ‘Kafar’ (A. S. Ehrenkreutz), ‘Muhammad b. Tughd}’ (J. L. 
Bacharach). 

P. Balog, "Tables de référence des monnaies ikhchidites', Revue Belge de Numismatique, 
103 (1957), 107-34. 

J. L. Bacharach, ‘The career of Muhammad b. Tughj al-Ikhshid, a tenth-century governor 
of Egypt', Speculum, 50 (1975), 586-612. 
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THE FĀTIMIDS 
297-567/909-1171 
North Africa, then Egypt and southern Syria 


The da‘ior propagandist Aba‘ Abdallah al-Shīī, active in North Africa preparing 
the way for: 
o 297/909 'Abdallāh (or Ubaydallāh) b. Husayn, Abū Muhammad 
al-Mahdi 
e 322/934 Muhammad b. (?) al-Mahdi, Abu '1-Oāsim al-Oā'im 
o 334/946 Isma‘il b. al-Qa'im, Abū Tahir al-Mansur 
o 341/953 Ma'add b. al-Mansür, Abū Tamim al-Mu'izz 
o 365/975 Nizar b. al-Mu'izz, Abū Mansūr al- Azīz 
o 386/996 al-Mansūr b. al-‘Aziz, Abū ‘Ali al-Hākim 
ø 411/1021 'Ali b. al-Hakim, Abu 'l-Hasan al-Zāhir 
e 427/1036 Ma'add b. al-Zahir, Abū Tamim al-Mustansir 
e 487/1094 Ahmad b. al-Mustansir, Abu '1-Oāsim al-Musta'li 
e 495/1101 al-Mansür b. al-Musta‘li, Abū ‘Ali al-Amir 
e 524/1130 Interregnum; rule by al-Hāfiz as regent but not yet as caliph; 
coins in the name of al-Muntazar 'the Expected One' 
o 525/1131 ‘Abd al-Majid b. Muhammad, Abu '1-Maymūn al-Hāfiz 
e 544/1149 Ismā'īl b. al-Hāfiz, Abu 'I-Mansūr al-Zafir 
e 549/1154 ‘Isa b. al-Zafir, Abu '1-Oāsim al-Fā'iz 
a555-67/1160-71 ‘Abdallah b. Yüsuf, Abū Muhammad al-'Ādid 
Conquest by the Ayyübid Salāh al-Din (Saladin) 


The Fatimids claimed 'Alid descent, and their name derives from Fatima, 
daughter of the Prophet and wife of the fourth caliph ' Ali (see above, no. 1). Sunni 
and mainstream Shi‘i opponents usually referred to them as the Ubaydiyyūn, 
descendants of ‘Abdallah (or Ubaydallāh, as they termed him) al-Mahdi, explicit- 
ly rejecting any 'Alid connection; it is unclear whether the Fatimid caliphs ever 
in fact referred to themselves as 'the Fatimids'. Some of the Fātimids' enemies 
even accused them of Jewish origins (this being, however, a standard form of 
calumny in mediaeval Islam). A connection with the main line of ‘Alid Imams, 
through Isma‘il, son of the Sixth Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq, certainly seems dubious, 
and it is more likely that the forebears of ‘Abdallah al-Mahdi stemmed either 
from ghulāt or extremist Shi'i circles in Kūfa or else from ‘Ali’s half-brother ‘Aqil 
b. Abi Talib. At all events, the constituting of the Fatimid state represents the 
most successful and enduring political achievement of radical, Isma‘ili Shi‘ism 
at this time. 

The first Fatimid caliph came from Salamiya in Syria to North Africa, where 
the dissemination of Shi'i propaganda had already made conditions propitious for 
his arrival. With the support of the sedentary Kutama Berbers, his agent, the dāī 

` Aba ‘Abdallah al-Shīī, overthrew the Aghlabid goverors of Ifriqiya (see above, no. 
11) and the Khārijī Rustamids of Tahert (see above, no. 9); subsequently, the 
Idrisids of Fez (see above, no. 8) became tributaries of the Fatimids. In 297/909 the 
Mahdi was proclaimed caliph, in rivalry to the ‘Abbasids of Baghdad, at al- 
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Raggāda in Ifrīgiya. Subseguently, Sicily was occupied and naval operations 
were undertaken against the Byzantines. From their Ifriqiyan base of al-Mahdiyya, 
the Fatimids amassed supplies and treasure in preparation for an advance 
eastwards, and in 358/969 their general Jawhar entered Old Cairo or Fustat, 
removing the last Ikhshidid (see above, no. 26). As they had done in the case of 
al-Mahdiyya in Ifriqiya, the Fatimids began to build for themselves a new capital 
in Egypt, that of New Cairo (al-Qdahira ‘the Victorious’). 

From Egypt, the Fatimids extended into Palestine and Syria. During the long 
reign of al-Mustansir, spanning much of the eleventh century, they reached the 
zenith of their power. After initially clashing with the Byzantines over Syria, the 
caliphs in general enjoyed peaceful relations with the Greeks; later in the 
century, the common threat of the Seljugs and the Turkmen adventurers in Syria 
and Anatolia further drew them close together. The Isma ‘ili dā'īs of the Fatimids 
worked as far afield as the Yemen and Sind, and in 451/1059 Baghdad was 
temporarily held in the name of al-Mustansir. The appearance of the First 
Crusade at the end of the century brought about the wresting of Jerusalem from 
its Fatimid governor, but by then the Fatimid presence in Palestine and Syria had 
become essentially one in only the coastal towns there; yet on the whole, the 
Crusaders posed a greater threat to the various Turkish rulers of Syria than to the 
Fatimids. Certain Sunni Muslim historians allege that the Fatimids encouraged 
the Franks to land in the Levant, but this is improbable. The Fatimid viziers of 
the mid-twelfth century cooperated with the Zangid Nur al-Din of Aleppo and 
Damascus (see below, no. 93, 2) against the Crusaders, but nevertheless lost 
Ascalon (‘Asqalan} to them in 548/1153. Soon afterwards, the Fatimid caliphate 
began to crumble internally; the caliphs had by now lost much of their power, 
and the viziers had assumed much of the executive and military leadership. 
Accordingly, it was not difficult for the Ayyūbid Salah al-Din (see below, no. 30) 
to end Fatimid rule altogether in 567/1171 as the last caliph lay dying. 

In rivalry with the ‘Abbasids, the Fatimids had proclaimed themselves the 
true caliphs and had assumed regnal titles which expressed the messianic nature 
of their original movement and the theocratic nature of their established rule, for 
example al-Mahdi, al-Oā'im and al-Zāfir. Yet the majority of their subjects 
remained Sunnis and, under the Fatimids’ generally tolerant rule, retained most 
of their religious liberty. Many of the dā'īs who were trained at the newly- 
founded college of al-Azhar in Cairo went to work outside the Fatimid domin- 
ions. Except during the first part of the unbalanced caliph al-Hakim's reign, the 
Christians and Jews were comparatively well treated, and some of them occu- 
pied high offices in the state up to the level of the vizierate. It was during al- 
Hākim's reign that the extremist Shi‘i religious movement of the Druzes became 
implanted in southern Lebanon and Syria; because of al-Hakim’s encouragement 
of the dāī al-Duruzi, the Druzes came to revere that caliph as an incarnation of 
God. On the death of al-Mustansir, there was a serious split in the Isma‘ili 
movement, with two opposing parties ranged behind his sons Nizar and al- 
Musta'li. The partisans of the former, the more activist and extreme of the two 
groups, became the Assassins or Isma‘ilis of Syria and Persia (see below, nos 29, 
101), while al-Musta'lī's more moderate followers are the spiritual ancestors of 
the modern Bohra Ismā'īlīs of Bombay and Gujarat. Al-Musta‘li retained the 
caliphate, but the spiritual basis of the Fatimid movement was to some extent 
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impaired, above all after a further religio-political crisis on the death of al-Āmir 
in 525/1130 (the split of the TayyibiIsma‘ilis, who were subsequently influential 
in Yemen and India). 

Egypt and Cairo enjoyed under the Fatimids an economic prosperity and 
cultural vitality which eclipsed those of contemporary Iraq and Baghdad. Trade 
links were maintained with the non-Islamic world, including India and the 
Christian Mediterranean countries; in this commercial activity, Jewish mer- 
chants seem to have played an important role, as also perhaps the forerunners of 
the Muslim Karimi merchants known from subsequent Ayyübid and Mamlük 
times. It is from the workshops of Egypt at this time, too, that some of the finest 
products of Islamic art — metalwork, ceramics, textiles and glassware — were 
produced, while the architectural heritage of the Fatimids is still visible in both 
North Africa and Egypt. 


Lane-Poole, 70-3; Zambaur, 94—5; Album, 20-1. 

EP ‘Fatimids’ (M. Canard). 

G. C. Miles, Fatimid Coins in the Collections of the University Museum, Philadelphia, 
and the American Numismatic Society, ans Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 
121, New York 1951. 

H. W. Hazard, The Numismatic History of Late Medieval North Africa, 52-3. 

Husayn b. Fadl Allāh al-Hamdānī and Hasan Sulayman Mahmūdal-Juhanī, al-$ulayhiyyūn 
wa 'I-haraka al-Fātimiyya fi 'l-Yaman (min sanat 628 h. ilā sanat 626 h.), Cairo 1955, 
with detailed table at p. 343. 

F. Dachraoui, Le califat fatimide au Maghreb 296~-362/909-973. Histoire politique et 
institutions, Tunis 1981. 

H. Halm, ‘Die Fatimiden’, in Haarmann (ed.), Geschichte der arabischen Welt, 166-99. 

idem, Das Reich der Mahdi. Der Aufstieg der Fatimiden (875-973), Munich 1991. 
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THE MIRDĀSIDS 
415-72/1024-80 
Northern and central Syria 


e 415/1024. Salih b. Mirdas, Asad al-Dawla, previously Amir of 
Rahba since 399/1009 
e 420/1029 Nasr I b. Salih, Abū Kāmil Shibl al-Dawla 
e 429/1038 First Fātimid occupation of Aleppo 
o 433/1042, Thimal b. Salih, Abu Ulwān Mu'izz al-Dawla, first reign 
e 449/1057. Second Fatimid occupation of Aleppo 
e 452/1060 Mahmid b. Nasr I, Rashid al-Dawla, first reign 
o 453/1061 Thimal b. Sālih, second reign 
454/1062, ‘Atiyya b. Salih, Abū Dhu'āba (in Rahba and Raqqa until 
463/1071) 
457/1065 Mahmaüd b. Nasr I, second reign 
467 or 468/1075-6 Nasr II b. Mahmüd, Abu 'l-Muzaffar Jalal al-Dawla 
o 468-72/1076-80 Sābig b. Mahmüd, Abu 'l-Fada'il 
472/1080 "Ugaylid occupation of Aleppo 


The Mirdāsids were part of the North Arab tribe of Kilāb, who in the early years 
of the eleventh century migrated from the lands along the Euphrates in north- 
eastern Syria to Aleppo, which their leader Salih b. Mirdas captured in 415/1024, 
thereby succeeding substantially to the heritage of the Hamdanids (see below, no. 
35, 2}. The Mirdasid migration formed part of a general movement of Bedouins 
- many of them (although not the Mirdasids} at least nominally Shi'i in faith - 
into the settled fringes of Iraq and Syria during the tenth and early eleventh 
centuries; itis possible that the unsettled conditions in the Syrian Desert brought 
about by the Carmathian risings there were one of the stimuli to this process. 
Once established in Aleppo, Salih and his sons Nasr and Thimal had to defend 
themselves on one side against the Fatimids, who were attempting to restore 
their control over northern Syria, and on the other against the resurgent 
Byzantines under Basil II Bulgaroctonus and Romanus III Argyrus, although, in 
general, the favourable attitude of the Greeks towards them was one of the factors 
enabling the Mirdasids to survive as an independent power for half a century. For 
four years, 429—33/1038-42, Aleppo was occupied by the Fatimid governor of 
Damascus, Anūshtigin, and on a second occasion Thimāl was obliged to abandon 
Aleppo and exchange it for towns on the Syro-Palestinian littoral, on account of 
pressure from undisciplined Kilābī tribesmen on his position within Aleppo. The 
westward advance of the Seljugs, and the appearance in northern Syria of bands 
of Turkmens and various military adventurers, together with the waning of 
Fātimid influence there, confronted the Mirdāsids with a new situation. They 
found it expedient to transfer allegiance from the Fatimids to the Sunni ‘Abbasids 
and to submit to the Seljuq sultan Alp Arslan. Latterly, Mirdasid influence in 
Aleppo was undermined by disputes between the Turkish mercenaries whom the 
amirs had been compelled to recruit and the Kilabi tribesmen, and in 468/1076 
a civil war broke out between the two Mirdāsid brothers Sabiq and Waththāb. 
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Pressure on Aleppo from the Seljug Tutush, who was trying to carve out a 
principality for himself in Syria (see below, no. 91, 2], drove Sabiq in 472/1080 to 
offer the city to the 'Ugaylid Muslim b. Quraysh (see below, no. 38). The 
surviving members of the Mirdāsid family were compensated by the grant of 
various towns in Syria, and they played some part in the affairs of the region up 
to the arrival of the First Crusade. 


Lane-Poole, 114-15; Zambaur, 133, 135; Album, 22. 

EP ‘Mirdas, Banü' (Th. Bianquis]. 

Suhayl Zakkār, The Emirate of Aleppo 1004—1094, Beirut 1391/1971. 

Th. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la domination fatimide (359-468/969-1076). Essai 
d'interpretation de chroniques arabes médiévales, Damascus 1986-9. 
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THE CHIEF DÁ'IS OF THE NIZARIISMA ILIS OR ASSASSINS IN SYRIA 
Early sixth/twelfth century to the mid-eighth/fourteenth century 
The mountains of western Syria 


c. 493/c. 1100 al-Hakim al-Munajjim, d. 496/1103 
496/1103 Abū Tahir al-Sa'igh, d. 507/1113 
c. 507/c. 1113 Bahram, leader of the Syrian Isma‘ili community, d. 
522/1128 
522/1128 Isma'il al-'Ajami, d. 524/1130 
524/1131 Abu l-Fath 
? Abü Muhammad 
? Khwaja ‘Ali b. Mas‘ad 
557/1162. Sinan b. Salman or Sulayman al-Basri, Abu 'l-Hasan 
Rashid al-Din, d. 588/1192 or 589/1193 
589/1193 or 590/1194 Abū Mansür b. Muhammad or Nasr, al-‘Ajami 
620-56/1223-58 al-Hasan b. Mas'ūd, Kamal al-Din, together with Majd 
al-Din; Muzaffar b. al-Husayn, Siraj al-Din; Abu '1- 
Futüh b. Muhammad, Taj al-Din; and Abu ’1-Ma‘ali, 
Radi ']-Dīn 
660/1262 Isma'il b. al-Sha‘rani, Najm al-Din, d. 672/1274, aided 
by Shams al-Din b. Najm al-Din and Mubarak b. 
Radi 'l-Din, Sarim al-Din 
669/1271 Shams al-Din b. Najm al-Din 
Submission of the Ismā'īlī fortresses to the Mamlūk 
Baybars by 671/1273 


^2 


The Nizārī da'wa arose out of a split within the Fātimid caliphate at the death 
in 487/1094 of al-Mustansir, when his heir Nizār was set aside in a putsch in 
favour of his brother, who became the caliph al-Musta'li and continued the 
Fatimid line (see above, no. 27). Nizār's cause was taken up by the dā'ī Hasan-i 
Sabbāh, who had already towards the end of al-Mustansir's lifetime established 
Isma'ili power in certain regions of Persia (see below, no. 101, for the heads of this 
da‘wa, the subsequent Grand Masters and the history of the movement in Persia). 
The now independent Nizārī da'wa jadida or 'new mission' was then implanted 
in Syria by agents from Alamüt, and Isma'ilism henceforth played a role in the 
tortuous political rivalries and strife of the Syrian cities, although it was not until 
the mid-twelfth century that the Syrian Isma'ilis succeeded in acquiring for- 
tresses, as in Persia, but here in the mountains of western Syria, the later Jabal 
Anšāriyya. 

These garrisons and communities at times played a role in the struggles of the 
Crusaders and the Muslim principalities. Under their greatest head, the Iraqi dā'ī 
Rashid al-Din Sinàn, they achieved in effect independence from the Persian 
Ismà'ili leadership which normally controlled the Syrian movement. The leaders 
of the latter tended to have friendly relations with the Ayyübids (see below, no. 
30). They survived the Mongol onslaught on Syria but became tributary to the 
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Mamlüks, and their fortresses were gradually reduced by Baybars, that of Kahf 
surrendering in 671/1273. Nevertheless, the Syrian Ismā'īlī community itself 
survived largely intact, though with its centre subsequently at Salamiya to the 
east of the Syrian mountains, maintaining its cohesion and traditions through 
the succeeding centuries, whereas the Persian Ismā'īlī communities never really 
recovered from the violence of the Mongol invasions. 


Zambaur, 103. 

EP 'Isma'iliyya' (W. Madelung). 

Farhad Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis: Their History and Doctrines, Cambridge 1990, 357-61, 
374-80, 396-403, 419-21, 430-4. 
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THE AYYUBIDS 


564 to end of the ninth century/1169 to end of the fifteenth century 
Egypt, Syria, Diyār Bakr, western Jazira and Yemen 


o 564/1169 
o 589/1193 
o 595/1198 
o 596/1200 
o 615/1218 
o 635/1238 
o 637/1240 
o 647/1249 
o 648-50/1250-2 


650/1252 


o 582/1186 
o 592/1196 


(597-615/1201-18 
615/1218 


624/1227 
626/1229 
o 635/1237 
o 635/1238 


635/1238 


1. The line in Egypt 


al-Malik al-Nāsir I Yüsuf b. Najm al-Din Ayyüb b. Shadhi, 
Abu '1-Muzaffar Salah al-Din (Saladin) 

al-Malik al-'Azīz I Uthmān b. al-Nasir I Salah al-Din 
Yusuf, Abu '1-Fath ‘Imad al-Din 

al-Malik al-Mansūr Muhammad b. al-‘Aziz ‘Imad al-Din 
"Uthmān, Nasir al-Din 

al-Malik al-‘Adil I Muhammad or Ahmad b. Najm al-Din 
Ayyūb, Abū Bakr Sayf al-Din, of Damascus 

al-Malik al-Kamil I Muhammad b. al-‘Adil I Muhammad or 
Ahmad Sayf al-Din, Abu ’1-Ma‘ali Nasir al-Din, of Damascus 

al-Malik al-‘Adil II Aba Bakr b. al-Kāmil Muhammad 
Nasir al-Din, Sayf al-Din, of Damascus, d. 645/1248 

al-Malik al-Salih II Ayyūb b. al-Kamil Muhammad Nasir 
al-Din, Najm al-Din, of Damascus 

al-Malik al-Mu'azzam Tūrān Shah b. Yusuf Salah al-Din II 
b. Muhammad Ghiyath al-Din, of Damascus 

al-Malik al-Ashraf II Masa b. al-Mas'ūd Yusuf Salah al-Din 
b. al-Kāmil Muhammad Nasir al-Din, Muzaffar al-Din 

Power seized by the Mamlūk Aybak, but with al-Malik al- 
Ashraf II's name retained in the khutba until 652/1254 


2. The line in Damascus 


al-Malik al-Afdal ‘Ali b. al-Nàsir Yūsuf Salah al-Din I, Abu 
'|-Hasan Nur al-Din 

al Malik al-‘Adil I Muhammad or Ahmad b. Ayyūb Najm 
al-Din, Abū Bakr Sayf al-Din, of Egypt and Aleppo 

al-Malik al-Mu'azzam ‘Isa, Sharaf al-Din, as governor) 

al-Malik al-Mu'azzam ‘Isa b. al-' Ādil I Muhammad or 
Ahmad Sayf al-Din, Sharaf al-Din 

al-Malik al-Nāsir II Dāwūd b. al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa Sharaf al- 
Dīn, Salāh al-Dīn 

al-Malik al-Ashraf I Musa b. al- Adil II Abū Bakr Sayf al- 
Din, Abu '1-Fath Muzaffar al-Din, of Diyār Bakr 

al-Malik al-Salih I Isma‘il b. al-‘Adil II Abū Bakr Sayf al- 
Din, Imād al-Dīn, first reign 

al-Malik al-Kàmil I Muhammad b. al-Adil I Muhammad 
or Ahmad Sayf al-Din, Abu 'I-Ma'ālī Nasir al-Din 

al-Malik al-‘Adil II Abū Bakr b. al-Kamil Muhammad 
Nasir al-Din 
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o 636/1239 


o 637/1239 
o 643/1245 


o 647/1249 
648-58/1250-60 


658/1260 


o 579/1183 


579/1183 

o 582/1186 

o 613/1216 
634-40/1236-42 
o 634-58/1236-60 


658/1260 


574/1178 
581/1186 
637/1240 


644-62/1246-63 


574/1178 
o 587/1191 


617/1221 
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al-Malik al-Salih II Ayyüb b. al-Kamil Muhammad Nasir 
al-Din, Najm al-Din, first reign 

al-Malik al-Salih I Ismail, ‘Imad al-Din, second reign 

al-Malik al-Salih II Ayyüb, Najm al-Din, of Egypt, second 
reign 

al-Malik al-Mu'azzam Türan Shāh b. al-Salih II Ayyüb 
Najm al-Din, Ghiyath al-Din, together with Egypt 

al-Malik al-Nasir II Yūsuf b. al- Aziz Muhammad Ghiyāth 
al-Din, Salah al-Din, of Aleppo 

Temporary Mongol conquest, followed by rule of the 
Mamlūk Baybars 


3. The line in Aleppo 


al-Malik al-Zahir Ghazi b. al-Nāsir I Yüsuf Salah al-Din, 
Abu '1-Fath or Abū Mansür Ghiyath al-Din I, as gover- 
nor for his father 

al-Malik al-‘Adil I Muhammad or Ahmad b. Ayyūb Najm 
al-Din, Abü Bakr Sayf al-Din 

al-Malik al-Zāhir Ghazi b. al-Nāsir I Yüsuf Salah al-Din, 
Abu'l-Fath or Abu Mansür Ghiyath al-Din I 

al-Malik al-'Aziz Muhammad b. al-Zahir Ghazi Ghiyath 
al-Din I, Ghiyath al-Din II 

Regency of Dayfa Khātūn bt. al-Malik al Ādil I 
Muhammad or Ahmad Sayf al-Din 

al-Malik al-Nāsir II Yüsuf b. al--Aziz Muhammad Ghiyath 
al-Din II, Salah al-Din 

Mongol and then Mamlūk conquests 


4. The line in Hims 


al-Malik al-Oāhir Muhammad b. Shīrkūh I Asad al-Din b. 
Shadhi, Nasir al-Din 

al-Malik al-Mujahid Shirküh II b. al-Oāhir Muhammad 
Nasir al-Din, Salah al-Din 

al-Malik al-Mansur Ibrahim b. al-Mujahid Shīrkūh II Salah 
al-Din, Nasir al-Din 

al-Malik al-Ashraf Mūsā b. al-Mansur Ibrahim Nasir al- 
Din, Muzaffar al-Din, also lord of Tell Bashir 646-8/ 
1248-50 

Direct rule by the Mamlūks 


5. The line in Hamat 


al-Malik al-Muzaffar I ‘Umar b. Shahanshah Nir al-Din, 
Abū Sa'id Taqi 1-Dīn 

al-Malik al-Mansür I Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar I Umar 
Tagī 1-Din, Abu '1-Ma'ālī Nasir al-Din 

al-Malik al-Nasir Oilij Arslan b. al-Mansūr, Salah al-Din 
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e 626/1229 al-Malik al-Muzaffar II Mahmūd b. al-Mansir I 
Muhammad Nasir al-Din, Tagī '1-Dīn 
o 642/1244 al-Malik al-Mansur II Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar II 

Mahmūd Taqi 'l-Din, Sayf al-Din 

658/1260 Mongol and then Mamlük occupations; the subsequent 
Ayyūbids of Hamāt as vassals of the Mamlüks 

683/1284 al-Malik al-Muzaffar III Mahmüd b. al-Mansür II 
Muhammad Sayf al-Din, Taqi '1-Dīn 

698/1299 Direct rule by amirs of the Mamlük al-Nāsir 
Muhammad Nāsir al-Din 

710/1310 al-Malik al-Salih al-Mu'ayyad Isma'il b. al-Afdal ‘Ali Nür 
al-Din, Abu '1-Fidā' ‘Imad al-Din 

732/1332, al-Malik al-Afdal Muhammad b. al-Salih Ismā'īl ‘Imad al- 
Din, removed by the Mamlūks shortly afterwards and 
died in 742/1342 


6. The line in Diyār Bakr (Mayyāfārigīn and Jabal Sinjar) 


o 581/1185 al-Malik al-Nasir I Salah al-Din (Saladin) b. Ayyūb Najm al-Din 
o 591/1195 al-Malik al-‘Adil I Muhammad or Ahmad b. Ayyūb Najm 
al-Din, Abü Bakr Sayf al-Din, of Damascus 
o 596/1200 al-Malik al-Awhad Ayyüb b. al-‘Adil I Muhammad or 
Ahmad Sayf al-Din, Najm al-Din 
o 607/1210 al-Malik al-Ashraf I Musa b. al-‘Adil I Muhammad or 
Ahmad Sayf al-Din, Abu 'l-Fath Muzaffar al-Din 
o 617/1220 al-Malik al-Muzaffar Ghazi b. al-‘Adil I Muhammad or 
um Ahmad Sayf al-Din, Shihāb al-Din 
(628/1231 Temporary Mongol conquest) 
. @642-58/1244-60 al-Malik al-Kamil II Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar Ghazi 
l Shihab al-Din, Nasir al-Din 
Definitive Mongol conquest 


7. The line in Diyar Bakr (Hisn Kayfa, Amid and Akhlat) 


o 629/1232. al-Malik al-Salih II Ayyūb b. al-Kāmil I Mahmūd Nasir 
al-Din, Najm al-Din 
636/1239 al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Taran Shah b. al-Salih Il Ayyūb 
Najm al-Din 
@ 647/1249 al-Malik al-Muwahhid ‘Abdallah b. al-Mu‘azzam Taran 
Shah, Tagi '1-Dīn 
beginning 657/1259 Mongol conquest of Diyār Bakr; the remaining Ayyübids 
in Hisn Kayfā under the suzerainty of the Mongol Il 
Khānids and then of the Turkmen dynasties 
e 682/1283 al-Malik al-Kamil III Muhammad b. al-Muwahhid 
‘Abdallah Tagi 'l-Din, Abū Bakr 
? al-Malik al-'Adil III Muhammad b. al-Kāmil III 
Muhammad, Mujir al-Din 
? al-Malik al-‘Adil IV Ghazi b. al-‘Adil III Muhammad 
Mujir al-Dīn, Shihāb al-Din 
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? al-Malik al-Salih III Abū Bakr b. al-' Adil IV Ghazi Shihab 
al-Dīn 
o 780/1378 al-Malik al-'Adil V Sulayman I b. al-Adil IV Ghazi 
Shihab al-Din, Fakhr al-Din 
o 828/1425 al-Malik al-Ashraf H Ahmad b. al-‘Adil V Sulayman, 
Sharaf al-Din 
836/1433 al-Malik al-Salih IV Khalil b. al-Ashraf II 
ø 856/1452 al-Malik al-Kamil or al-‘Adil Ahmad b. al-Salih IV Khalil, 
Nāsir al-Dīn 
o? al-Malik al-‘Adil VI Khalaf b. Muhammad b. al-Ashraf II 
e 866/1462. al-Malik al-Kāmil Khalil II b. Sulayman I b. al-Ashraf II 
(?) 
Sulayman II b. Khalil II 
al-Husayn b. Khalil II 
Conquest in the later fifteenth century by the Aq 
Qoyunlu 


wa en 


8. The line in Yemen 


o 569/1174 al-Malik al-Mu'azzam Tūrān Shah I b. Ayyüb Najm al- 
Din, Shams al-Din 
o 577/1181 al-Malik al-‘Aziz Tughtigin b. Ayyüb Najm al-Din, Abu 
"]Á-Fawaris Zahir al-Din Sayf al-Islam 
e 593/1197 Isma‘il b. al-‘Aziz Tughtigin, Mu‘izz al-Din 
e 598/1202 al-Malik al-Nasir Ayyüb b. al-‘Aziz Tughtigin 
611/1214 al-Malik al-Mu'azzam (? al-Muzaffar) Sulaymān b. 
Shahanshah Sa'd al-Din, d. 649/1251 
o 612-26/1215-29 al-Malik al-Mas'üd Yusuf b. al-Kamil I Muhammad Nasir 
al-Din, Salah al-Din 
627/1229 Succession of the Rasūlids, apparently maintaining 
during 628/1230 at least the nominal authority of the 
Ayyübids, including mention of them on coins 


9. The minor branches of the family in Ba'lbakk, Karak, Bāniyās and Subayba, 
and Busrā (for details, see Zambaur, 98-9} 


Najm al-Din Ayyūb and Asad al-Din Shīrkūh b. Shadhi, the progenitors of the 
dynasty, were from the Hadhbani tribe of Kurds, although the family seems to 
have become considerably Turkicised from their service at the side of Turkish 
soldiers. The Turkish commander of Mosul and Aleppo, Zangi b. Aq Songur 
(see below, no. 93, 1) recruited large numbers of bellicose Kurds into his follow- 
ing, including in 532/1138 Ayyüb, and soon afterwards his brother Shirküh en- 
tered the service of Zangī's famous son Nar al-Din. In 564/1169, Shirküh 
gained control of Egypt on the demise of the last Fatimid caliph al-'Adid (see 
above, no. 2.7) but died almost immediately, and his nephew Salah al-Din b. Najm 
al-Din Ayyūb (Saladin) was recognised by his troops as Shīrkūh's successor. 
The celebrated foe of the Frankish Crusaders, Saladin, was accordingly the real 
founder of the dynasty. He extinguished the last vestiges of Fatimid rule in Egypt 
and replaced the Ismā'īlī Shi'ism which had prevailed there for two centuries by 
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a strongly orthodox Sunnī religious and educational policy; the great wave of 
Ayyūbid mosgue- and madrasa-building in Egypt and Syria was one aspect of this. 
The Ayyübids were in this way continuing the policy of the Zangids in Syria and 
were acting in a parallel manner to the Great Saljugs before them, who had 
inaugurated a Sunni reaction in the Iraqi and Persian lands taken over from the 
Shīī Büyids (see below, no. 75). Although the Ayyübids were in fact less 
enthusiastic pursuers of jihād than the Zangids had been, Saladin is associated 
in Western scholarship with his successes in Palestine, for his enthusiasm 
enabled him to weld together armies of Kurds, Turks and Arabs in a common 
cause. With his victory at Hattin in 583/1187, the holy city of Jerusalem again 
became Muslim after eighty years in Christian hands; the Franks were driven 
back essentially to the cities and fortresses of the Syro-Palestinian littoral, and, 
apart from their briefly restored rule in Jerusalem and the other lost districts, 
mentioned below, were unable to recover most of their losses. 

Before his death in 589/1193, Saladin granted out various parts of the Ayyübid 
empire, including the cities of Syria, Diyār Bakr, western Jazira and Yemen, as 
appanages for various members of the family, the intention being that the 
supreme sultan should normally reside in Egypt. A reasonable sense of family 
solidarity was maintained under al-Malik al-‘Adil Sayf al-Din Muhammad or 
Ahmad and his son al-Kamil Nasir al-Din Muhammad until the latter’s death in 
635/1238. Under these two sultans, Saladin's activist policies gave place to ones 
of détente and peaceful relations with the Franks, especially as the northern 
branches of the Ayyūbids in Diyar Bakr and Jazira were now feeling pressure from 
the Ram Seljugs and the Khwārazm Shahs (see below, nos 107, 89). The 
culmination of these new policies was al-Kamil’s offer of Jerusalem and the 
territories conquered by Saladin a generation before to the Emperor Frederick II 
[626/1229); in fact, the Crusaders recovered only the Holy City and one or two 
other towns, including Nazareth, and ten years later al-Nāsir Dāwūd b. al- 
Mu'azzam Īsā of Damascus was to regain it. The period of peace did, however, 
bring economic benefits to Egypt and Syria, including a revival of trade with the 
Christian powers of the western Mediterranean. 

After al-Kamil, internal quarrels among the Ayyübids intensified. The su- 
preme sultan in Egypt had never been an autocrat, and the Ayyübid empire was 
more a confederation of local principalities, those in Syria and Diyār Bakr often 
with unstable and shifting borders; these principalities resisted attempts by the 
supreme sultans to impose a more centralised authority. The Franks' Sixth 
Crusade was mastered and its leader, the French King St Louis (IX), captured, but 
soon after al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyüb's death the Turkish Bahri slave troops 
seized power in Egypt, making their leader Aybak first Atabeg and then sultan in 
648/1250. Al-'Adil I Sayf al-Din Muhammad or Ahmad had sent out his young 
grandson al-Mas'üd Salah al-Din Yüsuf with an Atabeg or tutor to continue 
Ayyübid rule over Yemen, but the dynasty were unable to maintain themselves 
there and the region passed to their former servants, the Turkish Rasülids (see 
below, no. 49). 

The appearance of the Mongol armies of Hülegü (see below, no. 133) was 
disastrous for the northern petty lines of Ayyübids, and the Il Khan personally 
killed the prince of Mayyafariqin and his brother. In Syria, only the branch at 
Hamat survived, because of its obscurity and docility, until the mid-fourteenth 
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century, although it did produce, as its penultimate amir, the historian and 
geographer Abu '1-Fidā'. However, in Diyār Bakr a local Kurdicised Ayyubid 
principality around Hisn Kayfa survived the Il Khanids and Timürids, and these 
amirs were only extinguished by the ‘White Sheep’ Turkmens in the later 
fifteenth century. 

A striking feature of Ayyūbid titulature was the rulers’ adoption of titles 
comprising al-Malik ‘prince, ruler’ plus a qualifying adjective expressing such 
qualities as power, honour, piety, justice, etc., hence al-Malik al-Mu'azzam, al- 
Malik al-Kāmil, etc. These usually appear on the coins minted by ruling princes, 
but the use of such titles extended to distinctly minor members of the Ayyubid 
family also. This practice was inherited, together with much other Ayyubid 
administrative and ceremonial practice, by their successors the Mamluks (see 
below, no. 31). 


Justi, 462-3; Lane-Poole, 74-9; Sachau, 19 nos 36-8 (branches in Ba‘ bakk, Karak and Hisn 
Kayfa}; Zambaur, 97-101 and Table H; Album, 22-3. i 

E? 'Ayyūbids' (Cl. Cahen), ‘Hamat’ (D. Sourdel), "Hims' (N. Elissčeff), ‘Mayyafarikin. 2’ 
(Carole Hillenbrand}. 

H. A. R. Gibb, "The Aiyübids', in K. M. Setton et al. (eds), A History of the Crusades. II. 
The Later Crusades 1189-1311, Philadelphia 1962, 693—714. 

H.F. A. al-Hamdani and H. S. M. al-Juhanī, al-Sulayhiyyün wa '1-haraka al-Fatimiyya fi 
"I--Yaman, table of the Yemen Ayyūbids at p. 347. 

G. R. Smith, The Ayyūbids and Early Rasülids in the Yemen (567—694/1173—1295),2 vols, 
London 1974-8, with a table of the Yemen Ayyabids at II, 50. 

R. S. Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols. The Ayyubids of Damascus, 1193-1260, 
Albany 1977, with tables at 88-91. 

P. Balog, The Coinage of the Ayyübids, Royal Numismatic Society, Special Publication, 
no. 12, London 1980. 

N. D. Nicol, ‘Paul Balog’s The coinage of the Ayyubids: additions and corrections’, nc, 9th 
series, vol. 146 (1986), 119-54. 

H. Halm, ‘Die Ayyubiden’, in Haarmann (ed.), Geschichte der arabischen Welt, 200-16. 
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e 648/1250 


648/1250 


e 648/1250 
o 652/1254 
o 655/1257 
o 657/1259 
e 658/1260 
(658-9/1260-1 


e 676/1277 
o 678/1279 


o 678/1279 


3] 


THE MAMLUKS 
648-92/1250-1517 
Egypt and Syría 


1. The Bahri line 648-792/1250-1390 


Shajar al-Durr, Umm Khalil 'Ismat al-Dunyā wa 'l-Din, 
widow of the Ayyübid al-Malik al-Salih II Ayyüb b. 
Muhammad Násir al-Din, Najm al-Din 

al-Malik al-Mu'izz Aybak al-Turkumani, ‘Izz al-Din, first 
reign 

al-Malik al-Ashraf Müsa, Ayyübid nominal sultan 

Aybak, 'Izz al-Din, second reign 

al-Malik al-Mansür Alī I b. Aybak ‘Izz al-Din, Nir al-Din 

al-Malik al-Muzaffar Qutuz al-Mu'izzi, Sayf al-Din 

al-Malik al-Zahir Baybars I al-Bundugdārī, Rukn al-Din 
al-Malik al-Mujahid Sanjar, 'Alam al-Din, rebel in Damas- 
cus) 

al-Malik al-Sa'id Baraka or Berke Khan b. Baybars I Rukn al- 
Din, Nasir al-Din 

al-Malik al-'Adil Salamish or Süleymish b. Baybars I Rukn 
al-Din, Badr al-Din 

al-Malik al-Mansür Oalāwūn al-Alfi, Abu '1-Ma'ālī Sayf al- 
Din 


o (678-9/12.79-80 al-Malik al-Kāmil Sunqur al-Ashgar, Sayf al-Din, rebel in 


o 689/1290 


693/1293 
o 693/1293 


o 694/1294 
e 696/1296 


o 698/1299 
o 708/1309 


e 709/1310 
o 741/1841 


o 742/1341 
o 742/1342. 


o 743/1342. 


Damascus) 

al-Malik al-Ashraf Khalil b. Qalawün Sayf al-Din, Salah al- 
Din 

(?) al-Malik al-'Adil Baydarā, Badr al-Din 

al-Malik al-Nàsir Muhammad I b. Oalāwūn Sayf al-Din, 
Nasir al-Din first reign 

al-Malik al-‘Adil Kitbugha, Zayn al-Din 

al-Malik al-Mansur Lachin or Lajin al-Ashqar, Husam al- 
Din 

Muhammad I b. Oalāwūn, Nasir al-Din, second reign 

al-Malik al-Muzaffar Baybars II al-Jāshnakīr, Rukn al-Din 
(Burjī) 

Muhammad I b. Qalawün, Nāsir al-Din, third reign 

al-Malik al-Mansür Abü Bakr b. Muhammad Nasir al-Din, 
Sayf al-Din 

al-Malik al-Ashraf Küjük or Küchük b. Muhammad Nasir 
al-Din, ‘Ala’ al-Din 

al-Malik al-Nasir Ahmad I b. Muhammad Nasir al-Din, 
Shihab al-Din l 

al-Malik al-Sālih Isma'il b. Muhammad Nasir al-Din, ‘Imad 
al-Dīn 
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o 746/1345 
o 747/1346 
o 748/1347 
o 752/1351 
o 755/1354 
o 762/1361 
o 764/1363 
o 778/1377 
o 783/1382. 


o 784/1382. 


o 791-2/1389-90 


o 784/1382, 
o 791/1389 


o 792/1390 
o 801/1399 


e 808/1405 


o 808/1405 
e (809/1407 
o 815/1412 


o 815/1412 


o 824/1421 
o 824/1421 
o 824/1421 


o 825/1422, 
o 841/1438 
o 842/1438 
o 857/1453 
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al-Malik al-Kamil Sha'bàn I b. Muhammad Nasir al-Din, 
Sayf al-Din 

al-Malik al-Muzaffar Hājjī I b. Muhammad Nasir al-Din, 
Sayf al-Din 

al-Malik al-Nāsir al-Hasan b. Muhammad Nasir al-Din, 
Nasir al-Din, first reign 

al-Malik al-Salih Salih b. Muhammad Nasir al-Din, Salah 
al-Din 

al-Hasan b. Muhammad Nasir al-Din, Nasir al-Din, second 
reign 

al-Malik al-Mansūr Muhammad II b. Hājjī I Sayf al-Din, 
Salah al-Din 

al-Malik al-Ashraf Sha'ban II b. al-Malik al-Amjad Husayn, 
Nasir al-Din 

al-Malik al-Mansür ‘Ali II b. Sha'ban II Nasir al-Din, ‘Ala’ 
al-Din 

al-Malik al-Salih or al-Mansūr Hājjī H b. Sha'bān II Nasir al- 
Din, Salah al-Din, first reign 

al-Malik al-Zāhir Bargūg al-Yalbughawi, Sayf al-Din (Burjī), 
first reign 

al-Malik al-Muzaffar Hajji II b. Sha'ban II Nasir al-Din, 
Salah al-Din, second reign, d. 814/1411 


2. The Burjī line 784-922/1382-1517 


al-Malik al-Zāhir Bargūg al-Yalbughawi, Sayf al-Dīn, first 
reign 

Hajji II b. Sha'bàn II Nasir al-Din, Salah al-Din (Bahri), 
second reign 

Bargūg, Sayf al-Din, second reign 

al-Malik al-Nāsir Faraj b. Bargūg Sayf al-Din, Nasir al-Din, 
first reign 

al-Malik al-Mansūr ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. Bargūg Sayf al-Din, ‘Izz 
al-Din, d. 809/1406 

Faraj b. Bargūg Sayf al-Din, Nasir al-Din, second reign 

al-Malik al-'Adil ‘Abdallah Jakam, rebel in Aleppo} 

al-Malik al- Adil al-Abbàs or Ya'gūb b. al-Mutawakkil I, 
Abu *1-Fadl al-Musta'in, ‘Abbasid caliph, proclaimed 
sultan 

al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh al-Mahmidi al-Zāhirī, Sayf 
al-Din 

al-Malik al-Muzaffar Ahmad II b. Shaykh Sayf al-Din 

al-Malik al-Zahir Tatar, Sayf al-Din 

al-Malik al-Salih Muhammad III b. Tatar Sayf al-Din, Nasir 
al-Din 

al-Malik al-Ashraf Barsbay, Abu '1-Nasr Sayf al-Din 

al-Malik al-‘Aziz Yusuf b. Barsbay Sayf al-Din, Jamal al-Din 

al-Malik al-Zāhir Chagmag or Jagmag, Sayf al-Din 

al-Malik al-Mansūr Uthmān, Fakhr al-Din 
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o 857/1453 al-Malik al-Ashraf Ināl al-"Alā'ī al-Zāhirī, Abu '1-Nasr Sayf 
al-Dīn i . 

o 865/1461 al-Malik al-Mu'ayyad Ahmad III b. Ināl Sayf al-Din, Shihab 
al-Dīn 

o 865/1461 al-Malik al-Zāhir Khushgadam, Sayf al-Dīn 

o 872/1467 al-Malik al-Zāhir Yalbay, Sayf al-Dīn 

e 872/1467 al-Malik al-Zāhir Timurbughā 

@ 872/1468 al-Malik al-Ashraf Qayit Bay al-Zāhirī, Abu ’l-Naşr Sayf al- 
Dīn 

e 901/1496 al-Malik al-Nāsir Muhammad IV b. Qayit Bay 

o 904/1498 al-Malik al-Zahir Oānsawh I 

e 905/1500 al-Malik al-Ashraf Janbulat 

e 906/1501 al-Malik al-‘Adil Taman Bay I, Sayf al-Din 

o 906/1501 al-Malik al-Ashraf Qansawh II al-Ghawri 

e 922-3/1516-17 al-Malik al-Ashraf Taman Bay II 
923/1517 Ottoman conquest 


The Mamluks succeeded to the dominant position formerly held by the Ayyūbids 
in Egypt and Syria. Like most major Islamic dynasties of the age, the Ayyūbids 
had found it necessary to buttress their power with professional slave soldiers 
inherited from the Zangids (see below, no. 93) and other local powers of the Fertile 
Crescent, and the Mamlūks (mamlük, literally ‘one possessed, slave’) arose from 
the Turkish troops of al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyūb of Egypt and 
Damascus (see above, no. 30, 1-2). Within the two and a half centuries of 
independent Mamluk rule, two lines of sultans are somewhat artificially distin- 
guished: the Bahri ones, so-called because these guards of the Ayyübids originally 
had their barracks on the island of al-Rawda in the Nile (al-Bahr), and the Burji 
ones, thus named because Sultan Qalawün had quartered his guards in the citadel 
(al-Burj) of Cairo. Various of the Bahri sultans, such as Baybars I and Qalawün 
(whose descendants managed to succeed him over three generations), tried to 
- establish personal, hereditary dynasties, but not with much success, and in the 
last fifty years or so of Bahri rule a dozen sultans followed in rapid succession. 
Within the Burjis, the pattern of rule tended to be that a great Mamlük 
commander would usurp the throne and then at his death pass it on to his son; 
but within a few years another usurper would take it over. These leading 
commanders came mostly from the military households of previous sultans, 
with the followings of Barqüq and Qayit Bay being especially productive of 
subsequent rulers. 

Ethnically, the Bahris were mainly Qipchaq Turks from the South Russian 
steppes, with an admixture of other races, including from the Wafidiyya, Kurds, 
other Turks and even Mongols arriving from the East to join the Mamlük army. 
The Burjīs, on the other hand, were primarily Circassians (Charkas, Jarkas) from 
the Christian areas of the northern Caucasus. Up to the end of the Mamlüks as 
a social group in Egypt in the early nineteenth century, Circassia provided most 
of their manpower. Pace the assertions of some earlier historians of the Mamlüks 
that this class failed to perpetuate itself more than two or three generations, it 
seems that Mamlük families reproduced themselves all right but that succeeding 
generations from them no longer followed a military career; instead, they fell 
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back into civilian life, seeking careers in the ranks of groups like the ‘ulamd’ and 
religious lawyers and the administrators of awgāf or charitable endowments. 
Fresh importations of slave soldiers were accordingly necessary to maintain the 
ruling élite of Mamlük military leaders. 

The slave origins of the Mamlüks were reflected in the rather complex system 
of nomenclature which evolved for them, the sultans included. The mamlük 
fresh from the South Russian steppes started off with simply a personal name, 
generally a Turkish one, such as Azdamur/Ozdemiir, ‘choice iron’ = 'best-quality 
iron', or Mankübars/Mengü-bars 'eternal tiger', or Taghribirdi/ Tangri-verdi 
'God gave'. But once within the Islamic military hierarchy, he could acquire a 
nisba relating to the slave merchant who had imported him into Egypt, such as 
al-Mujīrī, from the name Mujir al-Dīn, or the circumstances of his purchase, such 
as al-Alfi ‘bought for 1,000 [dinars]’; then a nisba relating to the amir of whose 
household or nexus of clientage he formed part, such as al-Sayfi, from Sayf al-Din, 
or al-Salihi, from al-Malik al-Salih' and finally, if he rose to eminence, a laqab or 
honorific of his own, such as Husām al-Din ‘sword of religion’ or Badr al-Din ‘full 
moon of religion’. 

This ruling institution was a hierarchical construction, with the sultan’s own 
mamlūks at the apex of the structure. An origin in the non-Muslim lands of the 
north and slave status were essential for success in the power struggle, for the free 
elements, including the progeny of former mamlūks, had only an inferior place 
in the armed forces (a similar position obtained regarding the Ottoman Turkish 
slave institution, where in the heyday of the empire the Qapi Oullari or ‘Slaves 
of the Porte’ had superior opportunities for advancement compared with free 
elements). The sultans’ arbitrary power was checked by the chief amirs and the 
bureacracy, and the basic instability of the sultanate is seen in the rapid turnover 
of rulers at most periods and the three separate reigns of a sultan like Nasir al-Din 

‘Muhammad b. Oalāwūn. 

The Mamluks continued the strongly Sunni policy of the Ayyubids, with 
sultans, governors and amirs founding numerous mosques, madrasas and other 
religious and charitable buildings in Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo and other towns. 
They derived great prestige from their role as defenders of Islam against the 
infidel Mongols, against the remnants of the Frankish Crusaders (see below) and 
against heterodox Muslims like the Nusayris and Isma'ilis of the mountains of 
western Syria. The Mamlüks' maintenance in Cairo of a line of fainéant ‘Abbasid 
caliphs (see above, no. 3, 3) is probably to be connected with this zeal for the 
Sunna. 

The might and the achievements of the Mamluk state were impressive and 
were lauded by contemporary historians, who stressed the role of the Turks as a 
people sent by God to preserve the fabric of the Dar al-Islam. Qutuz defeated 
Hūlegū's Mongols at ‘Ayn Jālūt in Palestine in 658/1260, and his successors 
consolidated the victory and set the new régime on its feet, although the threat 
from the Mongol Il Khānids did not recede until early in the fourteenth century. 
By the end of the thirteenth century, the last Crusader fortresses of the Syro- 
Palestinian coast had been mopped up; in the next one the Rupenid kingdom of 
Little Armenia or Cilicia was ended; and in the fifteenth century the Christian 
kingdom of Cyprus was made tributary fora time. The territories of the Mamlüks 
extended to Cyrenaica in the west, to Nubia and Massawa (Masawwa') in the 
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south and to the Taurus Mountains in the north, while in Arabia they claimed 
to be protectors of the Holy Cities. In the course of the fifteenth century, 
however, the Ottomans emerged as the Mamlüks' main enemies in place of the 
Mongols. Foes of the Ottomans like the Qaramanids (see below, no. 124] were 
supported and the Turkmen principality of the Dulghadir Oghullari or Dhu °l- 
Qadrids (see below, no. 129) maintained in western Diyār Bakr as a buffer-state. 
But the superior élan and vigour of the Ottomans, and their well-developed use 
of artillery and hand-guns, worked in their favour, while the Mamlüks were still 
wedded to the ideal of the armed cavalryman with his lance and sword. The 
penultimate Mamlūk sultan, Oānsawh II al-Ghawrī, died in battle with the 
Ottomans at Marj Dābig near Aleppo in 922/1516, and in the next year Sultan 
Selim I defeated the last Mamlük ruler in Egypt. Syria and Egypt now became 
governorates of the Ottoman empire, although the military and social caste of 
the Mamlüks continued virtually to control Egypt internally until Muhammad 
"Alt Pasha (see below, no. 34) destroyed their power in 1226/1811. 

Certainly until the economic and demographic crisis of the fifteenth century, 
Egypt and Syria under the Mamlüks enjoyed considerable prosperity, and there 
was a great cultural and artistic efflorescence, with special achievements in the 
fields of architecture, ceramics and metalwork; the development of the science 
of heraldry goes back to Ayyübid and especially Mamlük times. There were close 
commercial links with the Christian powers of the Mediterranean, such as 
Aragon, Sicily and other Italian states, despite strongly anti-Christian policies in 
the Near East, so that the Mamlūk period as a whole saw a distinct worsening 
of the position of the Dhimmis in Egypt, above all, of the Christians. However, 
the reckless spending and ambitious building policies in Cairo of al-Nāsir 
Muhammad b. Oalāwūn overstretched the state's resources for the future, and 
the Black Death affected Egypt and Syria particularly severely. Under the later 
Bahri and then the Circassian sultans, the revenue from land taxation shrank, 
while public security declinedin the face of Bedouin depredations. The Mamlüks 
had further to bear expenses in the Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean region in a 
fruitless endeavour to check Portuguese expansion there and to preserve Mamlük 
trade connections with India and the lands beyond, so that the failure of the once 
mighty Mamlük state to withstand the onslaught of Ottoman imperialism 
becomes understandable. 


Lane-Poole, 803; Zambaur, 103-6; Album, 23-6. 

E? 'Mamlüks' [P. M. Holt). 

P. Balog, The Coinage of the Mamlük Sultans of Egypt and Syria, ANs Numismatic 
Studies, no. 12, New York 1964. 

idem, Supplement to The Coinage of the Mamlük Sultans of Egypt and Syria, in ANs 
Museum Notes, 16 (1970), 113—71. 

P. M. Holt, The Age of the Crusades. The Near East from the Eleventh Century to 1517, 
London 1986, with genealogical tables at pp. 229-31. 

R. Irwin, The Middle East in the Middle Ages. The Early Mamluk Sultanate 1250-1382, 
London 1986, with a list of rulers at p. 161. 
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THE MA NAMĪRS OF LEBANON 
Tenth century to 1109/sixteenth century to 1697 
Southern Lebanon 


"Uthmān Ma'n b. al-Hàjj Yünus, Fakhr al-Din I, d. 912/1506 
Yūnus Ma'n b. ? Uthmān Fakhr al-Din, d. 917/1511 
c. 922/c. 1516 Qorqmaz I b. ? Yünus Ma‘n 
Ma'n, 'Alam al-Din 
Ma'n, Zayn al-Din 
? Qorqmaz II b. Fulān b. ? Qorqmaz I, d. 993/1585 
993/1585 Fakhr al-Din II b. Qorqmaz II 
1042/1633 Mulhim b. Yünus 
1068—1108/1658-97 Ahmad b. Mulhim 
1108/1697 End of the direct Ma'nid line and succession of the 
Shihab family 


chiefs under 
Ottoman suzerainty 


The Banū Ma'n were an Arab Druze family of feudal chiefs in the Shūf region of 
southern Lebanon who were prominent in political life under the Ottomans in 
thesixteenth andseventeenth centuries. The Ma'nids replaced the Buhtur family 
of the Gharb when the Ottomans took over Syria in 922/1516, and members of 
the family now begin to have firm historical attestation. Fakhr al-Din H was a tax- 
farmerfor the Ottomans and governor of the sanjaqs of Sidon-Beirut and of Safad. 
Through skilful political manoeuvring, in which he enlisted the help of the 
Maronites of Kisrawān and even of an external power like the Medici Dukes of 
Tuscany (he spent several years in exile in Italy], he eventually became master 
of most of Syria as far east as Palmyra and as far north as the fringes of Anatolia. 
These ambitions inevitably provoked an Ottoman reaction, leading to his 
military defeat and execution. Although a bloody tyrant, Fakhr al-Din II did 
improve agriculture and trade, with the aim of raising more revenue, and his 
inauguration of a tradition of Druze-Maronite cooperation was a factor in the 
subsequent formation of a Lebanese national identity, so that Lebanese have 
come to regard him, somewhat anachronistically, as the founder of their modern 
country. 

After his death, his descendants retained what was in effect autonomy in 
Mount Lebanon by acting as governors there for the Ottomans, but the direct line 
of the Ma'nids ended with Ahmad b. Mulhim in 1108/1697, their power in the 
region being replaced by that of their kinsmen, the Banü Shihāb (see below, no. 
33]. 


Zambaur, 109. 

EP ‘Fakhr al-Din’, ‘Ma'n, Banü' (K. S. Salibi). 

Adel Ismail, Histoire du Liban du XVIIe siècle à nos jours. Le Liban au temps de Fakhr- 
ed-Din II (1590-1633), Paris 1955. 

P. K. Hitti, Lebanon in History, London 1957. 

P. M. Holt, Egypt and the Fertile Crescent 1516-1922: A Political History, Ithaca and 
London 1966, with a genealogical table at p. 311. 
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THE SHIHĀB AMĪRS OFLEBANON 
1109-1257/1697-1842, 
Lebanon 


1109/1697 Bashir I b. Husayn, of Rashayya 
1118/1707 Haydar b. Musa, of Hasbayya 
1144/1732 Mulhim b. Haydar 
1167/1754 Mansūr b. Haydar 
1184/1770 Yūsuf b. Mulhim 
1203/1788 Bashir II b. Qasim b. Mulhim . 
1256/1840 Intervention by the Allies and Turkey against Ibrāhīm 
Pasha of Egypt 
1256-7/1840-2 Bashir III b. Qasim b. ‘Umar as amir under Allied aegis 
1257/1842 Imposition of direct Ottoman rule 


The Shihab family of Sunni Muslim notables rose to power as amirs of Lebanon 
when the main line of the Ma‘ns (see above, no. 32} came to an end in 1109/1697, 
Bashir I Shihab being a maternal grandson of Ahmad Ma'n b. Mulhim. The 
amirate which the Shihabs ruled was in fact largely controlled by Druze feudal 
lords, increasingly rent by rival factions, while from the later eighteenth century 
onwards the numbers and strength of the Maronites increased, a reflex of these 
processes was the adoption of Christianity by Mulhim’s sons and the accession 
of Yūsuf b. Mulhim as the first Maronite Shihab amir. The Shihabs managed to 
maintain themselves in Mount Lebanon against Ahmad Jazzar Pasha, the 
Ottoman governor of Sidon and the coastal towns. Bashir II operated within the 
increasingly complex politics of the Near East after the Napoleonic invasion and 
carefully conciliated Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha (see below, no. 34}, but became 
isolated in his own land by 1840 and fell from power when the Egyptian cause in 
Syria was lost; after a brief interlude, Ottoman direct rule in Lebanon was 
restored in 1257/1842. 


Zambaur, 108 and Table K. 

ER ‘Bashir Shihab II’ (A. J. Rustum). 

P. M. Holt, Egypt and the Fertile Crescent 1516—1922: A Political History, with a 
genealogical table at p. 312. 

K. S. Salibi, The Modern History of Lebanon, London 1965. 
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THE HOUSE OF MUHAMMAD "ALĪ 
1220-1372/1805-1953 
Egypt 


1220/1805 Muhammad 'Ali Pasha 
1264/1848 Ibrahim Pasha b. Muhammad ‘Ali 
1264/1848 ‘Abbas Hilmi I Pasha b. Tüsün Pasha 
1270/1854 Muhammad Sa‘id Pasha b. Muhammad ‘Ali 
1280/1863 Isma'il Pasha b. Ibrahim (assumed the title of Khedive in 
1284/1867), d. 1312/1895 
1296/1879 Muhammad Tawfiq b. Ismāīl 
1309/1892 ‘Abbas Hilmi II b. Tawfiq, d. 1364/1944 
o 1333/1914 Husayn Kāmil b. Isma'il (asumed the title of Sultan), d. 
1335/1917 
e 1335/1917 Ahmad Fu'ad I b. Isma'il (assumed the title of King in 1340) 
1922) 
o 1355/1936 Farag b. Fu'ad I, d. 1384/1965 
1371-2/1952-3 Ahmad Fu'ad II b. Farüq 
1371/1953 Republican régime established 


Muhammad ‘Ali (b. c. 1180/late 1760s) was a commander from Kavalla in 
Macedonia who went with local forces as part of the Ottoman-Albanian army 
sent by the Porte to dislodge the occupying French from Egypt. With great 
adeptness he contrived to stay there as de facto ruler, forcing the sultan to 
recognise him as governor or pasha and bloodily disposing of the old ruling class 
of the Circassian Mamlüks (see above, no. 31, 2). Muhammad 'Ali was thus one 
of a type which had been not uncommon in the eighteenth-century Ottoman 
empire, that is, a governor who tried to establish the hereditary rule of his family 
inhis governorship; but he was unusual in successfully founding an autonomous 
and hereditary dynasty, with an increasingly centralised administration, in a 
century when the Porte was successfully reasserting its authority in many other 
parts of the Turkish and Arab lands of the empire. Once firmly in power, 
Muhammad ‘Ali realised that Egypt could best flourish and progress if the 
military and technical advances of the West, and its educational practices, could 
be emulated; he therefore ranks with his contemporaries the Ottoman sultans 
Selim HI and Mahmūd II as a pioneer westerniser in the Middle East. A newly- 
raised conscript army was raised to subjugate the Sudan and tap the rich slave 
markets there; higher educational institutions were set up, with European staff 
and advisers; fiscal policy was reformed and modified to meet the increased 
revenue needs. Externally, Muhammad ‘Ali and his capable son Ibrahim inter- 
vened on the Ottoman side in the Greek War of Independence and carried on 
successful campaigns against the Wahhabi rulers in eastern and central Arabia, 
overthrowing the first Su'üdi state and almost annihilating the Su'üd dynasty 
(see below, no. 55) there. 

But by the end of Muhammad 'Ali's reign, Egypt was already acquiring a 
burden of indebtedness, despite his immediate successors’ abandonment of 
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attempts to maintain the pace of reform. This burden was accentuated by 
extravagance and the desire of rulers in the mid-nineteenth century to imitate 
European royal standards. Ismā'īl was the first of his family to secure from the 
sultan the title of khedive, one of ancient Iranian origin, and also the promise of 
his descendants’ hereditary succession in Egypt. It was under Ismāīl also that 
work on the Suez Canal was completed, but imperialist Egyptian ventures in 
Ethiopia and the Sudan shattered Egypt's financial stability. Like Turkey itself, 
Egypt now came under the financial control of European creditor nations. After 
the proto-nationalist revolt of ‘Urabi Pasha in 1299/1882, Britain assumed 
control of Egyptian finances and installed a permanent garrison there; not until 
1340/1922 did the British Protectorate end. . 

The reigns of the last two significant members of the dynasty, Fu'ād I and 
Fārūg, were dominated internally by struggles with the majority political party 
of the Wafd and, externally, by the struggle to throw off the remaining vestiges 
of British control. Just before the end of the monarchy, Nahhas Pasha abrogated 
the Condominium Agreement over the Sudan and proclaimed Fārūg 'King of 
Egypt and the Sudan'. Nevertheless, discontent mounted, especially after the 
Arab-Israeli débácle of 1947, widely attributed to royal corruption and incompe- 
tence. The monarch had always been felt as more Turkish than truly Arab, and 
in 1952 Fārūg was forced by the Free Officers’ movement under Muhammad 
Najib (Neguib) and Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir (Nasser] to abdicate. His infant son 
remained nominally on the throne under a regency, until the monarchy was 
finally abolished in June 1953. 

Muhammad ‘Ali and his descendants minted Ottoman coins in Egypt, with 
the nameson them of their suzerains the sultans alone, right up to the First World 
War and the final severing of all constitutional links with Istanbul, after which 
Husayn Kamil and his successors placed their own names on the Egyptian 
coinage. 


Lane-Poole, 84-5; Zambaur, 107. 
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40 


THE CARMATHIAN OR QARMATI RULERS OF THE LINE OFABŪSA ĪD AL-JANNĀBĪ 
c.273-470/c. 886-1078 
Originally in the Syrian Desert region and Irag, then in eastern Arabia 


273/886 or 281/894 al-Hasan b. Bahrām al-Jannābī, Abū Sa'īd 
301/913 Sa'īd b. Abi Sa'id al-Jannabi, Abu 'l-Qasim 
305/917 Sulayman b. Abi Sa'id, Abū Tāhir 
332/944 o Abmad, Abü Mansur | four sons of Abū Sa'īd al-Hasan, 
Sa'īd, Abu '1-Oāsim 
al-Fadl, Abu 'l-Abbas 
Yüsuf, Abü Ya'qüb 
e (by 351/962 al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. Abi Sa'id, Abū 'Ali al-A'sam, in 
Syria, d. 366/977] 
361/972. Yūsuf, Abū Ya'qüb, d. 366/977 
366/977 joint rule of six of Abū Sa'id al-Hasan's grandsons, al- 
sāda al-ru'asá' 
470/1078 Conquest of al-Ahsā by the 'Uyünid family of the Banü 
Murra 


ruling jointly with Sābūr b. Abi 
Tahir Sulayman 


The Carmathian or Qarmati movement was one of the manifestations of ` 
messianic, radical Shi‘ism arousing out of the Ismā'īlism which took shape in the 
later eighth and ninth centuries, towards the end of which period a dā'ī or 
missionary called Hamdan Qarmat allegedly worked in Iraq. At the opening of 
the tenth century, the Syrian Desert fringes were agitated by the revolutionary 
movement of Zakarüya or Zakrawayh until it was suppressed in 293/906. This 
Carmathian da'wa had split from the main Isma'ili group in Syria in 186/899, 
unwilling to recognise the claims of the Fātimids (see above, no. 27], with the 
'Old Believer' Carmathians now claiming to represent the claims of Isma'il, son 
of the Sixth Imam Ja far al-Sadiq, as conveyed through Isma‘il’s son Muhammad; 
the split with the Fātimids was never to be really healed. 

Instead, the Carmathians established themselves in lower Iraq, where the 
Zanj or black slave rebellion of the later ninth century had left behind much 
social and religious discontent, and among the Bedouin of north-eastern Arabia, 
in the region of al-Ahsā or Bahrayn. Here, Abū Sa'id al-Jannābī built up an 
enduring principality, often described later as that of the Abü Sa'idis. The 
organisation of the Carmathian community there was sufficiently different from 
the norm of Islamic states at that time to excite the deep suspicion of orthodox 
Sunni observers. It seems that there were tentative experients with the commu- 
nal ownership of property and goods, soon abandoned; in any case, the economic 
foundation of the Carmathian principality rested on black slave labour. The 
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rulers of Abū Sa'īd's family were backed by a council of elders, the ‘Igddniyya 
‘those who have power to bind [and loose}; contemporary travellers and visitors 
to al-Ahsā praised the justice and good order prevailing there. 

The relations of the Carmathians, in their earlier, activist phase, with the 
Fatimids continued to be tense. They raided into Iraq and as far as the coast of Fars 
(Fars) and harried the fringes of Syria and Palestine; they had adherents in Yemen, 
and at one point conquered Oman (Umān). Their greatest coup of all was in 317/ 
930 carrying off the Black Stone from the Ka'ba in Mecca, considering it to bea 
mere object of superstitious reverence; it was twenty years later before, at the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mansür's pleading, they agreed to replace it. Towards the end 
of the tenth century, the Carmathians grew more moderate in tone, and their 
principality evolved into something like a republic, with a council of elders in 
which the house of Abū Sa‘id al-Jannābī was still notable. It seems to have lasted 
thus until the later eleventh century and the end of the Carmathian state as an 
independent entity through joint operations by a Seljuq— Abbasid army from Iraq 
and a local Bedouin chief, founder of the subsequent line of 'Uyünids in eastern 
Arabia. The surviving Carmathians probably then gave their adherence to the 
Fatimids, but descendants of Abü Sa'id, called sayyids, were to be found in al- 
Ahsa two or three centuries later. 

Isma'ilism has long disappeared from eastern Arabia, but it may have left a 
distant legacy in the present existence there, within modern Saudi Arabia, Qatar 
and Bahrayn Island, of significant Twelver Shīī communities. 

Coins of the Carmathians are extant from the second half of the tenth century, 
but seem to have been minted by their governors and commanders on the borders 
of Palestine and Syria rather than in al-Ahsa. 


Zambaur, 116; Album, 20. 

EP 'Isma'iliyya', 'Karmati' (W. Madelung}. 

M. J. de Goeje, ‘La fin de l'empire des Carmathes du Bahrain’, ja, 9th series, 5 (1895), 1-30. 

W. Madelung, 'Fatimiden und Bahrainqarmaten', Der Islam, 34 (1959), 34—88, English tr. 
"The Fatimids and the Qarmatis of Bahrayn’, in F. Daftary (ed.), Medieval Isma'ili 
History and Thought, Cambridge 1996, 21-83. 

George T. Scanlon, ‘Leadership in the Qarmatian sect’, BiFAo, 59 (1959), 29-48, with a 
provisional genealogical table at p. 35. 

Francois de Blois, "The ‘Abu Sa'īdīs or so-called "Qarmatians" of Bahrayn’, Proceedings 
of the Seminar for Arabian Studies, 16 (1986), 13-21. 

F. Daftary, The Ismá'ilis, their History and Doctrines, Cambridge 1990, 103-34, 160-5, 
17-6, 220-2. 

H. Halm, Shiism, Edinburgh 1991, 166-77. 
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THE ZAYDĪIMĀMS OF YEMEN 
284-1382/897-1962 
Generally in Highland Yemen, with seats in Sa'da or San‘a’; 
in the twentieth century uniting all Yemen 


1. The early period: the Rassid line 


al-Qàsim b. Ibrahim al-Hasani al-Rassi, d. 246/860 in 
Medina 
al-Husayn b. al-Qasim, also resident in Medina 
e 284/897 Yahya b. al-Husayn, al-Hadi ila '|-Haqq, in Sa'da 
298/911 Muhammad b. Yahya, al-Murtadā, d. 310/922 
o 301/913 Ahmad b. Yahya, al-Nasir 
322/934 Yahyā b. Ahmad, d. 345/956 
358/968 Yusuf b. Yahya, al-Mansür al-Dà't, d. 403/10122 
389/998 al-Qàsim b. ‘Ali al-Iyānī, Abu 'l-Husayn al-Mansūr, d. 
393/1003 
401/1010 al-Husayn b. al-Oāsim, al-Mahdi, d. 404/1013 
413/1022 Ja'far b. al-Qasim 
426/1035 al-Hasan b. 'Abd al-Rahmān, Abū Hāshim d. 431/1040 
437/1045 Abu 'l-Fath b. al-Husayn, al-Daylami al-Nāsir 
Period of weakness for the Zaydī Imāms, with the 
Sulayhids capturing San'à' in 454/1062 and the 
Hamdānid line of Hātim b. al-Ghashim ruling 
there in 492/1099 
? Hamza b. Abi Hashim, d. 458/1066 
458/1067 al-Fadil b. Ja'far, d. 460/1068 
? Muhammad b. Ja'far, d. 478/1085 
511/1117 Yahyā b. Muhammad, Abū Tālib 
531/1137 "Alī b. Zayd 
532/1138 Ahmad b Sulaymān, al-Mutawakkil, d. 566/1171 
566/1171 Hamdānid occupation of San'á' 
569-626/1174-1229 Ayyübid conquest and occupation of Yemen 
e 583/1187 ‘Abdallah b. Hamza, al-Mansür, d. 614/1217 
614/1217 Yahya b. Hamza, Najm al-Din al-Hadi ilā '1-Hagg, in 
Sa'da 
614/1217 Muhammad b. 'Abdallāh, 'Izz al-Din al-Nāsir, in the 
southern districts until 623/1226 
626- /1229— Rasülid rule established in San'@ 
o 646-56/1248-58 Ahmad b. al-Husayn, al-Mahdi al-Mūti” 
The Zaydi imamate held by members of a collateral 
branch 


^ 


2. The more recent period: the Qasimid line 


c. 1000/c. 1592. al-Qasim b. Muhammad, al-Mansür 
e 1029/1620 Muhammad b. al-Oāsim, al-Mu'ayyad 
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o 1054/1644 Isma'il b. al-Qasim, al-Mutawakkil 
o 1087/1676 Ahmad b. al-Hasan, al-Mahdi 
(al-Oāsim b. Muhammad, al-Mu'ayyad, rival Imàm in 
southern Yemen} 
o 1092/1681 Muhammad b. Ahmad, al-Mutawakkil 
e 1097/1686 Muhammad b. Muhammad, al-Nasir al-Hādi al-Mahdi 
o 1128/1716 al-Oāsim b. al-Husayn, al-Mutawakkil 
o 1139/1726 al-Husayn al-Mansūr 
@ 1160/1747 al-'Abbas b. al-Husayn, al-Mahdi 
o 1189/1775 "Alī b. al-'Abbas, al-Mansür 
1221/1806 Ahmad b. al-Husayn, al-Mahdi 
o 1223/1808 Ahmad b. ‘Ali, al-Mutawakkil 
e 1231/1816 ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad, al-Mahdī 
1257/1841 al-Qàsim al-Mahdi 
e 1261/1845 Muhammad Yahya, al-Mutawakkil 
1265/1849 First Ottoman attack on San‘a 
1288-1336/1871-1918 Ottoman occupation of Yemen 
1308/1890 Muhammad b. Yahya, Hamid al-Din al-Mansür 
e 1322/1904 Yahyā b. Muhammad al-Mansür, al-Mutawakkil 
o 1367-82/1948-62, Ahmad b. Yahya, Sayf al-Islam, d. 1382/1962 
e 1382/1962, Badr b. Ahmad, in conflict with republican forces until 
1970, when the Yemen Arab Republic was established 


The Zaydis are a moderate branch of the Shi'a, and they held that the caliph 'Ali 
had been designated by the Prophet Muhammad as Imam of the Community of 
the Faithful through his personal merits rather than through a divine ordinance 
or nass, and also that the Fifth Imam of the Shī'a should rightfully have been not 
Muhammad al-Bāgir but his brother Zayd, martyred during the reign of the 
Umayyad caliph Hisham (see above, no. 2). The descendants and partisans of 
Zayd later won over by their propaganda the Persian peoples of Daylam and the 
south-western coastlands of the Caspian Sea, a region sufficiently inaccessible 
(and, indeed, hardly at that time Islamised) for this work to be carried out without 
impediment. 

Theregion of Yemen in the south-western corner of the Arabian peninsula was 
likewise remote from control by the 'Abbasid caliphs, and here Tarjuman al-Din 
al-Qasim b. Ibrahim Tabātabā, a descendant of the Second 'Alid Imam al-Hasan, 
came from Medina and established himself during al-Ma'mün's caliphate; it was 
he who founded the legal and theological school of the Zaydiyya. The name 
'Rassids', conveniently used by Western scholars to designate the ensuing line of 
Imams, is geographical in origin and derived from al-Rass, a place in the Hijāz; the 
term is not commonly used by indigenous Yemeni historians. 

The Rassids thus settled at Sa'da in northern Yemen, and maintained them- 
selves there against the local Khārijīs, Qarmatis and other opponents of their rule. 
As well as possessing Sa'da, they frequently held San‘a’ also. Over the next 
century, Yemen remained the centre of the Zaydi da‘wa, with missionaries going 
to the Caspian provinces and to other parts of the Islamic world. San‘a’ was taken 
by the Sulayhids (see below, no. 45) in the second half of the eleventh century, 
and in the next century it was held by Arab chiefs of the Banū Hamdan (see below, 
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no. 47) for fifty years; only briefly were Zaydi fortunes restored under Ahmad b. 
Sulayman, al-Mutawakkil, a descendant of the tenth-century Imam Ahmad b. 
Yahyā, al-Nàsir. The Ayyübid conquest of Yemen in 569/1174 and their domi- 
nation there for over half a century (see above, no. 30, 8) considerably restricted 
the authority of the Imāms; they revived somewhat under the first Rasülid rulers 
of Yemen (see below, no. 49], until internal disputes andcivilstrife brought about 
the eclipse of their power in Yemen. 

After this time, the names of various Imāms are known, but the succession 
seems to have been interrupted by the intrusion of several Imams from other 
Hasanid lines and of various claimants and counter-Imāms. A more definitely- 
known sequence appears after around 1000/1592 with the line of al-Oāsim b. 
Muhammad. Before this, Yemen had been conquered by the Turks, with 
Ozdemir Pasha entering San'à' in 954/1547, after which Yemen became a 
province of the Ottoman empire, with the Zaydi Imāms recognising Ottoman 
suzerainty and left with considerable internal freedom of action. But the Turkish 
yoke was thrown off by 1045/1635, the Imams having been reinstalled at San‘a’ 
after 1038/1629. The internal history of Yemen over the next two and a half 
centuries continued to be confused until the Ottomans returned in the later 
nineteenth century to ‘Asir, the region immediately to the north of Yemen, and 
then in 1288/1871 took San‘a’. The hold of the Zaydi Imāms on the countryside 
of highland Yemen remained, however, firm, and on occasion they occupied 
San‘a’ temporarily. The Turks left Yemen at the end of the First World War, and 
the Imams were able to impose their authority over the whole country and enjoy 
an internationally-recognised independence. But a closed society and a tradi- 
tional type of autocratic rule became increasingly difficult to maintain after the 
Second World War, and in 1962 a military coup brought with it the proclamation 
of a republic. A protracted and bloody civil war followed, until in 1970 the rule 
of the Hamid al-Din family was replaced by a coalition republican régime. 


Sachau, 22 no. 45; Zambaur, 122—4 and Table B. 

EL "Zaidiya' (R. Strothmann]; er 'San'a" (G. R. Smith). 

H. C. Kay, Yaman: Its Early Mediaeval History, London 1892, with a detailed genealogical 
table at p. 302. 

‘Abd al-Wasi' b. Yahya al-Wasi'i, Furjat al-humüm wa 'l-huzn fi hawadith wa-ta’rikh al- 
Yaman, Cairo 1346/1927-8. 

Ramzi J. Bikhazi, ‘Coins of al-Yaman 139-569 A.H.', al-Abhath, 23 (1970), 17-127. 

G. R. Smith, The Ayyübids and Early Rasülids in the Yemen (567-694/1173-1295), 
London 1974-8, Il, 76-81, with a list of Imams and a genealogical table at pp. 76-7, 81. 
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THE ZIY ADIDS 
203-409/818—1018 
Yemen, with their capital at Zabīd 


203/818 Muhammad b. Ziyād 
245/859 Ibrāhīm b. Muhammad 
283/896 Ziyād b. Ibrāhīm 
289/902, (Ibn) Ziyad 

o 299/911 Ishaq b. Ibrahim, Abu ’1-Jaysh 
371/981 'Abdallah or Ziyād (?) b. Ishaq 

402-9/1012-18 Ibrahim or ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abdallah 
409/1018 Succession of the Ziyādids' slave ministers, including the 
Najāhids, in the northern territories of the Ziyadids 


The founder of this line, Muhammad b. Ziyad, claimed descent from the great 
Umayyad governor of Iraq, Ziyad b. Abihi, but such a connection is speculative. 
He was appointed by the 'Abbasid caliph al-Ma'mün as governor of Yemen, in the 
hope of restraining Shr'i dissent there, and the Ziyadids always recognised the 
overlordship of Baghdad. Muhammad's centre of power was Zabid in Tihama or 
coastal lowlands of Yemen, and he managed to extend his authority eastwards 
into Hadramawt and over some parts of highland Yemen, although the Yu'firids 
(see below, no. 43) eventually established themselves in San‘a’. The subsequent 
Ziyādids were threatened by the Yu'firids and other local potentates, and only 
with the long reign of Abu '1-Jaysh Ishāg did Ziyādid fortunes revive somewhat. 
The last Ziyadids, whose dates are uncertain, were really fainéants, and in the 
early eleventh century power passed in Zabid to their black Habashi slave 
ministers, one of whom was to found the dynasty of the Najāhids (see below, no. 
44]. 


Lane-Poole, 90-1; Zambaur, 115; Album, 26. 

EP "Ziyadis' (R. Strothmann]. 

H. C. Kay, Yaman: Its Early Mediaeval History, 2-18, 234ff. 

Ramzi J. Bikhazi, ‘Coins of al-Yaman 139—569 A.H.', 64ff. 

G. R. Smith, in W. Daum (ed.), Yemen: 3000 Years of Art and Civilisation in Arabia Felix, 
Innsbruck n.d. [c. 1988], 130, 138, with a list of rulers. 
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THE YU FIRIDS OR YA'FURIDS 
232.-387/847—-997 
Yemen, with their centres at San‘a’ and Janad 


232/847 Yu'fir b. 'Abd al-Rahmān al-Hiwālī al-Himyari 
258/872 Muhammad b. Yu'fir, d. 269/882. 
(Ibrāhīm b. Muhammad, Abū Yu'fir, as deputy ruler) 
269/882 Ibrahim b. Muhammad, as sole ruler, d. 273/886 
273/886 Period of confusion 
c. 285/c. 898 As'ad b. Ibrahim, Abū Hassan, first reign 
Period of confusion, with power in San‘d’ seized at times 
by the Zaydi Imāms and pro-Fātimid chiefs 
o 303/915 As'ad b. Ibrahim, second reign 
332/944 ? Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
344-87/955-97 ‘Abdallah b. Qahtan, with his power disputed 
387/997 The Yu'firids reduced to the status of petty, local chiefs 


In the mid-ninth century, Yu'fir b. 'Abd al-Rahman assrted his independence of 
the ‘Abbasid governors in the Yemen highlands, occupying San‘a’ and Janad and 
becoming the first local dynasty to achieve power there. His family came from 
Shibām to the north-west of San'à', and claimed a distant descent from the 
Tubba' kings of pre-Islamic times. Yu'fir was still, however, careful to maintain 
his own allegiance to the ‘Abbasid caliphs. Subsequent members of the family 
became involved with rival powers in confused struggles for the control of San‘a’ 
and northern Yemen; a new element here was the arrival in 284/897 of the Zaydi 
Imāms (see above, no. 41) and, shortly afterwards, the appearance of the Qarmatis, 
supporters of the Fatimids (see above, nos 27, 40). Relative stability was achieved 
under As'ad b. Ibrahim, but after his death the family was rent by dissensions and 
by 387/997 lost their ruling power, though apparently surviving in Yemen as 
obscure, local lords. 


Lane-Poole, 91; Zambaur, 116; 

Ei! " Ya'fur b. ‘Abd al-Rahman' (R. Strothmann]. 

H. C. King, Yaman: Its Early Mediaeval History, 5-6, 223ff. 

H. F. al-Hamdānī and H. S. M. al-Juhani, al-Sulayhiyyün wa 'I-haraka al-Fātimiyya fi `l- 
Yaman, with a genealogical table at p. 333. 

G. R. Smith, in W. Daum (ed.), Yemen: 3000 Years of Art and Civilisation in Arabia Felix, 
130-1, 138. 
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THE NAJĀHIDS 
412—553/1022-1158 
Yemen, with their capital at Zabid 


o 412/1022. Najàh, al-Mu'ayyad Nasir al-Din 
c. 452/c. 1060 Sulayhid occupation of Zabid 
473/1081 Sa'īd b.Najah, al-Ahwal, first reign 
475/1083 Sulayhid revanche 
479/1086 Sa'id b. Najah, second reign 
o 482/1089 Jayyash b. Najāh, Aba Tami 
c. 500/c. 1107 Fātik I b. Jayyash 
503/1109 al-Mansūr b. Fātik I 
518/1124 Fatik II b. al-Mansür 
531/1137 Fatik III b. Muhammad 
c.553/c. 1158 Fātik III deposed by the Zaydi Imām, and Zabīd 
seized by the Mahdids in 554/1159 


With the demise of the Ziyadids (see above, no. 42], one of their black Habashi 
viziers, Najah, managed to kill a rival and establish himself in Zabid as an 
independent ruler, acquiring honorifics from the 'Abbāsid caliph, whom he 
acknowledged, and extending his dominion northwards through Tihāma. Najāh 
and his successors, like the Ziyadids before them, imported into Yemen contin- 
gents of Abyssinian military slaves to support their power, thereby contributing 
to the mixture of races to be found until today in lowland Yemen. Sa'īd b. Najah 
was on more than one occasion dispossessed by the Sulayhids [see below, no. 45], 
and al-Mansür b. Fātik I reigned as one of their vassals. The Najāhids of the 
twelfth century ruled amid growing confusion and under increasing pressure, 
latterly from the Mahdids (see below, no. 48], and despite the deposition of Fatik 
IIl b. Muhammad as the price of military help from the Zaydi Imam Ahmad b. 
Sulaymān al-Mutawakkil, the Mahdids entered Zabid in 554/1159. 


Lane-Poole, 92-3; Zambaur. 117-18; Album, 26. 

EP ‘Nadjahids’ (G. R. Smith). 

H. C. Kay, Yaman: Its Early Mediaeval History, 14ff. 

H. F. A. al-Hamdani and H. S. M. al-Juhani, al-Sulayhiyyün wa’l-haraka al-Fātimiyya fi 
'I-Yaman, with a genealogical table at p. 339. 

G. R. Smith, The Ayyübids and Early Rasülids in the Yemen (567-694/1173-1295), TI, 55- 
9. l 

idem, in W. Daum (ed.], Yemen: 3000 Years of Art and Civilisation in Arabia Felix, 131- 
2, 138. 
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THE SULAYHIDS 
439-532/1047-1138 
Yemen, with their capital at San'à' and then at Dhū Jibla 


o 439/1047 ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Sulayhi, Abū Kamil al-Da‘i 
@ 459/1067 or 473/1080 Ahmad b. ‘Ali, al-Mukarram 
o 467/1075 or 479/1086 "Alī b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali, 
al-Mukarram al-Asghar 
c. 484/c. 1091 al-Mansūr Saba” b. Ahmad 
b. al-Muzaffar, d. 492/1099 
o 492-532/1099—1138 al-Sayyida Arwā bt. Ahmad 
532/1138 Power assumed by the Zuray‘ids of Aden 


under the supreme 
rule of al-Sayyida 
Arwā bt. Ahmad b. 
Ja'far 


As well as becoming, because of its remoteness from the centre of the caliphate 
in Iraq, a centre for Zaydi Shi‘ism (see above, no. 41), Yemen also proved fertile 
ground for the Isma'ili Shi'i da^wa, and Carmathian or Qarmati activity (see 
above, no. 40]is mentioned there from the early tenth century onwards. Once the 
Fātimids became established in Egypt in the second half of the tenth century (see 
above, no. 27], with the Holy Cities of the Hijaz acknowledging the new caliphs 
in Cairo, relations between Egypt and Yemen became close. 

The Sulayhids ruled in Yemen as adherents of Ismā'īlism and as nominal 
vassals of the Fātimids. 'Ali b. Muhammad, a member of the South Arabian tribe 
of Hamdān and the son of a local Shāfi'ī gādī or judge, became the khalifa or 
deputy of the chief Fatimid dà'1in Yemen, Sulayman b. ‘Abdallah al-Zawahi, and 
was thus able to set up a principality in the Yemen highlands. He defeated the 
Abyssinian slave dynasty of the Najahids of Tihama (see above, no. 44]; by 455/ 
1063 he had captured San‘a’ from the Zaydi Imāms and invaded the Hijāz; and in 
the next year, he took Aden from the Banü Ma'n. Under his son al-Mukarram 
Ahmad, the Sulayhid dominions reached their maximum extent. Yet these 
conquests could not be held beyond the eleventh century. The Najahids revived, 
Aden was usually independent, and the Zaydi Imams remained at their centre of 
Sa'da in northern Yemen. From the latter part of Ahmad's reign until her own 
death in 532/1138, effective authority was exercised by his capable and energetic 
consort, al-Sayyida Arwā. It was she who moved the Sulayhid capital to Dhü 
Jibla, controlling from there southern Yemen and Tihāma in a reign of some 
brilliance as the ‘Second Bilgīs'. 

After her death at the advanced age of 92, power passed to the Zuray'ids, who 
were to hold it until the advent in 569/1174 of the Ayyübid Tūrān Shah (see 
above, no. 30, 8], although some Sulayhid princes continued to hold fortresses in 
Yemen down to the end of the twelfth century. 


Lane-Poole, 94; Zambaur, 118-19 (both very inaccurate]; Album, 26. 

EP ‘Sulayhids’ (G. R. Smith]. 

H. C. Kay, Yaman: Its Early Mediaeval History, 19-64, with a detailed genealogical table 
at p. 335. 
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H. F. A. al-Hamdani and H. S. M. al-Juhani, al-Sulayhiyyün wa '1-haraka al-Fātimiyya fi 
'I-Yaman, with a detailed genealogical table at p. 335. 
Ramzi J. Bikhazi, ‘Coins of al-Yaman 139-569’, 77ff. 


G. R. Smith, in W. Daum (ed.), Yemen: 3000 Years of Art and Civilisation in Arabia Felix, 
132, 138. 
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THE ZURAY'IDS OR BANU 'L-KARAM 
473-571/1080-1175 
Southern Yemen, with their capital at Aden 


473/1080 al-'Abbas b. al-Mukarram or al-Makram or al-Karam b. al- 
Dhi'b and al-Mas'üd b. al-Mukarram, joint vassals of the 
Sulayhids 
477/1084. al-Mas'üd b. al-Mukarram and Zuray' b. al- Abbas, joint 
rulers 
504-32/1110-38 Confused period of rivalry between the two branches of the 
family, the sons of al-Mas'üd and the sons of Zuray': rule 
at unspecified dates of Abu '1-Su'ūd b. Zuray' and Abu 'l- 
Gharat b. al-Mas'üd, o Saba” b. Abi '1-Su'ūd and 
Muhammad b. Abi 'I-Ghārāt, and then ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad 
c. 532/c. 1138 Saba’ b. Abi "]-Su'üd, sole ruler in Aden, d. 533/1139 
533/1139 "Alī b. Saba’, al-A'azz (? al-Agharr) 
e 534/1140 Muhammad b. Saba', al-Mu'azzam 
ø c. 548/c. 1153 "Imrán b. Muhammad, d. 561/1166 
561/1166 Rule of Habashi viziers, including Jawhar al-Mu'azzami as 
regent for ‘Imrdn’s young sons 
571/1175 Ayyubid conquest of Aden 


TheZuray'ids belonged to the Jusham branch of the Banü Yam, and were, like the 
Sulayhids (see above, no. 45], partisans of the Ismā'īliyya, acknowledging the 
overlordship of the Fātimids. Their fortunes came from the Sulayhid Ahmad al- 
Mukarram's driving out the Banü Ma'n from Aden and his then installing the two 
brothers al-'Abbas and al-Mas'üd as joint rulers there in return for their services 
to the Fātimid cause. They paid tribute to the Sulayhid queen, al-Sayyida Arwa, 
until, when she was distracted by internal problems after al-Mukarram Ahmad’s 
death in 484/1091, the two cousins Abu '1-Ghārāt and Zuray' (after whom the 
dynasty is usually named, though some Yemeni historians use the designation 
Banu '1-Karam for the family) threw off Sulayhid control. Henceforth, the 
Zuray'ids ruled over their principality around Aden as, in effect, an independent 
power, while still under the distant overlordship of the Fatimids. 

The ensuing decades were, however, filled with dispute and civil warfare 
between the two branches of the family, the descendants of al-Mas'üd on one side 
and those of al-‘Abbas and Zuray' on the other. The names of successive rulers 
are known, but not the exact dates when they exercised power. It was not until 
c. 532/c. 1138 that Saba’ b. Abi '1-Su'ūd b. Zuray' managed to impose a unified 
authority over the region of Aden, and this authority henceforth remained within 
his branch of the family. A marriage alliance with al-Sayyida Arwā brought to the 
Zuray‘ids various Sulayhid towns and fortresses, but when ‘Imran, head of the 
dynasty and chief dā'ī in Yemen, died, his young sons came under the tutelage 
of Abyssinian slave viziers. The Ayyübids occupied Aden in 571/1175 (see above, 
no. 30, 8] and effectively ended the independent power of the Zuray'ids. 
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Lane-Poole, 97; Zambaur, 117; Album, 26. 

H. C. Kay, Yaman: Its Early Mediaeval History, 158-61, 307-8, with a genealogical table 
at p. 307. : 

Ramzi J. Bikhazi, ‘Coins of al-Yaman 139-569 A.H.', 102ff. 

G. R. Smith, The Ayyübids and the Early Rasülids in the Yemen, Il, 63-7, with a 
genealogical table at p. 63. 

idem, in W. Daum (ed.), Yemen: 3000 Years of Art and Civilisation in Arabia Felix, 133, 
138, with a list at p. 138. 
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THE HAMDĀNIDS 
492—570/1099-1174 
Northern Yemen, with their capital at San‘a’ 


1. The first line of the Banü Hatim 


492/1099 Hatim b. al-Ghashim al-Hamdānī 
502/1109 ‘Abdallah b. Hātim 
504-10/1111-16 Ma'n b. Hatim 


2. The line of the Banu '1-Oubayb 


510/1116 Hishàm b. al-Qubayb b. Rusah 
518/1124 al-Humas b. al-Qubayb 
527-33/1132-9 Hatim b. al-Humās 


3. The second line of the Banū Hātim 


533/1139 Hatim b. Ahmad, Hamid al-Dawla 
556-70/1161-74 "Alī b. Hatim, al-Wahid 
570/1174 Ayyübid conquest of San‘a’ 


This dynastic title includes three short lines, all stemming from the tribe of 
Hamdān, the first two of which were probably adherents of the Fātimids and the 
third line certainly so. Hatim b. al-Ghashim, a powerful tribal chief, took over 
San‘a’ when in 492/1099 the Sulayhids lost effective control of the city (see above, 
no. 45). Subsequently, Hamdani tribal discontent led to the deposition of Ma'n 
and the end of the first line, and the coming to power of the sons of al-Qubayb, 
forming the second line. 

However, when the sons of Hātim b. al-Humas fell into dissension after his 
death, the tribal leaders of Hamdan raised to power Hatim b. Ahmad, who 
became the greatest leader of the dynasty, defending San‘a’ against the Zaydi 
Imàm Ahmad b. Sulayman al-Mutawakkil. His line succeeded in retaining 
control of much of northern Yemen and in 569/1174 drove back the Mahdids (see 
below, no. 48) from Aden. Like other Yemeni lines, they were however threat- 
ened by the arrival of the Ayyübids, who entered San‘a’ in 570/1174 and took it 
over (see above, no. 30, 8}, although Hamdānī tribal elements continued to be a 
factor in the military history of northern Yemen for at least the next twenty years. 


Lane-Poole, 94; Zambaur, 119. 

EP ‘Hamdanids’ (C. L. Geddes]. 

G. R. Smith, The Ayyübids and Early Rasūlids inthe Yemen, 1, 68-75, with a genealogical 
table at pp. 68-9. 

idem, in W. Daum (ed.}, Yemen: 3000 Years of Art and Civilisation in Arabia Felix, 133- 
4, 138, with a list of rulers at p. 138. 
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THE MAHDIDS 
554-69/1159-73 
Yemen, with their capital at Zabid 


531/1137 ‘Ali b. Mahdi al-Ru'ayni al-Himyari, Abu 'l-Hasan, with 
his own da'wa in Tihama, 554/1159 in Zabid 
554/1159 Mahdi b. ‘Ali (? jointly with his brother ‘Abd al-Nabi) 
o 559—69/1163—74 ‘Abd al-Nabi b. ‘Ali, k. 571/11762 
569/1174 Ayyübid capture of Zabid 


"Ali b. Mahdi traced his ancestry back, like so many other Yemeni leaders, to the 
pre-Islamic Tubba' kings. He acquired a reputation in Tihama as the preacher of 
an ascetic and rigorist Islamic message, although it does not seem correct to 
describe him - somewhat anachronistically, anyway - as a Khārijī. ‘Ali desig- 
nated his followers Ansar and Muhājirūn, and with them he began a series of 
violent attacks, including on the by now declining Najahids (see above, no. 44], 
finally capturing Zabid and toppling the older dynasty. The expansionary 
ambitions of ‘Ali and his sons led them into a series of attacks in both lowland 
Yemen, including on Aden, and in the southern part of the highlands, including 
Ta'izz. Mahdid excesses may have been one of the factors inducing the Ayyübid 
Türàn Shah to intervene in Yemen (see above, no. 30, 8). At all events, the 
Ayyubid army speedily defeated the Mahdids, and in 571/1176 ‘Abd al-Nabi and 
one of his brothers were executed by the Ayyübids after an apparent Mahdid 
attempt to regain Zabid. 


Lane-Poole, 96; Zambaur, 118; Album, 26. 

EP ‘Mahdids’ (G. R. Smith). 

H. C. Kay, Yaman: Its Early Mediaeval History, 124—34. 

G. R. Smith, The Ayyübids and Early Rasülids in the Yemen, U, 56-62, with a genealogical 
table at p. 56. 

idem, in W. Daum (ed.), Yemen: 3000 Years of Art and Civilisation in Arabia Felix, 134— 
5, 138, with a list of rulers at p. 138. 
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THE RASŪLIDS 
626-858/1228-1454 


Southern Yemen and Tihāma, with their capital at Ta'izz 


e 626/1229 al-Malik al-Mansur ‘Umar I b. ‘Ali b. Rasül, Nür al-Din al- 
Ghassānī 
e 647/1250 al-Malik al-Muzaffar Yūsuf I b. Umar I, Shams al-Dīn 


e 694/1295 


o 696/1296 
o 721/1321 
o 764/1363 
o 778/1377 
e 803/1400 
o 827/1424 
o 830/1427 
o 831/1428 

842/1439 


al-Malik al-Ashraf ‘Umar II b. al-Muzaffar, Abu '1-Fath 
Mumahhid al-Din 

al-Malik al-Mu'ayyad Dāwūd b. Yüsuf I, Hizabr al-Din 

al-Malik al-Mujahid 'Ali b. Dawüd, Sayf al-Din 

al-Malik al-Afdal al-Abbas b. ‘Ali, Dirgham al-Din 

al-Malik al-Ashraf Ismail I b. al-- Abbas 

al-Malik al-Nāsir Ahmad b. Isma'il I, Salah al-Din 

al-Malik al-Mansür ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad 

al-Malik al-Ashraf Isma‘il II b. ‘Abdallah 

al-Malik al-Zahir Yahya b. Isma‘il II 

al-Malik al-Ashraf Isma‘il III b. Yahya 


845-58/1442-54 
846/1442 


al-Muzaffar Yusuf II b. ‘Umar 
al-Malik al-Afdal Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il b. Uthmān 


846/1442 al-Malik al-Nasir Ahmad b. Yahya | rival claimants 
847-58/1443-54 al-Malik al-Mas'ūd b. Isma‘il III, to the Rasulid 
Salah al-Din throne 
855-8/1451-4 al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad al-Husayn 
b. Tahir 
858/1454 Tahirid capture of Aden 


Obliging historians and genealogists concocted for the Rasūlids a descent from 
the royal house of the pre-Islamic Ghassanids and, ultimately, from Qahtan, 
progenitor of the South Arabs. But it is more probable that they came from the 
Menjik clan of the Oghuz Turks, who had participated in the Turkish invasions 
of the Middle East under the Saljugs, and that the original Rasūl had been 
employed as an envoy (rasūl) by the ‘Abbasid caliphs. 

A number of amirs from the Rasūlid family accompanied the first Ayyūbids 
to Yemen (see above, no. 30, 8), and, when the last Ayyubid, al-Malik al-Kamil’s 
son al-Malik al-Mas'ūd Salah al-Din Yusuf, left Yemen for Syria in 626/1229, he 
left Nūr al-Din ‘Umar al-Rasūlī as his deputy. In the event, no Ayyubid ever 
reappeared in Yemen, so the Rasūlids now began to rule independently in Tihama 
and the southern highlands, acknowledging the Ayyūbids and the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs as their overlords; Ayyubid traditions remained strong in the new state, 
seen for example in their royal titulature. Very soon, the strongly Sunni Rasūlids 
were able to extend their power and to capture San‘a’ from the Zaydi Imāms, 
holding it for a few decades, and as far eastwards in Hadramawt and Zufar as 
modern Salala in the southern part of the sultanate of Oman. The later thirteenth 
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and fourteenth centuries saw the zenith of Rasülid political power and cultural 
splendour. The sultans were great builders in such cities as Ta'izz and Zabid, and 
were munificent patrons of Arabic literature, with not a few of the sultans 
themselves proficient authors. From Aden, a far-flung trade was conducted to 
India, South-East Asia, China and East Africa, and an embassy from Yemen to 
China is recorded, doubtless stimulated by these trade links with the Far East. 
But after the death of Salāh al-Din Ahmad in 827/1424, the Rasülid state began 
to show signs of disintegration, with indiscipline among the Rasülids' slave 
troops, a series of short-reigned rulers and internecine warfare among several 
pretenders. Thus when the Rasülid amīr of Aden, al-Husayn b. Tāhir, surren- 
dered his city to the Tāhirids (see below, no. 50) and Salah al-Din b. Isma'il M left 
for Mecca, the rule of the family came to an end after more than two centuries. 


Lane-Poole, 99-100; Zambaur, 120; Album, 27. 

E? 'Rasülids' (G. R. Smith]. 

G. R. Smith, The Ayyübids and Early Rasülids in the Yemen, II, 83-90, with genealogical 
tables at pp. 83-4. 

idem, in W. Daum (ed.|, Yemen: 3000 Years of Art and Civilisation in Arabia Felix, 136— 
7, 139, with a list of rulers at p. 139. 
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THE TĀHIRIDS 
858—923/1454—1517 
Southern Yemen and Tihāma, with their capitals at al-Migrāna and Juban 


858/1454 al-Malik al-Zāfir 'Amir I 
b. Tahir, Salah al-Din two brothers 
al-Malik al-Mujahid ‘Ali | ruling jointly 
b. Tahir, Shams al-Din 
864/1460 al-Malik al-Mujahid ‘Ali b. Tahir, Shams al-Din, as 
sole ruler 
o 883/1478 al-Malik al-Mansur ‘Abd al-Wahhāb b. Dawid b. 
Tahir, Taj al-Din 
e 894-923/1489-1517 al-Malik al-Zafir ‘Amir II b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Salah al- 
Din 
923/1517 Conquest of the Yemen by the Egyptian Mamliks 
(924-45/1518—38 Persistence of some Tahirid princes in fortresses of the 
highlands of Yemen; five of them are mentioned, 
from Ahmad b. ‘Amir II to o ‘Amir III b. Dāwūd) 


The Tahirids were a native Yemeni, Sunni family who rose to prominence in the 
last days of the Rasülids (see above, no. 49) and took over the Rasülid lands in 
southern Yemen and Tihama on the demise of that dynasty. Four sultans ruled 
jointly or succeeded each other, maintaining the administrative traditions of - 
their former patrons. They also inherited the Rasülids' role as great builders: in 
such towns as Zabid, the religious centre of Yemeni Sunnism, they erected 
mosques and madrasas; in Aden, the principal port of Yemen and bastion against 
the Egyptian Mamlüks and the Portuguese (it was first besieged by Afonso 
d'Albuquerque in 919/1513], they built commercial premises and fortifications. 
In highland Yemen, they extended their power against the Zaydi Imams and 
captured San'à'. But the Egyptian Mamlüks wished to control Yemen as a base 
for operations in the Indian Ocean against the Portuguese, and after 921/1515 
Egyptian attacks began, leading to the Mamlüks' occupation of much of Yemen 
and the end of the Tāhirids. Only a few Tāhirid chiefs seem to have survived in 
the highland zone until the Ottoman governor Süleyman Pasha executed the last 
one, ‘Amir III b. Dawid, in 945/1538. 


Lane-Poole, 101; Zambaur, 121; Album, 27. 

G. R. Smith, in W. Daum (ed.), Yemen: 3000 Years of Art and Civilisation in Arabia Felix, 
137-9, with a list of rulers at p. 139. 

Venetia A. Porter, The History and Monuments of the Tahirid Dynasty of the Yemen 858- 
923/1454-1517, University of Durham Ph.D. thesis 1992, unpubl., I, with genealogical 
tables at pp. 295-7. 
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THE ĀLAL-JULANDĀ 
First to second/seventh to eighth centuries 
Oman 


Sa'id and Sulayman b. 'Abbād b. ‘Abd b. al-Julanda, joint 
rulers, abandoned Oman during the caliphate of 'Abd 
al-Malik 

131-3/748-51 al-Julandā b. Mas'üd b. Ja'far b. al-Julandā, first Ibādī 
Imām in Oman 

?-177/? -793 Rashid b. al-Nazr and Muhammad b. Za'ida, joint rulers 
on behalf of the ‘Abbasids 

End of the second century/beginning of the ninth 
centuryDecline of Julandi power in Oman 


The Ālal-Julandā were a line of obvious importance in the pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic history of Oman, but one for which it seems impossible to construct a 
firm chronology of rule, since they impinged on the Islamic historical sources 
at only a few key points in their history. The line was of Azdi origin, and must 
have arrived in Oman as part of the general migrations of the Azd from Hijaz in 
pre-Islamic times, reaching there at a time when the coastlands at least of Oman 
were controlled by Sasanid Persia, After the extension of Arab-Muslim control 
over eastern Arabia, the Julandā chiefs became representatives of the Medinan 
government. But Oman's role as a refuge area for Kharijis and other dissidents 
provoked an expedition during al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf's governorship of Iraq and the 
East which ejected the Julandi brothers Sa'id and Sulayman and forced them to 
flee to East Africa. 

Al-Julanda b. Mas'üd was won over by the local Ibadi Kharijis (see on the 
Ibādiyya, above, no. 9) and became their first Imām in Oman [the beginning of 
what was to be a tradition of allegiance to Ibādī doctrines there which has lasted 
to this day], but he was killed in 133/751 by a punitive expedition sent by the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Saffah (see above, no. 3, 1). Thereafter, the Al al-Julandā seem 
to have abandoned leadership of the Ibādiyya, but the joint rulers Rashid and 
Muhammad were overthrown in a tribal revolt in 177/793, and Julandi power 
then declined, after having been influential in Oman for three centuries; only 
odd members of the family are mentioned in the ninth century. 


Zambaur, 125-6. 

G. P. Badger, History of the Imáms and Seyyids of 'Omán, by Salil Ibn Razik, from A.D. 
661-1856, London 1871. 

J. C. Wilkinson, "The Julanda of Oman', Journal of Oman Studies, 1 (1975), 97-108, with 
a genealogical table at p. 106. 

‘Isam ‘Ali Ahmed al-Rawas, Early Islamic Oman (ca. 622-1280/893), Durham Univer- 
sity Ph.D. thesis 1992, unpubl., 166ff. 
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THE MUKRAMIDS 
c. 390-443/c. 1000-40 
Coastal Oman 


between 390 and 394/ 
between 1000 and 1004 al-Husayn b. Mukram, Abū Muhammad I 
o before 415/1024 "Alī b. al-Husayn, Abu '1-Oāsim Nasir al-Din, d. 
428/1037 
o 428/1037 Abu '1-Jaysh b. ‘Ali, Nasir al-Din, d. soon after 
becoming governor 
431-3/1040-2 Abū Muhammad II b. ‘Ali 
433/1042 Assumption of direct rule by the Büyids 


The Mukramids were presumably a local Omani family, who around the beginning 
of the eleventh century were appointed governors in coastal Oman, with their 
capital at Suhar, by the Büyids of Persia (see below, no. 75). The interior of 
Oman must have been held by the Imams elected by the Ibadi Khārijī commu- 
nity there. The Mukramid Abū Muhammad I al-Husayn subsequently served 
the Büyid Amīrs in Fars. The end of this brief line of hereditary governors came 
after a revolt against his suzerain by Abū Muhammad I], so that in 433/1042 a 
Büyid prince was installed as governor in Oman. 


S. M. Stern and A. D. H. Bivar, "The coinage of Oman under Abū Kālījār the Buwayhid', 
NC, 6th series, 18 (1958), 147-56, with a genealogical table of the Mukramids at p. 149. 
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THE YA‘RUBIDS 
1034—1156/1625—1743 
Oman, with their centre at al-Rustāg 


1034/1625 Nāsir b. Murshid 
1059/1649 Sultan I b. Sayf 

c. 1091-1103/c. 1680-92, Abu 'l- Arab b. Sayf, in Jabrin 
1103/1692 Sayf I b. Sultan I, in al-Rustāg 
1123/1711 Sultàn II b. Sayf I, in al-Hazm 
1131/1719 Sayf II b. Sultan II, d. 1156/1743 
1134/1722 Ya'rub b. Abi 'l-'Arab 

1137-40/1724-8 Muhammad b. Nāsir al-Ghāfirī, guardian of Sayf 
II, proclaimed Imam 

1151/1738 Sultan b. Murshid, rival Imam 
1167/1754 Succession to power of the Al Bü Sa'id 


rivals forpower 


The Ya'rubi chiefs rose to prominence as Imàms of the Ibadis at a time when 
coastal Oman was threatened by the Portuguese and when interior Oman had 
been largely taken over by other, non-Ibadi Arab groups like the Nabhānīs and 
immigrants from Bahrayn and Persia. In the two or three decades after Nāsir b. 
Murshid's accession in 1034/1625, the Ya'rubīs secured their power against 
external enemies like the Portuguese and the Persian Safawids. But in the early 
eighteenth century, the succession of a minor, Sayf II b. Sultan II, led to 
internal disputes between the tribal groups of the Hināwīs and the Ghāfirīs, 
with rival candidates for the imamate and intervention by the Persians at 
Muscat (Masqat) and Suhar. It now fell to the rising power of the Al Bü Sa'idis 
to eject the intruders, replace the quarrelling last Ya'rubids and make firm their 
own authority in both Oman and the East African coast (see below, nos 54, 65). 


Zambaur, 128. 

Ei! Ya‘rub’ (A. Grohmann). 

R. D. Bathurst, The Ya'rubī Dynasty of Oman, Oxford University D.Phil. thesis 1967, 
unpubl. 

J. C. Wilkinson, The Imamite Tradition of Oman, Cambridge 1987, 12-13, with a 
genealogical table at p. 13. 
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THE ÀL BÜ SA'ID 
c. 1167- /c. 1754— 
Muscat and then Zanzibar, at present in Oman 


1. The united sultanate 


c. 1167/c. 1754 Ahmad b. Sa'id, elected Imām of the Ibadiyya 
1198/1783 Sa'id b. Ahmad, Imam 
c. 1200/c. 1786 Hamid b. Sa'id, Sayyid, regent 
1206/1792 Sultan b. Ahmad 
1220/1806 Salim b. Sultan, jointly with Sa‘id b. Sultan until the 
former's death in 1236/1821 
1236/1821 Sa'id b. Sultan, sole ruler 
1273/1856 Division of the sultanate on Sa'īd's death 


2. The line of sultans in Oman 


1273/1856 Thuwayni b. Sa'id 
1282/1866 Salim b. Thuwayni 
1285/1868 'Azzàn b. Qays 
1287/1870 Turki b. Sa'id 

o 1305/1888 Faysal b. Turki 
1331/1913 Taymūr b. Faysal 

@ 1350/1932. Sa'id b. Taymür 

o 1390- /1970- Qabüs b. Sa'id 


3. The line of sultans in Zanzibar (see below, no. 65) 


The Bu Sa'idis succeeded to the heritage of the preceding line of Ya'rubid Imāms 
_ (see above, no. 53) in both Oman and the East African coastlands. Ahmad b. 
Sa'id began as governor of Suhar in coastal Oman when the last Ya'rubids were 
embroiled in their family quarrels, and soon became de facto ruler of Oman. 
Hence the Ibādī ‘ulama’ formally elected him Imam in c. 1167/c. 1754. His son 
and successor Sa'īd also had the title of Imam, but thereafter the Bü Sa'idi rulers 
styled themselves Sayyids, while being generally known to the outside world 
as Sultans. 

Muscat, which eventually became the Bü Sa'idi capital, had long been a port 
of international significance and had played an important role in the struggles 
of the Portuguese and then the Dutch for the commercial control of the Persian 
Gulf. Sultan b. Ahmad pursued an expansionist policy there as far as Bahrayn 
island and as far as Bandar ‘Abbas, Kishm and Hurmuz along the southern coasts 
of Fars. However, the Sayyids' position was menaced in the early nineteenth 
century by the aggressive Wahhābīs of Najd. They countered this by an alliance 
with Britain, which was concerned that Muscat, lying as it did near the route to 
India, should remain in friendly hands. In 1212/1798, the first treaty with the 
East India Company was made; later, in the nineteenth century, Britain used her 
influence at Muscat to control and then end the slave trade in the Gulf. 
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The Ya'rubid possessions on the East African coast had been largely lost in the 
wars with Persia of the late eighteenth century, with virtually only Zanzibar, 
Pemba and Kilwa remaining to the Bü Sa'idis. But Sa'id b. Sultàn during his long 
reign extended his suzerainty overall the Arab and Swahili colonies from Mogadishu 
in the north to Cape Delgado in the south, effectively ruling in Zanzibar from 
1242/1827 onwards. After his death in 1273/1856, the Bü Sa'idi dominions were 
divided into two separate sultanates, with Thuwayni ruling over Oman from 
Muscat and his brother Majid ruling over Zanzibar and the East African 
coastland respectively; for this last branch of the family, see below, no. 65. 

Oman itself was then racked by family discord, and in the early twentieth 
century the rigorist Ibādī "ulamā” of the interior dissociated themselves from 
what they regarded as the corrupt rule of the Bü Sa'idis in the coastal regions. 
They restored the imamate in 1331/1913 and erupted into rebellion against the 
Sultan and what they regarded as his British protectors. But confined as it was 
to the interior, and with a totally backward-looking aspect which contrasted 
with the adaptability to new conditions of the Su'ūdīs and their Wahhābī 
followers, the imamate represented a last stand of tribal elements. The armed 
insurrection of the 1950s, in which the Imam Ghalib b. ‘Ali had Su'üdi and 
Egyptian backing, was largely extinguished by the end of the decade; and the 
deposition of the reactionary and parsimonious Sa'id b. Taymür by his son 
Oābūs in 1390/1970 at last opened up Oman to the world around it and, 
eventually, led to a reconciliation of elements within the country. 


Zambaur, 129 and Table M. 

EP 'Bu Sa'id’ (C. F. Beckingham), with a genealogical table which corrects Zambaur's list 
in several places; ‘Maskat’ (J. C. Wilkinson]. 

J. C. Wilkinson, The Imamate Tradition of Oman, with a genealogical table at p. 14. 
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1148/1735 
1179/1765 
1218/1803 
1229/1814 
1233-8/1818-22 
1237/1822 
1249/1834 
1249/1834 
1254-9/1838-43 
1254/1838 
1257/1841 


1259/1843 
1282/1865 
1288/1871 
1291/1874 
(? 1288/1871) 
1305/1887 
1305/1887 


1307/1889 
1309/1891 


1309/1891 
o 1319/1902 


ø 1373/1952 
o 1384/1964 
e 1395/1975 
o 1401- /1982- 


59 


THE ÀLSU'ÜD (SA ŪD| 
1148- /1735- 
outh-eastern Najd; in the twentieth century kings of Hijāz 
and Najd and then of Su'üdi (Saudi) Arabia 


Muhammad b. Su'üd b. Muhammad, amir of Dir'iyya 
"Abd al-'Azīz I b. Muhammad 

Su'üd I b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 

‘Abdallah I b. Su'üd I, k. 1234/1819 

First Turco-Egyptian occupation 

Turki b. ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad 

Mushari b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān 

Faysal I b. Turki, first reign 

Second Turco-Egyptian occupation 

Khalid b. Su'üd I 

"Abdallah II b. Thunayyān | as vassals of Egypt 
b. Su'üd b. Muhammad 

Fayşal I, second reign 

‘Abdallah III b. Faysal I, first reign 

Su'üd II b. Faysal I 


* Abdallah III b. Faysal I, second reign 

Muhammad b. Su'üd H 

Conquest of Riyād by Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah Ibn 
Rashid of Hā'il, with ‘Abdallah III as governor of Riyad 
until 1307/1889 | 

"Abd al-Rahman b. Faysal I as governor in Riyād under the 
Al Rashid 

Muhammad b. Faysal I, al-Mutawwi', as vassal governor 
under the Al Rashid 

Direct rule in Riyād of Muhammad Ibn Rashid 

‘Abd al-'Aziz II b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān, amir in Riyad, King of 
Hijàz and Najd 1344/1926 and King of Su'üdi Arabia in 
1350 or 1351/1932 

Su'üd III b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 

Faysal II b. ‘Abd al-'Azīz 

Khalid b. ‘Abd al-'Azīz 

Fahd b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 


Su'üd b. Muhammad b. Mugrin (d. 1148/1735), from the ‘Anaza tribe, was amir of 
Dir'iyya in the Wadi Hanifa district of Najd, and Dir'iyya remained the seat of the 
Su'ūd family until its destruction by Ibrahim Pasha in the early nineteenth century 
and the end of the first Su'ūdī state. The rise of the family was connected with 
the movement of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhāb, a puritanical reformer in the 
conservative legal tradition of Hanbalism and the thirteenth-fourteenth-century 
religious leader in Damascus, Ibn Taymiyya. He stressed the unity and transcend- 
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ence of God and the duty of avoiding all forms of shirk, associating other persons 
or things with God, one practical effect of this being hostility to such aspects of 
popular religion in Arabia as the cult of saints and their shrines; when the Su'üdi- 
led Wahhābīs extended their power through much of the peninsula, they 
systematically destroyed such manifestations of (to them) bid'a, heretical 
innovation. It seems that the Su'üdi amirs saw the material advantages of 
harnessing Wahhābī enthusiasm for their plans of political expansion in Najd. 
By the end of the eighteenth century, all Najd was controlled by them, and raids 
were made against Ottoman Syria and Iraq, culminating in the sack of the Shri 
holy city of Karbala' in 1218/1803, regarded as an object of superstitious 
veneration; and the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina were seized and purged of 
idolatrous features. 

The collapse of this power and of the first Su'üdi state came as a result of these 
Su'üdi provocations of the Ottomans. The sultan deputed the governor of Egypt, 
Muhammad 'Ali Pasha (see above, no. 34), to deal with the Arabian situation. 
Hence in 1233/1818 the latter's son Ibrahim took Dir'iyya and destroyed it 
utterly, carrying off the Su'ūdī amīr for execution in Istanbul. The second Su'üdi 
amirate revived cautiously in eastern Arabia during the middle years of the 

"century. From his capital Riyad, Faysal I extended his power over al-Ahsà in the 
eastern Arabian coastland, but a second Turco-Egyptian occupation took place 
in 1254-9/1838-43, with Faysal carried off to Egypt and Su'ūdī vassals of the 
Ottomans placed on the throne. Faysal escaped from captivity, and in 1259/1843 
successfully regained power in his homeland, with this second reign marking a 
high point in Su'üdi fortunes. But after his death, the family was rent by internal 
disputes; al-Ahsa was occupied by the Ottoman governor of Iraq, Midhat Pasha; 
and the second Su'üdi state came to an end in 1305/1887 when the Su'üdis' rival 
Muhammad Ibn Rashid of Ha’il (see below, no. 57) occupied Riyad, so that the 
Su'üdis had to take refuge in Kuwait. 

The establishment of the third, and present, Su'üdi state in the twentieth 
century is connected with the long-lived and remarkable figure of ‘Abd al-'Aziz 
Ibn Su'üd, who, with tacit British support, eventually subdued the pro-Ottoman 
Al Rashid, annexed 'Asir, prevented the Sharif Husayn from setting himself up 
as caliph in 1924 (see below, no. 56], took over Hijāz shortly afterwards, and 
became King of Hijaz and Najd and then of Su'ūdī Arabia, controlling by then 
nearly three-quarters of the peninsula. The large-scale exploitation of oil in 
eastern Arabia, begun in Ibn Su'üd's time, has transformed what was originally 
a desert state into a power of international economic significance, especially 
after the 1970s' oil-price boom, but has also brought to the country internal 
religious and social tensions. 


Zambaur, 124 and Table L. 

ef 'Ibn Sa'üd' (J. H. Mordtmann]; er 'Su'üd, Al’ (Elizabeth M. Sirriyyeh). 

Naval Intelligence Division, Geographical Handbook series, Western Arabia and the 
Red Sea, London 1946, 265-70, 283-6, with a genealogical table at p. 286. 

H. St J. Philby, Arabian Jubilee, London 1952, with detailed genealogical tables at pp. 
250-71. 

idem, Saudi Arabia, London 1955. 

R. Bayley Winder, Saudi Arabia in the Nineteenth Century, London 1965. 
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THE HĀSHIMITE SHARĪFS OF MECCA FROM THE 'AWN FAMILY 


1243-1344/1827-1925 
Mecca and Hijāz latterly, with branches in the Fertile Crescent countries 


1. The original line in Western Arabia 


(1243/1827 


1243/1827 


(1267/1851 
1272/1856 
1274/1858 
1294/1877 

(1297/1880 
1299/1882. 
1323/1905 

o 1326/1908 


1343/1925 
1344/1925 


"Abd al-Muttalib b. Ghālib, of the Zayd branch of 
Sharifs, first reign) 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Mu'in b. ‘Awn, first Sharifian 
Amir in Mecca of the 'Abadila branch of the 'Awn 
family, first reign 

‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Ghalib, second reign) 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Mufīn, second reign 

‘Abdallah b. Muhammad 

al-Husayn b. Muhammad 

"Abd al-Muttalib b. Ghālib, third reign) 

‘Awn al-Rafiq b. Muhammad 

‘Ali b. ‘Abdallah 

Husayn b. ‘Ali, until 1335/1916 Sharif of Mecca and 
Hijaz, thereafter King of Hijaz, assumed the title of 
caliph in 1343/1924, d. 1350/1931 | 

‘Ali b. Husayn, d. 1353/1934 

Conquest of Hijāz by ‘Abd al-'Azīz Ibn Su'üd 


2. The post-First World War branches of the Hashimite family 


in the Fertile Crescent countries 


(a) The line in Syria 


@ 1338/1920 Faysal b. Husayn b. ‘Ali, elected King of Greater Syria, 


subsequently King of Iraq 


1338/1920 French Mandate imposed on Syria 


o 1340/1921 
o 1352/1933 
o 1358-77/1939-58 


(b) The line in Iraq 


Faysal I b. Husayn, appointed King of Iraq 
Ghazi b. Faysal 
Faysal II b. Ghazi 


1377/1958 Overthrow of the monarchy and its replacement by a 


republican régime 


(c) The line in Transjordan and then Jordan 


o 1339/1921 


1370/1951 


‘Abdallah b. Husayn, declared Amir of Transjordan, and 
in 1365/1946 King of Transjordan, later Jordan 
Talal b. ‘Abdallah, d. 1392/1972. 


o 1371- /1952- Husayn b. Talal 
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The Hāshimite Sharifs (‘noble ones') of Mecca traced their descent directly back 
to the Prophet Muhammad and his clan in Mecca of Hàshim. The Sharifs held 
power in the Holy City from the tenth century onwards, in later times under 
Mamlük and then Ottoman protection. In the early nineteenth century they 
were subjected to attacks by the Wahhabis of Najd under the Amir Su'üd b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, who captured Mecca in 1218/1803 (see above, no. 55). Liberated in 
1228/1813 by Ibrahim b. Muhammad ‘Ali of Egypt's army, the Sharifate 
alternated during the nineteenth century between the Zayd and ‘Awn branches, 
not finally settled in favour of the ‘Abadila of the ‘Awn until 1299/1882, by 
which time the Ottomans had for some four decades been controlling Hijāz as 
a province of their empire. 

With Turkey's involvement in the First World War on the side of the Central 
Powers, the Sharif Husayn became caught up in the Arab Revolt of 1916 which 
cleared all Hijaz except Medina of Ottoman troops and which, in concert with 
the British army advance from Egypt, eventually freed Greater Syria from 
Turkish control. Early in the Revolt, Husayn proclaimed himself 'King of the 
Arab lands”, but the Allies would only recognise him as King of Hijaz. After 1918 
his authority was confined to Hijaz, where he came to arouse much Arab 
hostility by an ill-judged attempt in 1924 to assume the caliphate personally 
after Mustafa Kemal's abolition of that institution in Turkey. His eldest son and 
successor ‘Ali had to abandon Hijāz to the Su'üdi invader ‘Abd al-' Azīz b Su'üd, 
who soon afterwards formed his united kingdom of Hijaz and Najd (see above, 
no. 55). 

In the post-First World War arrangements for the Arab lands of the former 
Ottoman empire, other sons of Husayn were, however, to play a prominent role. 
The third son Faysal from 1918 onwards endeavoured to assume power in the 
Greater Syria region, and in 1920 was elected King of a united Syria by the Second 
Syrian General Arab Congress, but had to leave there shortly afterwards when 
Syria passed under French Mandatary tutelage. Instead, in 1921 and with British 
support, he became King of Iraq, under a British Mandate; the Hashimites had 
no particular connection with Iraq, but no more suitable candidate presented 
himself. The Hashimite monarchy in Iraq, although ruling the first Arab 
country to free itself from Mandatary control, never put down deep roots, and 
in 1958 was overthrown by a bloody army coup led by ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qasim 
in which Faysal II was killed. More successful and enduring was the establishment 
of Husayn's second son ‘Abdallah as Amir of the Transjordanian lands separate 
from Mandatary Palestine, which after the Second World War became the 
independent Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan, still ruled until today by one of the 
great survivors of Middle Eastern politics, 'Abdallah's grandson King Husayn. 


Zambaur, 23. 

£P 'Hashimids' (C. E. Dawn); ‘Husayn b. ‘Ali’ (S. H. Longrigg); ‘Makka. 2. From the 
‘Abbasid to the modern period’ (A. J. Wensinck and C. E. Bosworth]. 

C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mecca in the Later Part of the Nineteenth Century, Leiden 1931. 

Naval Intelligence Division, Geographical Handbook series, Western Arabia and the 
Red Sea, 268ff., with a genealogical table at p. 282. 

Gerald de Gaury, Rulers of Mecca, London 1951, with a list of rulers of Mecca at pp. 288— 
93. 
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(c. 1248/c. 1832 


1252/1836 
1264/1848 
1285/1868 
1286/1869 
1286/1869 
1315/1897 
1324/1906 
1325/1907 
1325/1908 
1328/1910 
1339/1920 
1339/1921 


57. 


THE ĀL RASHĪD 
1252-1340/1836-1921 
Northern Najd 


‘Abdallah b. ‘Ali b. Rashid, as governor for the Wahhabis] 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Ali, as independent ruler 

Talal b. ‘Abdallah 

Mut'ab (colloquially, Mit‘ab) I b. ‘Abdallah 
Bandar b. Talal 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Mut'ab 

Mut'ab (Mit'ab) II b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, k. 1324/1906 
Sultan b. Hammūd 

Su'üd I b. Hammüd 

Su'üd II b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, k. 1338/1920 
‘Abdallah b. Mut'ab II, d. 

Muhammad b. Talal, d. 


1340/1921 Su'ūdī conquest 

The Rashid family were chiefs of the 'Abda clan of the Shammar tribal 
confederation in the Jabal Shammar region of northern Arabia, with their centre 
at Ha'il. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Ali achieved power in Hā'il with the support of Faysal b. 
Turkī of the Su'üdi rulers of Riyād (see above, no. 55), displacing his kinsmen of 
the Al Ibn ‘Ali, and he was, like the Su'üdis, an adherent of Wahhābism, but in 
its religious rather than political aspect. The Rashidi shaykhdom reached a peak 
of prosperity in the mid-nineteenth century, with a prosperous caravan trade 
based on Hā'il, and Muhammad b. 'Abdallāh extended his authority north- 
westwards through the Wadi Sirhan and as far as Palmyra in Syria, and south- 
eastwards to Qasim in the heart of Najd. He temporarily captured Riyad from the 
Su'üdis and expelled them altogether from Najd to Kuwait in 1309/1891; the 
port of Kuwait was itself coveted by the Rashidis for the import of arms into their 
landlocked principality. 

The whole history of the Al Rashid was marked by violence and fratricidal 
strife (the great majority of the amirs died either by assassination or in battle], 
and after Muhammad's death their power declined because of savage internal 
quarrels plus pressure from the renascent power of the Su'üdis under ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān Ibn Su'üd. The general backing of the Ottomans, 
including the despatch of regular Turkish troops to support them in Najd, did 
not save them, and Ibn Su'üd was finally able to capture Ha'il in 1340/1921. The 
Rashidi territories were incorporated into what now became the united 
principality of Najd and, soon afterwards, the Su'ūdī kingdom of Hijaz and Najd 
(see above, no. 55), and the members of the Al Rashid were exiled to Riyad. 

None of the amirs of the Al Rashid issued coins. 


Zambaur, 125-6. 
E? 'Hayil' (J. Mandaville); ‘Rashid, Al’ (Elizabeth M. Sirriyyeh]. 
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Naval Intelligence Division, Geographical Handbooks Series, Western Arabia and the 
Red Sea, 269ff., with a genealogical table at p. 286. 

H. St J. Philby, Saudi Arabia, London 1955. 

Madawi Al-Rasheed, Politics in an Arabian Oasis: The Rashidi Tribal Dynasty, London 
1991, with a genealogical table and list of the amīrs at pp. 55-6. 
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SEVEN 
West Africa 
58 


THE KEITA KINGS OF MALI 


Early seventh century to mid-ninth century/early thirteenth century 


to mid-fifteenth century 


The central and western parts of modern Mali; northern Guinea; 


627/1230 
653/1255 
668/1270 
672/1274 
673/1275 


684/1285 
699/1300 
704/1305 


709/1310 


712/1312. 
737/1337 
742/1341 
761/1360 
762/1361 
775/1374 
789/1382. 
790 or 791/ 
1388 or 1389 
792/1390 


Gambia; and Senegal 


Mari Sun Dyāta (Mari Jāta) I, son of Nare fa Maghan 

Mansā Uli or Ule, son of Mari Sun Dyāta 

Mansā Wātī, son of Mari Sun Dyāta 

Mansā Khalīfa, son of Mari Sun Dyāta 

Mansā Abū Bakr I, called Bata-Mande-Bori, grandson of 
Mari Sun Dyata by one of his daughters and adopted 
son of Mari Sun Dyāta 

Sabakura or Sākūra, freed slave of the royal family 

Mansā Gaw or Oū, son of Mansa Uli 

Mansā Mamadu or Muhammad, son of Mansā Gaw, d. 
712/1312 

Mansa Abū Bakr II, descendant of Sun Mari Dyāta I’s 
brother Bakari or Abū Bakr 

Mansa Misa I, son of Abū Bakr I 

Mansā Maghan or Maghā I, Muhammad, son of Mūsā I 

Mansā Sulaymān, brother of Müsa I 

Mansā Kamba or Oanba or Oāsā, son of Sulaymān 

Mansā Mari Dyāta or Mari Jāta II, son of Maghan I 

Mansā Mūsā II, son of Mari Dyata II 

Mansā Maghan II, son of Mari Dyāta II 


Usurpation of the Sandigi or Sandiki, i.e. vizier 

Mansā Maghan III, Mahmüd, descendant of Gaw 

Succession strife and chaos, ended by the ascendancy of 
the Songhay kingdom in the mid-ninth/mid-fifteenth 
century 


Mali was the successor, as dominant power in West Africa, to the Soninke kingdom 
of Ghana, which lay mainly in the Sāhil to the north of the upper Niger (in the 
western part of modern Mali and in the south-eastern corner of Mauritania), with 
its capital, Ghana, possibly to be identified with Kumbi Salih (in the extreme 
south of modern Mauritania). Ghana had been famed among the Muslim geographers 
andhistorians since the eighth century as a prime source of gold. It does not seem 
that, as was earlier thought, Ghana was directly conquered in the later eleventh 
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century by the Berber Almoravids (see above, no. 14), but it may have been other 
Berbers from the direction of the Sahara who, in collusion with indigenous Black 
African opposition elements, brought about the undoubted decline of Ghana in 
the twelfth century and the spread of Islam in this originally totally pagan land. 
At the beginning of the next century, the pagan Soninkes of Soso captured the 
capital of Ghana. The rule of the Soso represented an anti-Islamic reaction in the 
upper Niger region, but it was followed by a successful Malinke or Mandinka 
struggle against Soso domination led by Sun Mari Dyāta, a chief of the Keita 
clan, who then became head of all the Malinke with the title of Mansa. 

It was Sun Dyata's successors who made Mali into a powerful kingdom, with 
its capital probably located at Nyane on the Sankarani, a right-bank affluent of 
the upper Niger (although the site of the capital of Mali apparently varied at 
different times). It developed strong cultural and religious links with the Islamic 
lands of North Africa and Egypt, with diplomatic and religious connections with 
the Marīnids of Morocco (see above, no. 16] and the Mamluks of Egypt (see 
above, no. 31). Several of the kings of Mali made the Pilgrimage to Arabia, with 
that of Mansa Mūsā I (in whose reign Mali was visited by the Moroccan traveller 
Ibn Battüta) achieving special fame. Even so, animist concepts remained strong 
beneath the veneer of official and ruling-class Islam, and the local form of Islam 
developed clear syncretist elements within it. There was a flourishing trans- 
Saharan commerce in such items as gold and slaves, with Timbuktu, near the 
northernmost point of the Niger bend and probably in origin a Touareg settle- 
ment, developing in the fourteenth century as a terminus for the caravan traffic 
and as a significant intellectual centre of Islamic learning. 

In the later fourteenth century, Mali was weakened by succession disputes, 
Early in the next century, it lost Timbuktu and much of the Sāhil zone to the 
Touaregs, and was threatened by the rise of Songhay (see below, no. 59], which 
stripped Mali of its eastern and central lands, so that it became confined to the 
Malinke heartland in approximately what is now western Mali and Guinea, 
where it survived as a power of only local significance; it withstood Moroccan 
pressure at the end of the sixteenth century, but by 1081/1670 it was eclipsed by 
the rising Bambara states of Segu and Karta. 


Er! ‘Soso’ (Maurice Delafosse]; £? ‘Ghana’ (R. Cornevin], ‘Mali’ (N. Levtzion). 

J. Spencer Trimingham, A History of Islam in West Africa, London 1962, 47—83, with a 
chronological table at p. 236. 

Nehemia Levtzion, "The thirteenth- and fourteenth-century kings of Mali', Journal of 
African History, 3 (1963), 341-53, with a genealogical table at p. 353. 

idem, Ancient Ghana and Mali, London 1973, chs 5-7, with a genealogical table at p. 71. 

M. Ly Tall, L'empire du Mali, Dakar 1977. 
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59 


THE KINGS OF SONGHAY 
? third century to 1000/? ninth century to 1592 . 
The Savannah zone of Mali along the Niger bend and to its west 


1. The Zas or Zuwas of Gao 


? third/ninth century Alyaman 
fifth/eleventh century Kosoy or Kosay Muslim Dam. 

Some fourteen or sixteen further rulers, often with 
divergent names, enumerated in the Arabic chroni- 
cles, that by the family of Mahmūd al-Kātī, the 
Ta’rikh al-Fattāsh, and that by ‘Abd al-Rahmān al- 
Sa'di's Ta’rikh al-Südan, ending with the Za Bisi 
Baro or Ber. 


2. The Sis or Sonnis 


? c. 674/c. 1275 ‘Ali Golom or Kolon 
? Salmàn Nari 
? Ibrāhīm Kabayao 
c. 720/c. 1320 ‘Uthman Gifo or Kanafa 
Some twelve or fifteen successive rulers, often with 
divergent names, enumerated in the Ta'rikh al- 
Fattāsh and the Ta'rikh al-Sūdān, but both ending 
with: 
? Sulaymān Dama or Dandi 
868 or 869/ 
1464 or 1465 ‘Ali, son of Si Ma Gogo or Mahmūd Da'o, called Ber 
'the Great' 
897-8/1492-3 Abū Bakr or Bakari or Baru, son of 'Ali Ber 


3. The Askiyas 


898/1493 Muhammad Ture, son of Abü Bakr, called Askiya or 
Sikiya, d. 945/1538 

934/1528 Mūsā, son of Muhammad Ture 

937/1531 Muhammad II Benkan, son of ‘Umar Kamdiagu » 

943/1537 Isma‘il, son of Muhammad Ture 

946/1539 Ishāg I 

956/1549 Dāwūd, son of Muhammad Ture 

990/1582 Muhammad III 

994/1586 Muhammad IV Bani, son of Dāwūd 

996/1588 Ishāg II 

999/1591 Moroccan conguest 

999—1000/1591-2 Muhammad Gao or Kawkaw, killed by the 

Moroccans, who then set up puppet Askiyas 
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The Songhay (a name of unknown origin) are a group of peoples of mixed origins 
living along the shores of the northern part of the Niger bend, where a town, 
possibly on the right bank of the river, and a principality of Gao or Kawkaw are 
mentioned in Arabic historical sources of the ninth century. Al-Sa'di relates a 
tradition that it was the fifteenth Za, Kosoy, who in the eleventh century 
became the first convert to Islam, being called Muslim Dam 'the voluntary 
Muslim'. After c. 674/c. 1275 there came a new line of the Sis or Sonnis, begun 
by ‘Ali Golom, who freed Gao from the domination of Mali (see above, no. 58). 
However, when Ibn Battüta was in Kawkaw in 754/1353, he implied that it came 
within the political sphere of Mali at that time; it seems from his account that 
in Kawkaw, as elsewhere it was the ruling classes and the merchants who were 
Muslim, while the mass of people were still animists. 
Attheendofthefourteenth century, Songhay became completely independent 
of Mali, and a powerful empire, with both military and naval forces, was built 
up by Sonni ‘Ali the Great, penultimate ruler of the Si line and the real founder 
of the Songhay empire. Shortly after Sonni 'Alī's death, his commander 
Muhammad Ture, of Soninke origin, seized the throne and founded a new 
dynasty of his own, that of the Askiyas. Under him, Islam became the imperial 
cult, and Timbuktu developed as a centre of Islamic learning. Like the rulers of 
Mali, Muhammad Ture made the Pilgrimage to Mecca in 901—/1496-7, and 
there received from the Sharif "Abbas investiture as ruler of Takrür (stricto 
sensu, a region on the Senegal River, but extensively used also in mediaeval 
Islamic usage for the western Sudan, bilad al-Takrür, in general). He extended 
Songhay power westwards to Senegal and the old lands of Ghana, and in the east 
raided Hausaland, and set up a flexible, decentralised provincial administration 
for his empire. His successors proved quarrelsome and less capable. After the 
reign of his son Dāwūd, the kingdom fell victim to the disciplined army, using 
its firearms to good effect, sent against Gao by the Sa'did sultan of Morocco 
Ahmad al-Mansür al-Dhahabi (see above, no. 20], covetous of the famed wealth 
of the Sudan (999/1591). The three main towns of Gao, Timbuktu and Jenne fell 
to the invaders. The middle Niger region fell into political fragmentation and 
disorder. The Moroccan pashas or governors of Timbuktu ruled over only a 
limited area, and after c. 1070/c. 1660 direct Moroccan authority there seems to 
have lapsed. 


EP 'Songhay' (J. O. Hunwick). 


J. Spencer Trimingham, A History of Islam in West Africa, 83-103. 
Nehemia Levtzion, Ancient Ghana and Mali, 84-93. 
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THE RULERS OF KANEM AND BORNU OR BORNO 


? third century-/? ninth century- 
East-central Sudan 


1. The ‘red’ (i.e. white) Sayfi (Sefuwa) or Yazani rulers of Kanem 


c. 478/c. 1085 


490/1097 
546/1151 
569/1174 
590/1194 
618-57/1221-59 


+) i na 


2 


689/1290 
711/1311 
722/1322 
726/1326 
727/1327 
728/1328 
729/1329 
754/1353 
764/1363 
767/1366 
769/1368 
770/1369 
778/1376 
789/1387 
790/1388 
791/1389 
792/1390 
825/1422 
826/1423 
828/1425 
836/1433 
844/1440 
848/1444 
849/1445 
853/1449 


Hume or Ume Jilmi son of Selema, the first Muslim 
ruler of his line, according to the Bornu King List 

Dunama Umemi Muhammad, son of Hume 

"Uthmān Biri, son of Dunama 

‘Abdallah Bikur b. 'Uthman 

"Abd al-Jalil (Jil) or Selema b. ‘Abdallah 

Dunama Dibalemi, Muhammad, son of Selema, the first 
Muslim ruler of his line according to al-Maqrizi 


2. The ‘black’ Sultans of Kanem 


Kade b. Dunama 

Biri, Ibrahim or Uthmān, Kachim Biri b. Dunama 
Jalil or Jil b. Dunama 

Dirke Kelem b. Dunama 

Ibrahim Nikale b. Biri 

‘Abdallah b. Kade 

Selema b. ‘Abdallah 

Kure Gana b. ‘Abdallah 

Kure Kura b. ‘Abdallah 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah 

Idris b. Ibrahim Nikale 

Dawid b. Ibrahim Nikale 

'Uthman b. Dawud 

"Uthmān b. Idris 

Abū Bakr b. Dāwūd 

Idris b. Dawüd and/or Dunama b. Ibráhim 
‘Umar b. Idris 


"Sa'īd b. Idris 


Muhammad b. Idris 
Kade Afunu b. Idris 
"Uthmān b. Idris 
‘Uthm4n Kalinumuwa b. Dawid 
Dunama b. ‘Umar 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar 
Ibrahim b. Uthmān 
Kade b. Uthmān 
Biri b. Dunama 
Dunama b. Biri 
Muhammad 
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854/1450 
855/1451 
860/1456 
865/1461 
870/1466 
871-6/1467-72. 


Ume or Amer or Amarma 
Muhammad b. Kade 

Ghazi 

"Uthmān b. Kade 

‘Umar b. ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Muhammad 


3. The new line of Sultans in Bornu, the Mais or rulers, 


875/1470 
908/1503 
931/1525 
951/1544 
953/1546 
970/1563 


977/1569 


c. 1012/c. 1603 
c. 1027/c. 1618 
c. 1034/c. 1625 
1055-95/1645-84 
c. 1110/c. 1699 
c. 1138/c. 1726 
c. 1143/c. 1731 

——. 1160/1747 
1163/1750 
1205/1791 


1223/1808 


1226/1811 
1229/1814 
1232/1817 
1262/1846 


claiming Sayfi descent 


'Ali Ghazi Kanuri b. Dunama 

Idris Katagarmabe b. 'Alī, with suzerainty over Kanem also 

Muhammad b. Idris 

"Alī b. Idris 

Dunama Muhammad b. Muhammad, brother of ‘Ali 

‘Abdallah b. Dunama Muhammad (? initially with ‘Ali 
Fannami b. Muhammad as regent) 

Idris Alawma b. ‘Ali, in Kanem also (? initially with ‘A’isha 
(Aisa) Kili Ngirmarama, as Magira or Oueen-Mother) 

Muhammad b. Idris 

Ibrahim b. Idris 

‘Umar b. Idris 

‘Ali 

Dunama b. ‘Ali 

Hamdün b. Dunama 

Muhammad Ergama b. Hamdün 

Dunama Gana b. ? Muhammad 

‘Ali b. Hamdün 

Ahmad b. 'Alī, dispossessed from Bornu by the Fulani 
jihād 1223/1808, fled to Kanem and restored with 
Kanemi help 

Dunama Lefiami b. Ahmad, under Kanemi suzerainty, 
first reign 

Muhammad Ngileruma b. 'Ali b. Hamdün 

Dunama Lefiami, second reign 

Ibrahim b. Ahmad, k. by the Kanemis 1262/1846 

‘Ali b. Ibrahim, k. in battle, last of the Sayfi Mais 


4. The Kanembu line of Shaykhs or Shehus of Bornu and Dikwa 


1251/1835 


1269/1853 
1270/1854 
1297/1880 
1301/1884 


(Muhammad Amin al-Kānemī, Shehu Laminu, de facto 
ruler in Bornu from Dunama Lefiami of Bornu's reign 
onwards, d. 1251/1835) 

"Umar b. Muhammad Amin, first de jure Shehu of 
Bornu, first reign 

‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Muhammad Amin 

‘Umar b. Muhammad Amin, second reign 

Abū Bakr or Bukar I Kura b. Umar 

Ibrahim b. ‘Umar 
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1302/1885 Hashim b. ‘Umar, k. 1311/1893 
1311/1893 Muhammad Amin Kiari b. Bukar Kura, k. 1311/1893 
1311/1893 Sanda Limanambe Wuduroma b. Bukar Kura, k. 1311/1893 
1311-19/1893-1901 Conquest of Bornu and Dikwa by Rābih b. Fadl Allāh, 
k. 1319/1901 


(a) The Shehus in Bornu, reinstated by the British 


1320/1902. Bukar Garbai b. Ibrahim (previously, Shehu of Dikwa) 
1340/1922, "Umar Sanda Kura b. Ibrāhīm 
1354-?/1937-? ‘Umar Sanda Kiarimi b. Muhammad Amin Kiari (previ- 
ously, Shehu of Dikwa] 


(b) The Shehus and Mais in Dikwa, reinstated by the French 


1318/1900 Shehu ‘Umar Sanda Kura b. Ibrahim, first reign 

1319/1901 Shehu Bukar Garbai b. Ibrahim (later, Shehu of Bornu) 

1320/1902, Shehu ‘Umar Sanda Mandarama b. Bukar I Kura, first reign 

1323/1905 Shehu Ibrahim b. Bukar I Kura 

1324/1906 Shehu ‘Umar Sanda Mandarama b. Bukar I Kura, second 
reign 

1335/1917 Shehu ‘Umar Sanda Kiarimi b. Muhammad Amin Kiari 
(later, Shehu of Bornu} 

1356/1937 Mai Abba Mustafā I or Masta b. Muhammad Amīn Kiari 

1369/1950 Mai Bukar b. Shehu ‘Umar Sanda Kiarimi 

1371/1952 Mai Abba Mustafā II or Masta b. Shehu Sanda Mandarama 

1373—2/1954—? Mai ‘Umar Abba Yarema b. Shehu Ibrahim 


During Islamic times, the histories of Kanem and Bornu have been intertwined, 
but together they have formed one of the oldest and certainly the most enduring 
of Muslim states in West Africa. Kanem lay to the east of Lake Chad, in what 
is now the Republic of Chad, while Bornu lay to the south-west of the lake, in 
what is now north-eastern Nigeria. 

Already in Umayyad times, Arab raiders are reputed to have penetrated to 
Fezzan in southern Libya and to Tibesti and the region of the Tubu people in 
what is now northern Chad, but Kanem seems to have been founded by the 
Saharan nomadic people of the Zaghawa. Islam was probably introduced into 
Kanem from the north by the Tubu during the eleventh century, when we find 
a dynasty ruling there which apparently claimed a spurious descent from the 
pre-Islamic Himyarite prince of South Arabia, Sayf b. Dhi Yazan. There were 
connections across the Sahara with Egypt and North Africa, with a traffic in 
black slaves, and Dunama Dabalemi in 655/1257 sent a famed present of a giraffe 
to the Hafsid ruler in Tunis (see above, no. 18]. 

By the end of the fourteenth century, these Sayfī rulers of Kanem had been forced 
to move to Bornu by the ascendancy in Kanem ofa rival clan, the Bulalas (? Bilālīs). 
The Sayfis, now in Bornu, were refounded as the Mais or rulers by ‘Ali Ghazi, 
with their new capital at N'gazargamu (Qasr Gomo) to the west of Lake Chad, 
and this remained the capital until 1811. The rulers of Bornu subsequently regained 
Kanem, and extended their power westwards into Hausaland, north-westwards 
to the Air and north-eastwards against the Tubu. In the later sixteenth century 
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they discovered the value in warfare of firearms, and imported Turkish 
musketeers, and they also began to make their state more consciously Islamic 
by introducing the prescriptions of the Shari'a in certain spheres. Over the next 
two centuries, however, Bornu remained either static or in a state of decline, 
under pressure from the Hausas and the Touaregs of the Sahara. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, the Fulani jihad (see below, no. 61) affected Bornu 
adversely, with the Mais being denounced as inadequate Muslims, so that in 
1224/1809 Ahmad b. Alī had to appeal to Muhammad Amin al-Kanemi for help 
against the Fulbe. Al-Kanemi's intervention marked the reduction of the Sayfis 
of Bornu to the status of fainéants, and after 1262/1846 the line of the Kanembu 
Shaykhs or Shehus, religious scholars in origin, assumed legitimate power there. 
Bornu was occupied by the invader from Wadai, Rabih, for several years, but 
soon after the restoration of the Kanembus in Bornu and the sister-sultanate of 
Dikwa after Rabih's death in 1318/1900, its territory was divided between the 
colonial powers of Britain, Germany and France. The Shehus of Bornu and the 
Mais of Dikwa still survive as local potentates within the North-eastern State 
of the present Nigerian Republic, which has its administrative centre at 
Maiduguru. 

Complete harmonisation of the lists of Bornu kings, prepared by various 
Western scholars (German, French and British, starting with Barth in the 1850s) 
from the records of court scribes in Bornu, is not easy, although there is a 
remarkable degree of agreement as to names of rulers, if not of lengths of their 
rule. The list and dates given above follow such sources as those in the 
Bibliography below, with especial use of the work of Hogben and Kirk-Greene 
and of the concordance of dates and names prepared by Cohen. 


zi! 'Bornü' (G. Yver); z? 'Bornü' (C. E. J. Whitting), ‘Kanem’ (G. Yver*). 

Y. Urvoy, Histoire de l'empire de Bornou, Paris 1949. 

J. Spencer Trimingham, A History of Islam in West Africa, 104-26, 207-13. 

S. J. Hogben and A. H. M. Kirk-Greene, The Emirates of Northern Nigeria: A Preliminary 
Survey of their Historical Traditions, London 1966, 307-42, with a list of rulers and 
agenealogical table for Bornu at pp. 341—2 and a genealogical table for Dikwa at p. 353. 

Ronald Cohen, "The Bornu king lists', in Boston University Papers on Africa. II. African 
history, ed. Jeffrey Butler, Boston 1966, 41-83, with a list of rulers at pp. 80-3. 

J. F. A. Ajayi and M. Crowder, History of West Africa, 2nd edn, London 1976, I, chs 6 (J. 
O. Hunwick) and 13 (R. A. Adeleye), II, ch. 4 (R. Cohen and L. Brenner). 

H. Montgomery-Massingberd (ed.], Burke's Royal Families of the World. II. Africa and 
the Middle East, London 1980, 178-80. 
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THE FULANI RULERS IN HAUSALAND, AS SULTANS AND CALIPHS OFSOKOTO 


1218- /1804— 
Northern Nigeria and the adjacent Niger valley 


1218/1804 ‘Uthman b. Fadi (Usumanu dan Fodio], proclaimed his 
hijra and jihād in this year, d. 1232/1817 
"Abdallah (Abdallahi) b. Fūdī, as vizier of his brother, in the 
1223/1808, western part of Hausaland, with his capital at Gwandu 
Muhammad Bello b. ‘Uthman, as vizier of his father, in the 
eastern part, with his capital at Sokoto 
1232/1817 Muhammad Bello, called Mai Wurno, with ‘Abdallah, d. 
1243/1828, as co-ruler 
1253/1837 Abū Bakr 'Atiq (Atiku) b. Uthmān, called Mai Katuru 
1258/1842 ‘Ali (Aliyu) Babba b. Muhammad Bello, called Mai Cinaka 
1275/1859 Ahmad (Ahmadu) or Zaraku b. Abi Bakr 'Atīg, called Mai 
Cimola 
1283/1866 "Alī Karàm (Aliyu Karami] b. Muhammad Bello: 
1284/1867 Ahmad (Ahmadu Rafaye) b. Uthman b. Füdi 
1290/1873 Abū Bakr 'Atīg (Atiku na Rabah) b. Muhammad Bello 
1294/1877 Mu'ādh (Mu'azu, Moyasa) Ahmadu b. Muhammad Bello 
1298/1881 ‘Umar (Umaru) b. ‘Ali Babba 
1308/1891 'Abd al-Rahmān (Danyen Kasko) b. Abū Bakr 'Atīg 
1320/1902 Muhammad Tāhir I b. Ahmad 'Atiq 
1321/1903 Muhammad Tāhir II b. ‘Ali Babba 
(1322/1904 British capture of Sokoto) 
1333/1915 Muhammad b. Ahmad 'Atiq, called Mai Turare 
1342/1924 Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad 'Atiq, called Tambari 
1349/1930 Hasan b. Mu'ādh Ahmad 
1357-/1938- Abü Bakr b. Shehu b. Mu'àdh Ahmad 


From the later eighteenth century, the position of Islam in West Africa began to 
be transformed by the appearance of militant, puritanical movements, some- 
times with millenarian elements, among the Fulani or Fulbe of western Sudan, 
in the Futa Jallon plateau region where the Niger and Senegal Rivers rise. This 
revivalist current was taken up by the Tokolors of Futa Toro, to the south of the 
Senegal River, where various Imams or almamis of the Tokolor religious classes 
established their secular power until the arrival of the French at the end of the 
nineteenth century; notable among these were Hamadu Bari of Masina on the 
upper Niger and al-Hajj Umar b. Sa'id Tal in the upper Niger-upper Senegal 
region. Within these religious movements, the motivating power of Süfi orders, 
such as the Qadiriyya and the Tijaniyya, was notable. 

From Gobir in Hausaland there arose the Tokolor religious leader Uthmān 
b. Fūdī (fodio ‘learned, holy man'), who began to preach jihdd against those 
whom he regarded as lax Muslims, those compromised, in his view, with the 
surrounding paganism, and against the animist majority of black Africans. He 
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assumed the ancient title implying political and religious leadership of the 
Muslim community, ‘Commander of the Faithful’, Amir al-Mu’minin, in Hausa 
Sarkin Musulmi, a title still born by his descendants in Sokoto (who have been 
also known as ‘caliphs’, following 'Uthmān's designation of himself as 
‘Commander of the Faithful’, and sultans). With his Fulani followers, ‘Uthman 
wore down the uncoordinated resistance of most of the Hausa states, and 
individual Fulani leaders carved out for themselves principalities as far east as 
the Adamwa plateau of northern Cameroons, often adopting the title of amir or 
lamidu. 

His descendants, beginning with Muhammad Bello, erected a states system 
which was inevitably based on the old Hausa ones which they had dispossessed, 
but with new centres of power such as Sokoto or Sakwato, founded in 1224/ 
1909, and where 'Uthman's tomb became a noted place of pilgrimage. The 
original religious impetus of the jihād was gradually lost, and Fulani rule 
degenerated into an undisguised slave-raiding economy, causing devastation, 
depopulation and misery. With power in the hands of local governors, only the 
religious authority of the rulers in Sokoto was acknowledged. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, the colonial powers Britain, France and Germany converged 
on Hausaland and divided it up. British troops entered Sokoto without resistance 
in 1322/1904, and it thereafter came within the Protectorate of Northern 
Nigeria which had been set up four years previously. The line of sultans in 
Sokoto continued, however, under the British policy of indirect rule, namely 
maintenance of the ruling structures in Nigeria, and into the present Republican 
period. Sokoto is now the administrative capital of the North-western State of 
the Nigerian Republic. 


E? 'Sokoto' D. M. Last, ‘Fulbe’ (R. Cornevin). 

J. Spencer Trimingham, A History of Islam in West Africa, 160—207. 

S.J. Hogben and A. H. M. Kirk-Greene, The Emirates of Northern Nigeria: A Preliminary 
Survey of their Historical Traditions, 367-417, with a genealogical table at p. 414. 

D. Murray Last, The Sokoto Caliphate, London 1967. 

H. A. S. Johnston, The Fulani Empire of Sokoto, London 1967. 

J. F. A. Ajayi and M. Crowder (eds), History of West Africa, 2nd edn, II, ch. 3 (R. A. 
Adeleye]. 

H. Montgomery-Massingberd (ed.), Burke's Royal Families of the World. II. Africa and 
the Middle East, 1924. 
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East Africa and the 
Horn of Africa 


62, 


THE SULTANS OF KILWA 
? fourth century to c. 957/? tenth century to c. 1550 


The modern Tanzanian coastland 


o ? c. 346[1 c. 957 
2 


386/996 


389-93/999-1003 


395/1005 


433-93/1042-1110 


499/1106 
523/1129 
525/1131 
565/1170 
585/1189 
586/1190 
587/1191 
612/1215 
622/1225 


661-5/1263-7 


o 676/1277 
o 693/1294 
708/1308 
o 710/1310 
o 733/1333 
757/1356 
757/1356 
763/1362 
o 765/1364 
767/1366 
791/1389 
o 815/1412 
824/1421 


1. The Shīrāzī 


dynasty 


‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali 

‘Ali b. Bashat b. ‘Ali 

Dāwūd b. 'Ali 

al-Hasan b. Sulaymān 

'Ali b. Dawüd 

al-Hasan b. Dawüd 

Sulaymān 

Dāwūd b. Sulaymān 

Sulaymān b. al-Hasan b. Dāwūd 
Dāwūd b. Sulaymān 

Tālūt b. Sulaymān 

al-Hasan b. Sulaymān 

Khālid b. Sulaymān 

? b. Sulaymān 

‘Ali b. Dāwūd 

Transfer of power to the Mahdalis 


2. The Mahdali Sayyids 


al-Hasan b. Tālūt 

Sulaymān b. al-Hasan 

Dāwūd b. Sulaymān, first reign 
al-Hasan b. Sulayman, Abu '1-Mawāhib 
Dāwūd b. Sulaymān, second reign 
Sulaymān b. Dāwūd 

al-Husayn b. Sulaymān 

Tālūt b. al-Husayn 

Sulaymān b. al-Husayn 

Sulaymān b. Sulaymān b. al-Hasan 
al-Husayn b. Sulaymān 
Muhammad b. Sulayman, al-‘Adil 
Sulayman b. Muhammad 
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46/1442, Isma'il b. al-Husayn b. Sulayman 
858/1454 Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. 
Sulayman, al-Mazlüm 
859/1455 Ahmad b. Sulayman b. Muhammad 
860/1456 al-Hasan b. Isma‘il, al-Khatib 
870/1466 Sa'id b. al-Husayn 
881/1476 Sulayman b. Muhammad b. al-Husayn 
882/1477 ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan 
883/1478 'Ali b. al-Hasan 
884/1479 al-Hasan b. Sulayman, first reign 
890/1485 Sabhat b. Muhammad b. Sulaymān 
891-4/1486-9 al-Hasan b. Sulaymān, second reign 
895/1490 Ibrahim b. Muhammad 
900/1495 Muhammad b. Kiwab, brother of Sulayman b. 
Muhammad, usurper 
900-4/1495-9 Fudayl b. Sulayman 
Six further rulers, either usurpers or Portuguese 
appointees, until c. 957/c. 1550 


The island of Kilwa (the Quiloa of the Portuguese seafarers, modern Kilwa 
Kisawani], off the east coast of modern Tanzania and some 140 miles south of Dar 
es Salaam, was the seat of a series of Muslim sultans who came to control much 
of the trade along the East African coast until the coming of the Portuguese in the 
sixteenth century. The first, so-called Shirazi line of these (any origin for them 
in the Persian city of Shiraz is, however, very improbable) may have begun to rule 
inthetenth century, but they emerge more clearly into the light of history during 
the twelfth century. They were succeeded towards the end of the thirteenth 
century by a line of Mahdali Sayyids, who continued until the decline of Kilwa 
and its trade as the Portuguese assumed control of the East African coastland 
trade. This latter line in Kilwa included rulers of what the Kilwa Chronicle calls 
'the family of Abu '1-Mawāhib'. Obscure sultans continued in Kilwa as vassals of 
the Portuguese and then of the Omanis, until the Bü Sa'idis of Zanzibar (see 
below, no. 65) deposed the last one in 1843. 

A good number of the coins of the sultans, and especially of the Mahdalis, have 
come to light through discoveries of hoards and through archaeological investi- 
gation. But dates are sparse, and the genealogy and chronology of the sultans 
remain distinctly obscure; the dates given in the table above, reckoned from the 
regnal years given in the Kilwa Chronicle, are in all cases only approximate. 


Zambaur, 309 (very fragmentary), Album, 28-9. 

EP ‘Kilwa’ (G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville). 

J. Walker, ‘History and coinage of the Sultans of Kilwa’, nc, 5th series, 16 (1936), 41-8. 

idem, ‘Some new coins from Kilwa’, nc, 5th series, 19 (1939), 223-7. 

G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville, The Medieval History of the Coast of Tanganyika, with 
Special Reference to Recent Archaeological Discoveries, London 1962, with genealogi- 
cal tables at the end. 

idem, The French at Kilwa Island, Oxford 1965, 28ff. 

Elias Saad, ‘Kilwa dynastic historiography: a critical study’, History in Africa, 6 (1979), 
177-207. 
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THE NABHANI RULERS OF PATE 
600-1312/1203-1894 
The island of Pate, off the modern Kenyan coastland 


600/1203 Sulaymān b. Muzaffar 
628/1227 Muhammad b. Sulaymàn 
650/1252. Ahmad b. Sulayman 
670/1272. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sulayman 
705/1305 Muhammad b. Ahmad 
732/1332, ‘Umar b. Muhammad 
749/1348 Muhammad b. 'Umar 
797/1395 Ahmad b. ‘Umar 
840/1436 Abü Bakr b. Muhammad 
875/1470 Muhammad b. Abi Bakr 
900/1495 Abü Bakr b. Muhammad 
945/1538 Bwana Mkuu I b. Muhammad 
973/1565 Muhammad b. Abi Bakr 
1002/1594 Bwana Bakari I b. Bwana MkuuI 
1011/1602 Abū Bakr Bwana Gogo b. Muhammad 
1061/1651 Bwana Mkuu II b. Bwana Bakari I 
1100/1689 Bwana Bakari II b. Bwana Mkuu II 
1103/1692 Ahmad b. Abi Bakr 
1111/1699 Bwana Tamu Mkuu, Abū Bakr b. Muhammad Bwana Mtiti 
1152/1739 Ahmad b. Abi Bakr b. Muhammad 
1160/1747 Bwana Tamu Mtoto, Abū Bakr 
1177/1763 Mwana Khadija bt. Bwana Mkuu b. Abi Bakr Bwana Gogo 
1187/1773 Bwana Mkuu b. Shehe b. Abi Bakr Bwana Tamu Mkuu 
1191/1777 Bwana Fumo Madi, Muhammad b. Abi Bakr Bwana Tamu 
Mtoto 
1224/1809 Ahmad b. Shehe b. Fumo Luti 
1230/1815 Fumo Luti Kipanga b. Bwana Fumo Madi 
1236/1821 Fumo Luti b. Shehe b. Fumo Luti 
1236/1821 Bwana Shehe b. Muhammad Bwana Fumo Madi, first reign 
1239/1824 Ahmad, Bwana Waziri b. Bwana Tamu b. Shehe, first reign 
1241/1826 Bwana Shehe, second reign 
1247/1831 Ahmad, Bwana Waziri, second reign 
1250/1835 Fumo Bakari b. Bwana Shehe 
1262/1846 Ahmad b. Shehe b. Fumo Luti 
1273/1857 Ahmad Simba b. Fumo Luti b. Shehe 
1306/1889 Fumo Bakari b. Ahmad, d. 1308/1891, ruler in Witu 
1308/1890 Bwana Shehe b. Ahmad b. Shehe 
1308-12/1890-4 Fumo Omari b. Ahmad b. Shehe, last ruler in Pate 
1312/1894 British rule 
1312-after 1326/ 
1894-after 1908 Omar Madi, under British suzerainty 
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This line of rulers apparently stemmed from the same tribal group as the 
Nabhānīs ruling in Oman before the Ya'rubids (see above, no. 53), though 
probably not from the Nabhani ruling family. They ruled the island of Pate in the 
Lamu archipelago off the Kenyan coast from the thirteenth century onwards 
under Omani suzerainty, after 1109/1698 (the date when the Omanis took 
Mombasa from the Portuguese) paying customs dues to Zanzibar. The rulers of 
Pate also controlled Witu on the mainland, but came under British control at the 
end of the nineteenth century. A remarkably full list of the rulers of Pate is to be 
found in the Swahili oral traditional history of the family, only written down at 
the end of the nineteenth century (see the bibliography below); the dates in it, 
followed faute de mieux in the above table, should obviously be regarded as very 
approximate. 


EP ‘Lamu’, ‘Pate’ (G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville). 

G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville (tr. and introd.], Habari za Pate: the History of Pate ..., 
unpublished paper. 

J. S. Kirkman, "The early history of Oman in East Africa', Journal of Oman Studies VI 
(1980], 41-58, with lists of the rulers of Pate and the Nabhānīs at pp. 56-7. 
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THE MAZRUI (MAZRÜ'I) LIWALIS OR GOVERNORS OF MOMBASA 
c. 1109-1253/c. 1698-1837 
Mombasa and Pemba island in the East African coastland 


c. 1109/c. 1698 Nasir b. ‘Abdallah Mazrū'ī 
1141/1729 Muhammad b. Sa'id al-.Ma'àmiri | non-Mazrü'i 
1142/1730 Salih b. Muhammad al-Hadrami | governors 
1146/1734 Muhammad b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Abdallah 
1159/1746 Sayf b. Khalaf, non-Mazrü'i governor 
1160/1747 ‘Ali b. Uthmān 
1167/1754 Mas'ūd b. Nāsir 
1193/1779 ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Uthmān 
1196/1782 Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 'Uthmàn 
1227/1812 ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad 
1238/1823 Sulayman b. ‘Ali 
1240/1825 Salim b. Ahmad 
1253/1837 Assertion of authority by the Bü Sa'idis 


The Mazrü'i family (Swahili Wamazrui] originally stemmed from eastern Arabia, 
having migrated from Oman at the end of the seventeenth century. Over nearly 
a century and a half, they provided an almost unbroken line of governors (Swa. 
liwali < Ar. al-wáli] in Mombasa, with branches on Pemba island and elsewhere. 
Attimes they were strong enough to attack the Bü Sa'idis in Zanzibar (see below, 
no. 65), and they intervened in the affairs of Pate (see above, no. 63). The Bü Sa'idi 
ruler of Zanzibar Sa'id b. Sultàn nevertheless suppressed the Mombasa line in 
1253/1837, but members of the Mazrü'i family continued to hold positions of 
power and of religious and intellectual eminence on the coastland, and the family 
has remained influential to this day. As with the rulers of Kilwa and Pate, a local 
chronicle exists for the Mazrü'is, but this was compiled as recently as c. 1946. 


EP "Mazrü'i', ‘Mombasa’ (G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville). 

G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville and B. G. Martin, 'A preliminary handlist of the Arabic 
inscriptions of the eastern African coast’, ras (1973), 98-122. 

Shaykh al-Amin b. ‘Ali al-Mazrū'ī, History of the Mazrui, ed. and tr. J. McL. Ritchie, The 
British Academy, Fontes Historiae Africanae, London 1995. 
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THE AL BU SA‘IDIN EAST AFRICA 
1256-1383/1840-1964 
Zanzibar and the East African coastland 


1256/1840 Sa'id b. Sultan b. Ahmad, permanently established in 
Zanzibar, having been sporadically ruling there 
since 1242/1827 
1273/1856 Majid b. Sa'īd b. Sultan 
e 1287/1870 Barghash b. Sa'id 
1305/1888 Khalifa b. Barghash 
1307/1890 'Ali b. Sa'id 
1310/1893 Hāmid b. Thuwayni 
1314/1896 Hammüd b. Muhammad 
e 1320/1902. 'Alī b. Hammüd 
1329/1911 Khalifa b. Kharüb 
1380/1960 'Abdallāh b. Khalifa 
1383/1963-4 Jamshid b. ‘Abdallah 
1383/1964 Overthrow of the Bü Sa'īdī family and a republican 
régime established in Zanzibar 


As noted in no. 54 above, the Al Bü Sa'īd of Oman came, like their predecessors 
the Ya'rubids (see above, no. 53) to control either directly or indirectly much of 
the East African coastland. The vigorous and forceful Sa'id b. Sultan divided his 
time in the 1830s equally between Muscat and Zanzibar, but in 1256/1840 
settled permanently in Zanzibar, primarily for commercial reasons. He intro- 
duced the cultivation of cloves on Zanzibar and the neighbouring island of Pemba 
as an export crop, so that he became very rich from this trade; it was during these 
years that Western European powers and the usa established consulates in 
Zanzibar. After his death, the Bü Sa'idi dominions became permanently divided 
into two separate sultanates, one in Oman based on Muscat and the other based 
on Zanzibar. 

In 1307/1890, Zanzibar and Pemba became a British protectorate, one lying off 
the coast of German East Africa. The Bü Sa'idi sultanate achieved a momentary 
independence once more in December 1963. But in January 1964 a coup d'état 
ended Sultan Jamshid's rule, and in April 1964 Zanzibar was linked with 
Tanganyika in what was at first called the United Republic of Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar and then the Republic of Tanzania. 


See the bibliography to no. 54 above, to which should be added £? ‘Sa‘id b. Sultan’ (G. 
S. P. Freeman-Grenville]. 
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THE SULTANS OFHARAR 
912-1304/1506-1887 
Harar, in south-eastern Ethiopia 


1. The line of Ahmad Grāt in Harar and Ausa 


912/1506 
950/1543 


959/1552, 


975/1567 
977/1569 
979/1571 
980/1572 
985/1577 


993/1585 
1022/1613 
1041/1632. 
1056/1646 
1057/1647 

1083-2/1672-1 


Ahmad Gran b. Ibrahim, Imam, Sahib al-Fath 

(Bat'iah) Dēl Wanbarā, Ahmad Grafi’s widow, and his son 
‘Ali Jarad, jointly 

Nar b. Mujahid, nephew of Ahmad Gran, Sahib al-Fath 
al-Thani, d. 975/1567 

‘Uthman 

Talha b. ‘Abbas al-Wazir, with the title of sultan 

Nasir b. Uthmān 

Muhammad b. Nasir, k. 985/1577 

Muhammad Jāsā, Imam, transferred his capital to Ausa, 
leaving his brother in Harar as his vizier there, k. 991/ 
1583 

Sa‘d al-Din 

Sabr al-Din b. Adam, d. 1034/1625 or 1041/1632 

Sadiq 

Malaq Adam b. Sadiq 

Ahmad b. al-Wazir Abram 

Imam ‘Umar Din b. Adam, overthrown by the ‘Afar at an 
unknown date 


2. The line of ‘Ali b. Dawüd in Harar, independent of Ausa 


1057/1647 
1073/1662 
1081/1671 
1111/1700 
1134/1721 
1144/1732 
1146/1733 
1160/1747 
1169/1755 
o 1197/1782 
o 1209/1794 
1236/1820 
o 1240/1825 
o 1250/1834 
o 1268/1852 
o 1272-92/1856-75 


‘Ali b. Dawüd 

Hashim b. ‘Ali 

‘Abdallah I b. ‘Ali 

Talha b. ‘Abdallah 

Abū Bakr I b. ‘Abdallah 

Khalaf b. Abī Bakr 

Hāmid b. Abī Bakr 

Yüsuf b. Abi Bakr 

Ahmad I b. Abi Bakr 

"Abd al-Shakür Muhammad I b. Yüsuf 
Ahmad II b. Muhammad 

‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Karim b. Abi Bakr 

Abū Bakr II b. Aftal Jarad 
Ahmad M b. Abi Bakr 
Muhammad II b. ‘Ali 


1292-1302/1875-85 Egyptian occupation 


e 1302-4/1885-6 
1304/1887 


‘Abdallah II b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
Conquest by the Emperor Menelik of Ethiopia 
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EAST AFRICA AND THE HORN OF AFRICA 


Harar has been an ancient centre for Islam and its diffusion within the interior 
of the Horn of Africa, mainly among the Galla and Somali there, whereas the 
coastal areas have been Islamised from such maritime centres as Magdishū 
(Mogadishu). (The names of many sultans of Mogadishu are known from coins, 
but their genealogical connections and their chronology are almost wholly 
obscure.) The Walashma' (Amharic, Walasma) sultanate of Ifat transferred itself 
to Harar in the early sixteenth century, and it was one of the commanders of the 
Walasma, Ahmad Graf (Amharic, ‘left-handed’}, who upheld the Muslim cause 
in Ethiopia until his death in battle with Christian Ethiopian and Portuguese 
forces in 950/1543. Thereafter, various of his descendants ruled in Harar and 
Ausa until the mid-seventeenth century, when a new line of sultans, that of ‘Ali 
b. Dawüd, took over power at Harar for over two centuries. The connection of the 
last sultans of this line, from ‘Abd al-Karim b. Abi Bakr onwards, with the original 
line of ‘Ali Dawüd is uncertain. 

A Turco-Egyptian force occupied Harar in 1292/1875 and executed its sultan, 
and in 1304/1887 the Emperor Menelik captured Harar and incorporated it into 
the Ethiopian kingdom. 
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E. Wagner, Legende und Geschichte. Der Fath madīnat Harar von Yahyā Nasrallāh, 
Wiesbaden 1978. 

Ahmed Zakaria, ‘Harari coins: a preliminary survey’, Journal of Ethiopian Studies, 
Institute of Ethiopian Studies, Addis Ababa University, 24 (November 1991], 23-46. 
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